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AN  ETHNOGRAPfflC  ANALYSIS 

By 
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August,  1991 

Chairperson:  Dr.  Regina  Weade 

Major  Department:  Instruction  and  Curriculum 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  nature  of  second  language 

teaching  and  learning  as  social  processes  in  an  English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 

(ESOL)  program  for  elementary  students.  Of  special  concern  was  how  a  group  of  students 

with  diverse  linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds  learned  a  second  language  and  culture 

through  everyday  interactions  with  teachers  and  peers.  A  second  purpose  was  to  produce  a 

comprehensive  and  systematic  description  of  the  instructional,  organizational,  and  physical 

characteristics  of  an  elementary  ESOL  program  and  of  the  actions  and  interactions  of 

participants  within  the  program. 

/■ 

••^  Data  were  gathered  during  approximately  six  hundred  hours  of  participant 

observation  during  the  1989-90  school  year.  Other  data-gathering  techniques  included 

formal  and  informal  interviews,  detailed  fieldnotes,  video  and  audiotaping,  examination  of 

documents  and  records,  and  analysis  of  students'  work. 

Findings  of  this  study  can  be  summarized  as  follows.  First,  several  factors  that  go 

beyond  the  linguistic  realm  need  to  be  considered  when  assessing,  placing,  and  exiting 

limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students.  Second,  the  ESOL  staff  played  an  important  role 

in  providing  a  supportive  system  in  which  LEP  students'  whole  array  of  linguistic, 
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academic,  social,  and  emotional  needs  was  bolstered  and  integrated.  Third,  successful 
participation  in  the  language  classroom  entailed  more  than  the  willingness  to  use  the  second 
language;  it  involved  increasing  awareness  of  the  specific  academic,  social,  and 
communicative  demands  required  across  different  classroom  events  and  throughout  phases 
within  one  event.  Fourth,  talk  and  interaction  provided  the  best  opportunities  for  students 
to  hear  and  practice  the  new  language,  to  test  out  their  hypotheses  about  how  the  second 
language  works,  and  to  get  useful  feedback. 

Although  findings  in  this  study  do  not  provide  causal  explanations  or  ways  of 
generahzing  about  ESOL  events  and  classrooms,  they  do  explain  what  happened  within 
and  across  particular  events.  By  using  a  systematic  and  theoretically  based  approach  to  the 
study  of  the  social  interactions  between  teachers  and  students,  it  was  possible  to  go  beyond 
surface  level  descriptions.  Ethnographic  findings  of  this  type  provide  insights  about  the 
nature  of  language  learning  as  it  occurs  in  classrooms  and  the  ways  students  use  language 
to  learn  language. 
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CHAPTER  1 
BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  STUDY 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

When  language  minority  children  arrive  at  school  for  the  first  time  they  face 
two  major  problems.  First,  they  must  acquire  fluency  and  learn  to  interact  in  English  in 
different  settings;  and  second,  like  all  children,  non-English-speaking  children  must  learn 
and  use  the  different  rules  and  language  patterns  appropriate  for  the  classroom  and  school 
environments.  Not  all  children  are  able  to  accomplish  these  two  goals  in  the  same  manner, 
nor  will  all  succeed.  Clearly,  language  minority  students  face  a  high  risk  of  failing  in 
school  and  thus,  present  a  challenge  to  educators  and  to  the  educational  system. 

Different  language  programs  and  approaches  (e.g.,  bilingual,  immersion,  English 
for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  [ESOL])  have  been  designed  to  help  students  accomplish 
these  two  goals.  How  programs  are  organized  for  instruction  can  influence  the  way  in 
which  teachers  and  students  interact  with  one  another;  how  language  is  used  in  the 
classroom  can  have  a  major  effect  on  the  leaming  of  the  conversational  rules  needed  to 
participate  in  different  settings. 

Although  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  number  of  studies  on  second 

language  acquisition,  ESOL  programs  have  received  littie  attention.  Information  is  not 

available  on  how  these  approaches  for  teaching  English  help  students  cope  with  leaming 

the  language  and  culture  of  the  school.  As  stated  by  Watson-Gegeo  (1988) 

Second  language  teaching  occurs  in  a  wide  spectrum  of  institutional 
contexts  ....  Second  language  learning  occurs  in  an  even  wider  spectrum 
of  contexts,  including  family  and  community  settings.  Yet  so  far  we  have 
few  careful  studies  characterizing  these  contexts  and  the  teaching-learning 
interactions  taking  place  within  them.  (p.  585) 


For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  language  minority  children  in  the  United  States  are 
those  youngsters  whose  language  at  home  is  not  Enghsh  and  whose  home  culture  is 
different  from  the  majority  culture.  They  may  speak  Vietnamese,  Kiowa,  Spanish,  Polish, 
Kanjobal  Mayan,  or  another  language.  They  may  be  Native- Americans,  Asian- Americans, 
Mexican- Americans,  or  recent  immigrants  from  diverse  regions.  Regardless  of  the 
difficulties  in  defining  this  important  sector  of  the  population,  a  significant  number  of 
students  from  language  minority  backgrounds  are  presendy  served  by  U.S.  schools. 

Purpose  of  the  Studv 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  nature  of  second  language 
teaching  and  learning  as  social  processes  in  an  English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 
(ESOL)  program  for  elementary  students.  Of  special  concern  was  how  a  group  of  students 
with  diverse  linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds  learned  a  second  language  and  culture 
through  everyday  interactions  with  teachers  and  students. 

A  second  purpose  was  to  document  part  of  the  experiences  of  students  in  ESOL 
elementary  programs.  Documentation  is  important  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First, 
generahzations  are  made  too  frequentiy  about  the  processes  that  take  place  in  a  range  of 
educational  programs  that  include  a  second  language.  Regardless  of  their  instructional 
model  and  educational  goals,  a  number  of  diverse  programs  involving  a  second  language 
have  been  clustered  under  the  label  of  bihngual.  In  addition,  important  factors  affecting 
educational  processes,  such  as  the  needs  of  the  student  population  served  and  the  status  of 
the  language/s  used,  are  often  ignored.  This  results  in  a  morass  of  confusion  in  the  field  of 
second  language  teaching  and  learning  and  suggests  the  need  to  more  adequately  account 
for  variations  in  the  social,  political,  linguistic,  and  instructional  factors  tiiat  influence 
language  educational  programs.  Second,  given  the  contemporary  controversy  and  political 
debate  surrounding  the  education  of  language  minority  students,  it  is  important  to  have 
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grounded  descriptions  of  what  actually  occurs  in  second  language  educational  programs  so 
that  political  deliberation  and  policy  decision-making  can  be  properly  informed. 

In  sum,  a  central  goal  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  produce  a  comprehensive 
and  systematic  description  of  participants'  actions  and  interactions  in  an  elementary  ESOL 
program.  Specific  objectives  of  the  study  were  as  follow: 

1.  to  identify  selected  regularities  and  routines  of  classroom  organization  and 
interaction  within  and  across  classroom  events, 

2.  to  identify  the  different  demands  for  participation  placed  on  students  (how, 
when,  where,  with  whom  to  talk,  and  for  what  purpose)  throughout  selected  classroom 
events, 

3.  to  identify  the  types  of  communicative  patterns  shown  by  students  and  teachers 
during  selected  events  in  their  ESOL  classroom,  and 

4.  to  document  how  different  ways  of  organizing  classroom  interactions  can 
enhance  or  constrain  students'  opportunities  for  language  use  and  language  learning. 

Rationale  for  the  Studv 
A  survey  conducted  in  1976  by  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics 
showed  that  approximately  28  milUon  persons  (one  in  eight)  in  the  United  States  had 
non-English  language  backgrounds  (Cummins,  1984).  The  projected  population  of 
students  aged  5-14  who  could  be  characterized  as  "limited  English  proficient"  was 
estimated  at  2.5  million  for  1976,  2.8  million  in  1990,  and  3.4  million  in  2000  (Oxford, 
Pol,  Lopez,  Stupp,  &  Peng,  1981).  These  numbers,  although  informative,  do  not  present 
a  clear  picture  of  the  language  minority  community.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
large  number  of  undocumented  immigrants,  nor  do  they  suggest  the  heterogeneous 
composition  of  the  language  minority  population.  For  instance,  among  the  Hispanic  group 
there  are  dialect  variations  of  Spanish.  Moreover,  some  members  of  the  Hispanic 
community  are  monolingual  Sparush  speakers;  others  are  monolingual  Enghsh  speakers; 


others  are  bilingual  in  Spanish  and  English.  Thus,  specific  examples  can  aid  understanding 
of  the  growth  in  the  minority  language  student  population.  In  1980,  Mexican  students 
constituted  74%  of  the  total  pupil  count  in  San  Antonio  and  45%  in  Los  Angeles  (Delgado- 
Gaitan,  1987);  in  1987,  32%  of  the  student  body  population  in  Rorida  were  identified  as 
limited  EngUsh  proficient  (Shermyen,  1989). 

If  these  statistics  are  analyzed  in  conjunction  with  poor  achievement  and  dropout 
rates  of  language  minority  students,  the  challenge  that  this  sector  of  the  student  population 
presents  to  educators  appears  to  be  obvious.  For  example,  as  early  as  1966,  the  Coleman 
report  showed  that  grade  12  Hispanic  students  were  about  three  and  a  half  years  behind 
national  norms  in  academic  achievement  (see  Cummins,  1984).  In  a  recent  review  of 
research,  Wong-Fillmore  and  Valadez  (1986)  pointed  out  that  Mexican-American  students 
have  lower  scores  on  achievement  tests  and  higher  dropout  rates  than  their  English 
speaking  counterparts.  Furthermore,  over  45%  of  the  Hispanic  students  in  grades  9-12 
drop  out  before  completing  high  school  (Delgado-Gaitan,  1987). 

A  central  issue  for  educators  is  to  understand  the  causes  of  language  minority 
students'  low  academic  achievement.  In  the  past,  it  was  assumed  that  academic 
"deficiencies"  originated  in  cultural  or  economic  aspects  of  die  students'  backgrounds 
(Gibson,  1987;  Ogbu,  1978,  1981;  Trueba,  1988a,  1988b).  Reasons  for  failure  were 
considered  beyond  the  control  of  the  school  or  of  the  teacher.  As  a  result,  very  littie  was 
done  in  developing  rational  and  well-rounded  solutions. 

The  discussion  thus  far  suggests  that  new  approaches  are  required.  One  alternative 
is  to  gain  an  understanding  of  how  different  instructional  strategies  affect  different  groups 
and  then,  based  on  those  findings,  recommend  new  ways  of  improving  educational 
practices.  In  other  words,  if  some  improvement  is  to  be  made  in  the  education  of  language 
minority  students,  we  need  to  (a)  address  the  needs  of  these  children;  (b)  refine  our 
understanding  of  the  different  processes  that  take  place  in  educational  settings;  (c)  under- 
stand how  these  processes  affect  students  fi-om  diverse  cultural  and  linguistic  backgrounds; 


and  (d)  use  these  findings  to  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  programs  and  educational 
practices. 

Information  reported  in  recent  research  indicates  that  any  discussion  concerning  the 
education  of  language  minority  children  must  address  their  particular  needs  and  social 
circumstances  (Goldman  &  Trueba,  1987;  Moll  &  Diaz,  1987;  Trueba,  1987,  1988b; 
Trueba,  Guthrie,  &  Au,  1981).  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  assume  that  the  skills, 
knowledge,  and  language  that  English-speaking  children  bring  to  the  schools  are 
transferable  to  non-EngUsh-speakers  by  means  of  regular  schooling.  For  the  latter  group, 
opportunities  to  learn  in  the  educational  system  are  not  equal,  either  at  the  point  of  entry  in 
school  or  any  time  thereafter,  even  if  both  English-  and  non-English-speaking  children  are 
exposed  to  the  same  instructional  process  (Trueba,  1987).  The  language,  culture,  and 
values  acquired  at  home  have  a  direct  impact  on  children's  school  learning  activities  and 
successful  adaptation. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  the  study  of  classroom  processes  has  shown  that  the  ways 
students  and  teachers  use  language  in  classrooms  can  contribute  to  children's  acquisition  of 
both  social  and  academic  skills  (Cazden,  1986;  Green,  1983;  Green  &  Wallat,  1981; 
Green,  Weade,  &  Graham,  1988;  Weade  &  Green,  1985).  This  body  of  research  on 
language  use  in  the  classroom  has  been  built,  in  part,  upon  Hymes'  (1974)  concept  of 
communicative  competence.  Its  focus  is  more  on  the  uses  to  which  language  is  put  and  the 
social  functions  it  serves  than  on  strictly  linguistic  aspects  of  language.  Hymes  proposed 
the  notion  of  communicative  competence  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  to  be  effective  in 
everyday  social  settings,  speakers  and  listeners  depend  on  knowledge  that  goes  beyond  the 
mastery  of  particular  phonological  and  grammatical  aspects  of  language.  How  teachers  and 
students  use  language,  rather  than  particular  linguistic  aspects  of  their  speech,  may  be  more 
important  in  understanding  the  way  children  learn,  and  the  miscommunication, 
misunderstanding,  and  educational  difficulties  students  encounter  (Gumperz,  1981;  Guthrie 
&  Guthrie,  1987;  Hymes,  1974). 
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The  acquisition  of  communicative  competence  becomes  more  complex  when  it  has 
to  be  accomplished  in  a  second  language.  Many  children  from  non-English  language 
backgrounds  begin  school  with  a  Hmited  knowledge  of  English  and  must  learn  not  only 
new  rules  for  interaction  in  different  school  settings  but  also  new  rules  in  a  new  language. 
Thus,  if  there  is  a  discontinuity  between  the  students'  home  language  use  and  that  required 
for  success  at  school,  the  opportunities  for  success  for  these  students  are  reduced  (Heath, 
1983;  Philips,  1983;  Guthrie,  1985). 

Although  in  recent  years  the  growing  amount  of  research  that  focuses  on  language 
minority  students  and  school  and  home  socialization  appears  to  be  encouraging,  English  for 
Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL)  and  English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  programs 
have  received  littie  attention.  Information  is  not  available  on  how  these  approaches  for 
teaching  English  help  students  cope  with  learning  the  language  and  culture  of  the  school. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  variations  in  the  student  composition  of  ESOL  classrooms  and 
programs  make  tiiese  settings  extremely  diverse.  Some  classrooms  may  have  students  with 
common  linguistic  and  ethnic  backgrounds  and  a  bilingual  teacher  able  to  understand 
students'  first  language.  Other  classes  may  be  multiethnic,  with  a  teacher  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  students'  first  language.  Some  programs  may  include  students  from 
different  grade  levels  in  one  classroom  according  to  tiieir  English  level  of  proficiency. 
Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  information  of  what  takes  place  in  these  types  of  settings  is 
not  available.  Most  of  the  studies  on  how  language  minority  students  leam  a  second 
language  have  been  done  in  monolingual  classrooms  with  Enghsh-speaking  or  Mexican- 
American  teachers  (Fishman,  1977)  or  in  bilingual  classrooms  where  two  different 
languages  are  used  for  instruction  (Troike,  1981).  Moreover,  there  have  been  very  few 
longitudinal  studies  that  present  a  detailed  picture  of  the  development  profile  of  classroom 
learners  over  time  (Ellis,  1984).  In  most  of  these  studies  the  student  population  shared  a 
common  linguistic  background.  For  example,  Guthrie  (1985)  focused  on  the  development 
of  a  bihngual  program  in  a  Chinese  community  in  San  Francisco;  Philips'  (1983)  research 
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in  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation  looked  at  the  interaction  patterns  between  Native- 
American  and  Anglo  students.  With  the  exception  of  work  by  Moll  (1987)  and  Trueba 
(1988a)  in  Cahfomia,  studies  of  programs  and  schools  with  a  diverse  ethnic  and  linguistic 
student  body  have  been  ignored.  As  a  result,  little  information  has  been  found  regarding 
how  children  from  diverse  linguistic  backgrounds  and  their  teachers  construct  meaning  in 
educational  programs. 

It  becomes  clear  that  a  starting  point  in  the  study  of  educational  programs  for 
students  of  diverse  hnguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds  is  to  analyze  those  differences  so 
often  seen  as  "deficits."  How  are  educational  programs  dealing  with  the  particular  needs  of 
this  sector  of  the  student  population?  What  do  these  students  need  to  know  in  order  to 
successfully  participate  in  school  activities?  Research  is  needed  to  identify  the  actions  and 
interactions  in  school  settings  that  may  contribute  to  both  the  successes  and  failures  of 
language  minority  students,  and  examine  those  socialization  and  interaction  patterns  at 
home  that  may  contribute  to  successes  and  failures  in  school. 

Review  of  Procedures 

Although  in  the  last  years  there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  pilot 
programs  designed  for  language  minority  students,  these  students  are  still  experiencing 
severe  academic  difficulties  (Gibson,  1987;  Trueba,  1988b;  Wong-Fillmore  &  Valadez, 
1986).  Since  1970  considerable  funds  have  been  allocated  to  the  development  of  programs 
and  materials  to  serve  language  minority  students.  Funded  research  has  tended  to  focus  on 
exploring  certain  discrete  Hnguistic  variables  involved  in  language  learning.  Wong- 
Fillmore  and  Valadez  (1986)  suggested  that  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  many 
pedagogical  problems  presented  by  language  minority  students,  little  support  has  been 
given  to  well-rounded  research  efforts. 

In  general  terms,  research  in  the  area  of  language  minority  students  has  moved  in 
new  directions,  all  of  which  will  contribute  to  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  relationship 
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between  the  minority  child  and  the  school.  Most  of  these  studies  can  be  classified  in  one  of 
three  categories:  (a)  second  language  acquisition  research,  (b)  demographic  analyses  and 
correlational  studies,  and  (c)  ethnographic  studies  and  microanalyses  of  the  interactions  of 
language  minority  students  in  school  and  home  settings. 

There  has  been  no  shortage  of  theorizing  about  second  language  acquisition  (SLA). 
The  research  literature  abounds  in  approaches,  theories,  laws,  principles,  and  models.  By 
far,  the  greatest  number  of  studies  of  second  language  acquisition  have  been  undertaken  by 
researchers  in  the  areas  of  psychology  and  Hnguistics  who  boiTOwed  methodology  and 
theory  of  research  from  first  language  acquisition.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  SLA 
research  has  focused  on  investigating  how  learners  develop  grammatical  knowledge.  In 
other  words,  because  tradidonal  linguistics  has  given  priority  to  the  study  of  discrete 
linguistic  variables,  the  focus  on  SLA  has  been  on  the  products  of  language. 
Consequently,  attention  to  the  processes  of  second  language  acquisition  and  the  influence 
of  different  learning  contexts  has  been  neglected. 

Macroanalyses,  that  is,  studies  of  broad,  global  trends  and  issues  in  educational 
policy,  have  mostly  addressed  demographic  aspects  of  the  language  minority  population. 
One  form  of  macroanalyses  has  focused  on  the  demographic  aspects  of  both  the  language 
minority  population  and  the  schools  serving  these  students.  As  a  result,  in  the  past  10 
years,  the  proUferation  of  information  concerning  the  existence  and  achievement  of 
language  minority  students  in  schools  has  been  extensive.  Researchers  have  identified  a 
series  of  demographic,  economic,  and  educational  characteristics  of  minority  children. 
However,  one  major  problem  underlying  these  studies  is  the  lack  of  consensus  on  what 
variables  need  to  be  included  and  how  to  measure  them  in  regards  to  the  language  minority 
population.  Different  definitions  have  produced  very  different  estimates.  For  instance, 
according  to  1980  census  data,  9.7%  of  the  total  school  population  speak  a  language  other 
than  English  at  home.  However,  results  of  a  1978  survey  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  (OCR)  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  indicate  that  only  2.2%  of  the  students 
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in  public  schools  speak  a  primary  language  other  than  English  (Pallas,  Natriello,  &  McDill, 
1989). 

A  second  type  of  macroanalysis  has  involved  comparisons  of  educational  programs 
based  on  a  limited  number  of  quantifiable  variables.  Mehan  (1981)  pointed  out  that  the 
traditional  correlational  method,  so  widely  used  in  the  study  of  the  effects  of  schooling,  has 
also  been  predominant  in  the  evaluation  and  assessment  of  educational  programs  for 
language  minority  children.  In  this  type  of  design,  social  and  historical  contexts  and 
aspects  of  students'  lives  are  treated  as  input  variables.  Other  factors,  such  as  students' 
achievement  and  economic  success,  are  treated  as  output  variables.  The  purpose  of  these 
correlational  studies  is  to  test  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  these  two  types  of 
variables.  One  of  Mehan's  major  concerns  was  that  process-product  research  designs  do 
not  capture  the  actual  processes  that  take  place  in  programs  designed  for  language  minority 
students.  Although  these  studies  have  provided  valuable  demographic  and  educational 
information,  more  data  are  needed  to  understand  the  differences  and  similarities  between 
programs.  Hence,  the  research  agenda  needs  not  only  to  focus  on  what  takes  place 
between  schools,  but  also,  on  what  takes  place  within  the  schools. 

In  the  last  decade  the  value  of  ethnographic  research  in  understanding  second 
language  acquisition,  bilingual  education,  and  in  general,  educational  processes  has  been 
recognized  by  members  of  the  educational  research  community.  Researchers  using 
ethnographic  methods  have  beg'^n  to  investigate  issues  difficult  to  address  through 
experimental  research,  such  as  sociocultural  processes  in  language  learning,  how 
institutional  and  societal  pressures  are  played  out  in  moment-to-moment  classroom 
interaction,  and  how  to  gain  a  more  holistic  perspective  on  teacher- student  interactions 
(Watson-Gegeo,  1988). 

Originally  developed  in  the  field  of  anthropology  to  describe  "ways  of  living"  of  a 
community  (Heath,  1982),  ethnography,  in  Hymes  (1981)  words. 
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is  a  disciplined  way  of  looking,  asking,  recording,  reflecting,  comparing 
and  reporting.  It  mediates  between  what  members  of  a  given  community 
know  and  do,  and  accumulates  comparative  understanding  of  what 
members  of  communities  generally  have  known  and  done.  (p. 57) 

The  ethnographer's  goal  is  to  provide  a  description  and  an  interpretative  account  of  what 

people  do  in  a  setting  (e.g,  community,  school,  classroom),  the  outcomes  of  their 

interactions  and  the  meaning  those  interactions  have  for  them. 

Ethnography,  then,  represents  an  important  alternative  to  other  research  methods 
because  it  allows  the  exploration  of  fundamental  issues  in  second  language  teaching  and 
learning.  One  such  basic  question  has  to  do  with  how  everyday  life  unfolds  in  second 
language  programs.  As  stated  earlier,  second  language  teaching  and  learning  occurs  in  a 
wide  spectrum  of  settings  (e.g.,  bilingual,  ESOL,  English  as  a  Foreign  Language)  with  an 
even  wider  range  of  students  (immigrants,  refugees,  foreign  language  learners,  native 
Americans),  yet  the  hterature  available  does  not  always  address— let  alone  document--these 
important  variations  among  programs. 

Ethnographic  methods  allow  for  a  systematic  examination  and  documentation  of 
teaching  and  learning  interactions  in  rich,  contextualized  detail  with  the  aim  of  developing 
grounded  theory  (Watson-Gegeo,  1988).  This  is,  precisely,  the  attempt  in  this  study.  In 
order  to  examine  and  document  how  second  language  teaching  and  learning  takes  place  in 
an  elementary  ESOL  program,  two  distinct,  but  complementary,  data  collection  procedures 
were  used  during  the  1989-1990  school  year.  The  study  began  with  the  observation  of 
general  characteristics  of  the  school  and  elementary  ESOL  program,  participants  and 
activities.  Examination  of  the  macrofeatures  of  this  elementary  program  provided  a 
framework  in  which  microfeatures  of  naturally  occurring  events  (e.g.,  "talking  circle," 
story  reading,  writing)  were  situated  and  analyzed  in  detail.  Stated  differently,  the  first 
phase  of  this  ethnographic  project  included  a  study  of  theoretically  salient  aspects  of 
setting,  participants,  and  activities.  Second,  based  on  findings  from  this  first  stage, 
specific  classroom  events  were  identified,  videotaped,  and  analyzed.  Microanalyis  of  these 
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data  was  guided  by  an  interactive  sociolinguisdc  perspective  (Boggs,  1985;  Gumperz, 
1981,  1982;  Hymes,  1974,  1981;  Trueba,  Guthrie,  &  Au,  1981). 

Significance  of  the  Study 
This  study  had  both  a  descriptive  and  theory  building  intent.  A  review  of  the 
hterature  in  the  area  of  second  language  teaching  and  learning  suggested  the  need  for  a 
study  of  a  single  ESOL  program  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  Because  most  of  the 
research  in  SLA  takes  place  in  university-based  laboratory  centers  or  in  school  settings  that 
are  not  representative  of  everyday  life  in  schools,  there  is  no  body  of  literature  describing 
the  complexities  of  teaching  and  learning  processes  that  take  place  in  second  language 
programs.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  provide  a  detailed  description  and  analysis  of 
an  ESOL  program  and  the  interaction  that  took  place  within  it. 

In  addition,  a  grounded  theory  (Glaser  &  Strauss,  1967)  of  the  interface  of  setting, 
participants,  and  activities  was  developed.  The  term  grounded  is  used  to  refer  to  theory 
based  in,  and  derived  from,  data  and  arrived  at  through  systematic  process  of  induction 
(Watson-Gegeo,  1988).  Results  of  this  study  may  contribute  to  the  body  of  knowledge 
about  classroom  processes  and  second  language  acquisition  in  educational  settings  by  (a) 
identifying,  describing,  and  analyzing  the  nature  of  everyday  hfe  in  an  ESOL  program  from 
the  perspective  of  the  participants;  and  (b)  providing  implications  and  recommendations  for 
both  practice  and  policy.  In  addition,  this  research  seeks  to  inform  curriculum  decisions  in 
ESOL  programs.  By  providing  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which 
students  learn  English  as  a  second  language  in  the  school  setting,  teachers  can  adapt 
instructional  practices  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  particular  students. 

Finally,  understanding  the  complexities  of  school  processes  and  the  different 
learning  styles  of  language  minority  students  enriches  our  knowledge  of  teaching  and 
learning.  From  a  cross-cultural  perspective,  learning  about  language  minority  students-in 
contrast  with  Enghsh-speaking  children-can  aide  us  in  understanding  all  children  (Hymes, 
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1981,  Trueba,  1987).  By  the  same  token,  the  study  of  bilingual  and  ESOL  programs  can 
lead  to  better  understanding  the  wide  range  of  educational  contexts.  Ultimately,  through 
the  study  of  different  classrooms,  programs,  and  school  settings,  alternatives  options  and 
concrete  recommendations  for  improvement  can  be  proposed. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  literature  on  language  minority  and  bilingual  education  can  be  extremely 
confusing  when  it  comes  to  naming  and  defining  tiie  multiple  variations  in  program  design. 
Researchers,  administrators,  practitioners,  and  politicians  have  used  a  wide  variety  of,  at 
times,  conflicting  terms  and  acronyms  to  refer  to  different  programs  and  participants.  The 
terms  and  definitions  which  follow  have  been  chosen  as  those  most  widely  used  and 
accepted  in  the  field  and  the  most  relevant  to  the  purposes  in  this  study. 

BiUngual  education  refers  to  "the  use  of  two  languages,  one  of  which  is  English,  as 
mediums  of  instruction"  (BiUngual  Education  Act  of  1968).  Within  this  broad  concept,  a 
variety  of  different  options  are  possible.  Troike  (1981)  mentions  one  restriction--that  a 
bilingual  program  must  utilize  both  the  student's  native  language  and  English.  The  amount 
and  balance  between  them  is  a  matter  that  deserves  further  consideration. 

English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  instructional  approaches  acknowledge  the 
linguistic  ability  differences  between  the  students'  native  language  and  English,  and 
incorporate  English  instructional  activities  to  enhance  school  language  learning  (see  Note  at 
end  of  chapter). 

English  for  speakers  of  other  languages  (ESOL)  constitute  alternative  approaches  of 
instruction  for  teaching  English  as  a  second  language.  The  focus  is  less  on  the  language 
itself  than  on  providing  hands-on  activities  which  require  language  use  for  communicative 
purposes  rather  than  just  talking  about  language.  As  students  increase  their  mastery  of 
English,  they  are  gradually  moved  into  academic  classes  with  native  speakers  of  English. 
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Immigrants  are  those  persons  bom  outside  the  United  States  who  have  come  to  Hve 
permanently  in  the  United  States. 

Language  minority  students  are  those  students  who  (a)  are  characterized  by 
substantive  participation  in  a  non-English-speaking  social  environment,  (b)  have  acquured 
the  functional  communicative  abilities  of  that  social  environment,  and  (c)  are  exposed  to 
substantive  English-speaking  environments  during  the  formal  educational  process  (August 
&  Garcia,  1988). 

Limited  in  English  proficiency  (LEP)  students  are  those  smdents  who  on  school 
entry  lack  the  necessary  EngUsh  skills  for  immediate  success  in  an  all-English  curriculum. 

Native  English  speakers  are  those  persons  whose  first,  or  native,  language  is 
English. 

Non-English-speakers  (NES)  are  those  persons  who  are  speakers  of  other 
languages  and  have  limited  English  skills. 

Organization  of  the  Report 
A  review  of  selected  literature  is  presented  in  Chapter  2.  The  methodology  used  in 
this  study  is  addressed  in  Chapter  3.  In  the  next  two  chapters  different  levels  of  analysis 
and  findings  are  presented.  In  Chapter  4,  a  thorough  description  of  salient  aspects  of  the 
school,  ESOL  program,  participants,  and  activities  is  presented.  In  Chapter  5  the  focus 
shifts  to  the  social  and  communicative  characteristics  of  face-to-face  interactions  of  teacher 
and  students  within  selected  classroom  practices.  A  summary  of  the  findings,  conclusions, 
implications,  and  reconamendations  are  presented  in  Chapter  6. 
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Notes 

Although  ESL  and  ESOL  are  often  times  used  interchangeably,  the  distinction 
between  these  two  acronyms  can  best  be  explained  in  historical  terms.  The  usage  has 
moved  from  a  more  general  approach,  that  is  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL),  to  one 
that  is  more  specific,  such  as  English  for  speakers  of  other  languages  (ESOL). 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  profession  of  teaching  ESL  began  to  expand  in 
response  to  increasing  numbers  of  immigrant  and  refugee  children  entering  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  growing  numbers  of  international  students  coming  from  abroad.  A 
reflection  of  this  growth  was  the  establishment  of  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers 
of  Other  Languages)  in  1966.  Because  the  acronym  ESL  could  be  used  to  refer  to  different 
learners  (foreign  or  native  bom)  and  locations  (teaching  English  overseas  or  in  the  United 
States),  the  newly  founded  professional  organization  made  a  distinction  between  English  as 
a  foreign  language  (EFL),  and  English  for  speakers  of  other  languages  (ESOL). 

The  purpose,  then,  was  to  use  ESOL  when  referring  to  teaching  English  to  non- 
native  speakers  who  are  North  American  citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States,  usually  children  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  enrolled  in  domestic 
programs.  Hence,  the  new  acronym  ESOL  represents  the  development  of  the  profession 
from  one  whose  major  concern  was  foreign  students  to  one  whose  primar>'  focus  is 
domestic  learners  of  English  who  cannot  accurately  be  described  as  foreigners. 
Furthermore,  the  new  acronym,  ESOL,  reflects  programmatic  directions  and  policies 
toward  deemphasis  on  grammar  and  increased  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  language 
learning  within  the  context  of  schooling.  Although  theoretically  ESL  and  ESOL  represent 
different  programs  or  approaches,  in  practice  both  acronyms  are  used  as  analogous  temis 
encompassing  a  broad  and  far  from  unified  set  of  theories  and  practices  regarding  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  a  second  language. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

Introduction 
The  purpose  of  this  review  of  the  literature  is  to  provide  a  context  for  discussion  of 
the  conceptual  issues  and  research  findings  for  the  phenoinena  investigated  in  this  study. 
In  the  furst  section,  selected  historical  events  that  led  to  the  development  of  bilingual 
education  in  the  United  States  are  reviewed.  As  noted  earlier,  any  discussion  dealing  with 
instructional  issues  concerning  language  minority  students  needs  to  be  framed  within  this 
larger  context,  otherwise  these  issues  "tend  to  get  lost  in  discussions  of  bilingual  education 
which  are  often  emotional  and  philosophical  rather  than  substantive"  (Wong-Fillmore  & 
Valadez,  1986,  p.  653). 

In  the  second  section,  the  nature  and  developments  of  first  and  second  language 
acquisition  research  are  addressed.  Also,  a  selection  of  relevant  issues  related  to  individual 
learner  and  social  settings  factors  is  presented  in  this  section.  In  particular,  it  will  be 
argued  that  language  learning  is  as  much  a  social  process  as  it  is  a  cognitive  one.  Although 
most  of  the  topics  and  concepts  in  this  section  have  emerged  from  the  fields  of  linguistics 
and  cognitive  psychology,  they  are  critically  discussed  in  light  of  a  broader  framework. 
That  is,  the  examples  presented  serve  to  illustrate  the  utility  of  the  concepts  by  going 
beyond  theoretical  considerations  to  find  their  application  in  concrete  instructional 
situations. 

In  the  last  section  of  this  chapter,  an  alternative  approach  to  the  study  of  second 
language  learning  is  considered.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  notion  of  communicative 
competence  proposed  by  sociolinguists  and  ethnographers  of  communication  is  presented. 
This  discussion  is  then  extended  to  include  the  application  of  communicative  competence  as 
it  relates  to  the  study  of  everyday  life  in  the  classroom.  The  chapter  is  concluded  with  a 
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discussion  of  some  of  the  main  constructs  that  provide  a  framework  for  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  classroom  as  a  communicative  environment  and  teaching  and  learning  as 
linguistic  processes.  Selected  constructs  are  examined  in  Hght  of  concrete  examples  that 
illustrate  their  application  in  the  study  of  second  language  learning.  A  summary  of  the 
review  of  the  literature  concludes  the  chapter. 

Bilingual  Education  in  the  United  States 
It  is  not  possible  to  study  bilingual  education  in  the  United  States  without  mention 
of  the  historical  development  and  rationale  of  the  biUngual  movement.  Dramatic  changes  in 
language  poHcies  have  taken  place  in  this  country  during  the  last  two  decades,  and  at 
present  the  education  of  language  minority  students  is  extremely  controversial.  Researches 
who  propose  to  examine  an  elementary  EngUsh  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL) 
program  cannot  ignore  the  social  and  political  issues  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
contemporary  bilingual  education  movement  in  the  United  States. 

Historical  Background 

The  United  States  is  a  multilingual  nation  and,  like  many  other  nations  of  the  world, 
has  a  long  history  of  linguistic  diversity.  Throughout  its  history,  this  country  has  probably 
been  the  home  of  more  groups  speaking  different  languages  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  (Grosjean,  1982).  Although  each  new  group  of  immigrants  brought  their  own 
language,  many  later  wimessed  the  erosion  of  that  language  in  the  face  of  an  implicitly 
acknowledged  official  language,  English  (Hakuta,  1986).  In  the  following  discussion  an 
overview  of  the  major  events  that  have  influenced  bilingual  and  ESL  education  in  the 
United  States  over  the  last  decades  is  provided. 

The  United  States  has  not  always  been  a  nation  where  English  was  the  only 
language  taught  in  schools.  During  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  immigrants  with  different 
linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds  settled  throughout  the  country.  Since  then,  immigrants 
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have  formed  cultural  and  linguistic  clusters  throughout  the  nation  (Grosjean,  1982).  For 
instance,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  Chinese  immigrant  to  seek  to  settle  in  a  Chinatown  in  San 
Francisco  or  New  Yorlc  or  for  a  German  family  to  find  its  way  to  Wisconsin.  Studies  on 
the  history  of  immigrant  communities  in  the  United  States  (Grosjean,  1982;  Kloss,  1977) 
suggest  that  schools  in  this  country  have  not  always  been  the  primary  agents  for 
assimilation  of  language  minority  groups.  During  the  19th  century  many  public  and  private 
schools  used  other  languages,  in  conjunction  with  English  or  without  it,  for  instruction. 
Ovando  and  Collier  (1985)  reported  that  in  1900  in  the  Midwest,  at  least  231,700  children 
were  studying  German  in  public  elementary  schools,  and  in  New  Mexico,  either  Spanish  or 
English  or  both  could  be  the  language  of  the  school.  During  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century,  bilingual  or  non-English  language  instruction  was  provided  in  some  form  in 
several  public  schools.  German,  for  example,  was  taught  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Oregon;  French  in  Louisiana; 
and  Spanish  in  the  Southwest  (Crawford,  1989;  Ovando  &  Collier,  1985). 

In  a  slow  progression  and  under  pressure  from  state  legislation  and  from  parents 
who  wanted  to  help  their  children  assimilate,  schools  became  bilingual  and  children  were 
taught  in  both  the  minority  language  and  in  English  (Grosjean,  1982).  By  the  end  of  the 
1800s,  there  was  a  call  for  all  immigrants  to  become  assimilated  into  one  cultural  and 
hnguistic  mold.  The  preservation  of  a  strong  European  identity  by  some  immigrant 
communities  was  perceived  as  threatening  to  national  interests,  and  the  need  to  "assimilate" 
those  communities  into  the  Anglo-American  society  emerged.  In  this  context,  schools  were 
given  the  task  of  "Americanizing"  all  immigrants,  and  many  state  laws  were  passed  caUing 
for  Enghsh-only  instruction.  This  push  to  impose  the  English  language  and  Anglo  culture 
became  a  pattern  within  the  schools  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Further, 
three  additional  factors  have  been  suggested  by  Ovando  and  Collier  (1985)  to  explain  this 
English-only  phenomenon:  the  need  for  national  unity  during  the  two  world  wai-s,  the 
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standardization  and  bureaucratization  of  urban  schools,  and  the  desire  to  centralize  and 
solidify  national  gains  around  unified  goals  for  the  country. 

After  several  decades  of  all-English  instruction,  the  second  World  War  exposed  the 
lack  of  foreign-language  skills  among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  the 
controversy  raised  by  Sputnik,  the  National  Defense  Education  ACT  (NDEA)  of  1958 
provided  federal  money  for  the  expansion  of  foreign-language  teaching  (Ovando  &  Collier, 
1985).  Although  the  latter  was  a  great  step  forward,  it  did  not  solve  the  two  conflicting 
approaches  prevalent  in  U.S.  policy  which  remain  to  this  day.  On  one  side,  tlie  recognition 
by  the  federal  government  of  the  need  to  develop  and  support  foreign-language  instruction 
for  the  sake  of  improved  international  relations  and  national  security;  on  the  other  side, 
language,  a  valuable  resource,  is  lost  as  immigrant  children  become  assimilated  through  the 
educational  system.  These  two  conflicting  trends  have  resulted  in  two  different  approaches 
to  dealing  with  the  needs  of  language  minority  students:  Bilingual  and  ESL  instruction. 
Some  of  the  differences  and  similarities  in  these  approaches  will  be  discussed  below. 

English  as  a  second  language  instruction 

The  profession  of  teaching  English  to  speakers  of  other  languages  began  to  expand 
as  a  result  of  the  arrival  of  new  students  from  different  countries.  In  addition  to  the  new 
waves  of  immigrant  and  refugee  children  arriving  during  the  1950s,  increasing  numbers  of 
international  students  came  with  their  children  to  attend  North  American  universities.  This 
expansion  was  also  manifested  in  three  other  ways:  the  establishment  of  the  professional 
organization  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages)  in  1966,  the 
increased  demand  for  courses  in  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  methodology,  and  the 
development  of  ESL  textbooks  and  programs  of  study. 

A  new  approach  for  teaching  English  to  language  minority  children  was  a  clear 
indication  of  changes  in  school  policies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  "sink-or  swim" 
approach  rested  on  the  belief  that  by  teaching  language  minority  students  in  English,  the 
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school  was  providing  them  with  the  means  to  learn  the  language  itself  (Wong-Fillmore  & 
Valadez,  1986).  Some  students  survived  the  experience  and,  after  they  learned  English, 
they  had  the  linguistic  tools  to  deal  with  school  and  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
opportunities  available.  But  not  all  students  were  able  to  learn  EngUsh  just  by  being 
immersed  in  an  EngUsh-speaking  classroom.  Some  students  were  never  able  to  catch  up 
with  their  English-speaking  peers,  or,  what  is  worse,  were  not  able  to  get  much  out  of  their 
educational  experiences. 

Although  ESL  instruction  has  received  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  this  approach  has 
gready  improved  the  process  of  teaching  English  to  non-English  speakers.  When  ESL 
approaches  first  appeared  in  the  United  States,  students  were  given  instruction  in  special 
pullout  programs  with  lessons  of  45  minutes  to  a  half  a  day  in  length.  The  emphasis  of 
these  seminal  programs  was  on  the  instruction  of  discrete  linguistic  skills.  Although  ESL 
instruction  has  gradually  moved  away  from  dwelling  on  grammatical  knowledge,  this  form 
of  instruction  has  continued  to  generate  adverse  opinions.  One  of  the  major  arguments 
against  ESL  instruction,  as  reported  by  Wong-Fillmore  and  Valadez  (1986),  is  that  ESL 
only  deals  with  the  problem  of  teaching  the  language  of  the  school  but  does  not  help 
students  acquire  basic  skills  and  subject  matter.  This  argument  may  still  hold  true  for  some 
programs,  even  though  at  present  most  ESL  or  ESOL  instruction  reflects  a  more  holistic 
approach  tiiat  integrates  language,  subject  matter,  and  culture. 

Recent  bilingual  instaiction 

Bilinsual  education  was  reactivated  in  the  United  States  with  the  arrival  of  Cuban 
refugees  into  Florida  in  the  late  1950s.  As  Cubans  poured  into  Miami,  they  established 
private  schools  where  all  instruction  was  given  in  Spanish.  As  time  went  by  and  their 
hopes  to  return  to  the  island  vanished,  this  new  group  began  to  influence  the  public  schools 
to  establish  bilingual  classes  where  EngUsh  and  Spanish  were  used  as  media  of  instruction. 
In  1963  an  experimental  program  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation  was  set  up  in  the  Coral 
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Way  Elementary  School  in  Miami.  Its  main  goal  was  the  enrichment  of  the  child's 
linguistic  and  cultural  experiences  (Hakuta,  1986).  Because  the  program  was  judged 
successful,  several  other  bilingual  programs  were  established  in  Dade  County,  Rorida. 

In  1964  following  Florida's  example,  Texas  began  to  experiment  with  some 
bilingual  instruction  in  two  school  districts.  By  1968  biUngual  education  was  being 
provided  in  at  least  56  locally  initiated  programs  in  13  states,  and,  although  most  of  the 
programs  were  Spanish-English,  six  other  languages  were  also  represented  (Ovando  & 

Collier,  1985). 

Although  the  increase  in  student  enrollments  in  bilingual  programs  in  Dade  County 
was  impressive,  educational  opportunity  was  still  not  available  to  everyone.  Hakuta  (1986) 
reported  that  in  1975  the  school  system  identified  16,046  smdents  who  were  considered  of 
non-Enghsh-speaking  or  limited-English-speaking  ability.  Most  of  these  students  were  not 
in  bilingual  programs  but  in  ESL  programs,  that  is,  in  programs  designed  for  non-Enghsh 
speakers  where  all  insd-uction  was  in  English.  Under  these  circumstances,  bilingual 
education  in  Dade  County,  which  had  so  far  been  the  result  of  local  initiatives,  came  into 
contact  with  the  efforts  of  the  federal  government  in  bilingual  education. 

Federal  legislation 

The  passage  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1968  under  Title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  created  a  significant  change  in  the  education  of 
language  minority  students.  The  poUtical  effervescence  of  the  1960s  created  a  context  to 
support  changes  in  educational  poUcies.  Minority  groups,  encouraged  by  the  black  civil 
rights  movement,  reacted  against  the  assimilation  processes  of  North  American  society. 
These  groups  wanted  to  express  their  ethnic  and  language  identity  and  demanded  that  their 
languages  and  cultures  be  respected  and  maintained.  Their  efforts  led  some  authorities  to 
accept  the  fact  that  public  schools  were  not  meeting  the  needs  of  all  children.  Hence,  the 
passage  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  in  1968  was  a  response  to  poUtical  pressures  and 
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represented  the  first  national  recognition  of  the  particular  needs  of  language  minority 
children. 

Through  the  1968  bill  legislators  made  funds  available  to  local  educational  agencies 
to  start  and  test  bilingual  programs  in  their  schools.  These  local  agencies  had  to  compete 
for  funds,  and  programs  were  entirely  voluntary.  There  was  no  federal  requirement  that 
programs  be  adopted,  although  it  was  expected  that  local  funding  for  successful  programs 
would  be  at  possible  once  federal  support  was  no  longer  available  (Wong-Fillmore  & 
Valadez,  1986). 

One  important  requirement  of  this  legislation  was  that  experimental  programs  were 
intended  to  serve  the  special  educational  needs  of  children  of  "limited-English-speaking 
ability"  (LES)-especially  those  from  families  with  incomes  below  $3,000  per  year 
(Hakuta,  1986).  The  1974  amendments  changed  the  law  to  include  all  LBS  children, 
ending  the  low-income  requirement.  In  1978  the  definitipn  was  expanded  further  to 
include  children  of  limited  English  proficiency  (LEP).  This  last  change  allows  students  to 
remain  in  a  program  until  they  reach  full  proficiency  in  English  ratiier  than  requiring  that 
they  be  tested  and  exited  solely  on  the  basis  of  oral  skills  (Ovando  &  Collier,  1985). 

Ovando  and  ColHer  (1985)  identified  three  main  purposes  of  the  1968  Act:  (a)  to 
increase  English  language  skills,  (b)  to  maintain  and  increase  mother-tongue  skills,  and 
(c)  to  support  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  student.  The  amendments  of  1974  and  1978 
emphasized  the  importance  of  mastery  of  English-language  skills  as  the  main  purpose  of 
the  bill.  The  1978  amendments  also  allowed  participation  of  English-speaking  children  in 
bilingual  programs  funded  by  Title  VII.  The  latter  represented  an  important  step  toward  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  two-way  integrated  programs.    The  inclusion  of  English- 
speaking  students  meant  that  it  provided  funding  for  both  EngUsh-language  instruction  for 
linguistic  minorities  and  foreign-language  for  English-speaking  children. 

The  training  of  bilingual  personnel  through  grants,  contracts,  and  fellowships  to 
local  and  state  educational  agencies  was  provided  for  in  the  1968  legislation  and  further 
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expanded  in  1974  and  1978.  Funds  for  research  were  not  provided  until  1978. 
Researchers  were  charged  with  the  task  of  providing  answers  to  Congressional  questions 
for  reauthorization  in  the  following  years.  In  1979,  as  part  of  the  total  research  effort,  a 
National  Center  for  BiUngual  Education  was  established  in  Los  Alamitos,  California 
(Ovando  &  Collier,  1985). 

A  landmark  court  decision:  Lau  v.  Nichols  (1974) 

With  the  passage  of  the  1968  Bilingual  Education  Act,  the  U.S.  Government 

endorsed  bilingual  education  as  a  means  of  assisting  minority  language  children  in  attaining 

equality  of  educational  opportunity.  However,  it  was  not  until  after  the  Supreme  Court 

decision  in  the  Lau  v.  Nichols  case  in  1974  that  bilingual  programs  expanded  across  the 

nation. 

In  this  landmark  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  1800  Chinese 

students  in  San  Francisco  were  not  being  provided  an  equal  educational 

opportunity  compared  with  their  English-speaking  peers.There  is  no 

equality  of  treatment  merely  by  providing  students  with  the 

same  facilities,  textbooks,  teachers,  and  curriculum;  for  students  who  do 

not  understand  English  are  effectively  foreclosed  from  any  meaningful 

education. 

Basic  EngUsh  skills  are  at  the  core  of  what  public  schools  teach.  Imposition 
of  a  requirement  that,  before  a  child  can  effectively  participate  in  the 
education  program,  he  must  already  have  acquired  those  basic  skills  is  to 
make  a  mockery  of  public  education.  We  know  that  those  who  do  not 
understand  English  are  certain  to  find  their  classroom  experiences  wholly 
incomprehensible  and  in  no  way  meaningful,  (quoted  in  Ovando  &  Collier, 
1985,  p.  34) 

Although  Lau  v.  Nichols  did  not  have  a  du-ect  and  immediate  impact  on  the  growth 

of  the  bilingual  education  movement,  the  decision  legitimated  and  gave  impetus  to  the 

movement  for  equal  educational  opportunities  for  students  who  do  not  speak  English. 

Moreover,  the  case 

raised  the  nation's  consciousness  of  the  need  for  bilingual  education, 
encouraged  additional  federal  legislation,  energized  federal  enforcement 
efforts,  led  to  federal  funding  of  nine  regional  'general  assistance  Lau 
centers,'  aided  the  passage  of  state  laws  mandating  bilingual  education,  and 
spawned  more  lawsuits.  (Teitelbaum  &  Hiller,  1977,  p.  139) 
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The  Lau  decision  was  later  translated  into  federal  policy  when  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  recruited  a  group  of  experts  to  develop  informal  policy  guidelines  for  school 
districts  judged  to  be  out  of  compliance  with  Tide  VI  and  the  Lau  decision.  In  their 
document,  commonly  called  the  "Lau  Remedies,"  school  boards  were  directed  to  identify 
students  with  a  primary  or  home  language  other  than  English  and  to  assess  their  relative 
proficiency  in  English  and  their  native  language  (Hakuta,  1986). 

In  sum,  in  the  previous  discussion  two  of  the  more  important  judicial  ruUngs  related 
to  language  minority  students  have  been  highlighted.  These  decisions  have  promoted 
major  changes  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  with  regard  to  provision  of  educational 
services  to  students  who  do  not  speak  EngUsh.  At  present,  school  systems  are  obhged  to 
identify  all  limited-English-proficient  students  by  language  and  national  origin  and  to  state 
the  kinds  of  services  they  are  providing  for  tiiese  students.  Schools  are  now  providing  at 
least  classes  of  English  for  speakers  of  other  languages,  rather  than  merely  offering  a  sink- 
or-swim  approach  to  language  learning  for  language  minority  students.  Bilingual  programs 
are  being  implemented  in  many  states  in  a  wide  variety  of  languages  and  programs  designs. 
Funding  is  also  available  for  inservice  programs  for  teachers  and  administrators  and  also 
for  research  efforts. 

Educational  Programs  for  Language  Minority  Suidents 

Educational  programs  for  language  minority  children  have  taken  on  a  variety  of 
forms.  Based  on  the  assessment  of  different  variables,  several  typologies  have  been 
proposed  (August  &  Garcia,  1988;  Grosjean,  1982;  Mackey,  1970;  Ovando  &  Collier, 
1985;  Ramirez,  1985).    The  result  has  been  a  broad  and,  at  times,  confusing  variety  of 
program  models  and  terms.  For  example,  Grosjean  (1982)  limited  his  discussion  to 
two  types  of  programs:  those  that  lead  to  linguistic  and  cultural  assimilation  and  those  that 
lead  to  linguistic  and  cultural  diversification.  August  and  Garcia  (1988)  distinguished  two 
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main  categories  of  educational  programs:  additive  and  substractive.  On  the  one  hand, 
additive  program  developers  utilize  the  students'  native  language  and  enhance  their  ability 
to  utilize  that  language  along  with  English.  Substractive  program  developers,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  or  may  not  use  the  students'  language  and  serve  to  enhance  English  without 
regard  for  the  development  of  their  native  language.  The  subsequent  program  descriptions 
appear  to  be  most  widely  accepted  by  the  community  of  practitioners  and  researchers. 
They  are  based  on  a  typology  suggested  by  Ovando  and  Collier  (1985). 

Transitional  bilingual  education 

In  these  programs,  the  native  language  is  used  as  a  bridge  to  the  total  submersion  of 
the  student  in  English.  Native-language  instruction  is  provided  to  avoid  loss  of  grade-level 
skills  while  mastery  of  second  language  is  taking  place.  As  soon  as  students  are 
considered  proficient  enough  in  English  to  work  academically  in  all-English  classes,  they 
are  moved  from  the  biUngual  program  into  monolingual  classes  with  English-speaking 
students.  One  major  problem  associated  with  this  type  of  program  is  that  transitional 
classes  tend  to  be  perceived,  by  regular  staff  and  students,  as  a  lower  track  for  slow 
students.  It  is,  at  times,  seen  as  a  type  of  segregated,  remedial,  or  compensatory  program. 

Maintenance  bilingual  education 

Within  this  model,  there  is  less  emphasis  in  exiting  students  from  the  program  as 
soon  as  possible.  Students  in  bihngual  classes  receive  content-area  instruction  in  both 
languages  for  as  many  years  as  the  school  system  can  provide  the  service.  The  most 
important  concem  in  these  types  of  programs  is  that  students  receive  a  soHd  academic 
curriculum  with  support  for  reaching  full  EngHsh-language  proficiency  without  negating 
their  first  language  in  the  process. 
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Two-way  enrichment  bilingual  education 

Two-way  programs  have  an  integrated  model  in  which  speakers  of  both  languages 
are  placed  together  in  a  bilingual  classroom  to  learn  each  others'  language  and  work 
academically  in  both  languages.  This  approach  can  function  as  an  effective  means  of 
teaching  a  second  language  to  native-English-speakers  as  well  as  providing  an  integrated 
class  for  language  minority  students.  It  is  the  only  model  which  places  both  groups  at  the 
same  starting  point  and  thus  sensitizes  English  speakers  to  the  complex  process  of  learning 
a  second  language.  In  Canada,  for  example,  French-speaking  and  Enghsh-speaking 
students  attend  the  same  program  where  half  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  French  and  the 
other  half  in  English  (August  &  Garcia,  1988).  For  French-speaking  students,  special 
attention  is  paid  to  developing  the  native  language  while  acquiring  English.  For  students 
whose  native  language  is  Enghsh,  particular  attention  is  eiven  to  develonin?  the  sprnnri 
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Structured  immersion  education 

In  this  model  language  minority  students  receive  instruction  totally  in  an  ESL 
format,  with  native  language  tutoring  support  as  needed  during  the  first  year  or  two. 
Teachers  in  such  a  program  are  bihngual  and  accept  students'  responses  in  first  language 
but  respond  only  in  EngUsh.  Ovando  and  Collier  (1985)  suggested  that  this  model  is  very 
similar  to  many  transitional  bihngual  and  ESL-only  programs  but  has  just  been  given  a  new 
label. 

EngHsh  as  a  second  laneuage  (ESU  or  English  for  speakers  of  other  languages  (FRCiJ  ^ 
In  these  programs  Unguistic  ability  differences  between  student's  native  language 
and  English  are  acknowledged.  The  method  of  teaching  English  does  not  focus  on 
language  per  se  in  a  traditional,  direct  instruction  mode.  Rather,  the  approach  is  "hands- 
on,"  interactive,  and  experiential.  As  students  become  more  proficient  in  English,  they  are 
gradually  "immersed"  in  regular  classes  with  native  English  speakers. 

Originally  ESL  programs  were  developed  as  an  integral  component  of  transitional, 
maintenance,  and  two-way  bilingual  education.  In  these  instances,  ESL  instruction 
included  English  taught  from  a  second-language  point  of  view  in  language  arts  classes  and 
content-area  instruction  in  English,  provided  at  students'  level  of  English  proficiency.  In 
the  last  years,  a  variety  of  ESL-only  programs  has  been  developed  in  pubhc  schools  to 
meet  the  needs  of  international  students  who  do  not  share  a  common  language.  These 
ESL-only  programs  may  function  as  pullout  programs  in  which  students  receive  from 
one  hour  to  a  half  a  day  of  instruction  in  separated  centers  or  classrooms.  Some  school 
districts  have  all-day  or  half-day  intensive  ESL  classes  which  introduce  content-area 
subjects  at  the  level  of  the  student's  English  proficiency.  These  special  ESL  classes  may  be 
caUed  High-Intensity  Language  Training  (HILT),  ESL  clusters,  or  alternative  ESL 
programs. 
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The  above  outline  has  shown  some  of  the  most  common  program  models  for 
teaching  EngUsh  in  the  United  States.  Although  programs  that  serve  language  minority 
students  have  the  same  goal  for  helping  children  acquire  the  necessary  EngUsh  proficiency 
to  succeed  in  school,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  major  differences  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
incorporate  the  native  language  of  the  student.  To  illustrate  how  one  broad  educational  goal 
(i.e.,  second  language  teaching  and  learning)  is  translated  into  different  program  models, 
two  distinct  programs  will  be  briefly  discussed.  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to 
demonstrate  how  a  series  of  contextual  factors  need  to  be  accounted  for  when  analyzing 
diverse  second  language  educational  programs. 

Although  an  immersion  program  for  Cambodian  refugee  children  and  a  French 
foreign  language  program  for  English-speaking  students  both  include  teaching  and  learning 
a  second  language,  there  might  be  fundamental  differences  at  several  levels.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  program  for  Cambodian  children  might  follow  a  sink-or  swim  approach  where 
students  are  "submersed"  all  day  in  a  classroom  with  monolingual  English-speaking 
students  and  teachers  without  a  native-language  support  or  appropriate  second  language 
instruction.  The  French  program,  on  the  other  hand,  might  include  45  minutes  of  daily 
instruction  in  French  to  English-speaking  students  in  order  to  enhance  their  education. 
Thus,  differences  between  these  two  programs  in  terms  of  language  of  instruction, 
populations  served,  and  program  models  appear  more  clearly.  Furthermore,  and  in  relation 
to  federal  and  state  legislations,  both  programs  might  be  treated  rather  differendy.  For 
example,  while  the  program  for  Cambodian  students  might  be  considered  as  "remedial," 
the  other  one  may  be  part  of  an  "enrichment"  school  program.  Thus,  taking  into  account  a 
variety  of  contextual  factors  such  as  the  type  of  population  served,  languages  taught, 
certification  requirements  for  teachers,  instructional  approaches,  federal  and  state 
legislations,  among  others,  is  a  sine  qua  non  when  discussing,  analyzing,  and  designing 
second  language  educational  programs. 
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Alternative  Perspectives  on  the  Study  of  Second  Language 
Teaching  and  Learning 

The  literature  on  second  language  teaching  and  learning  is  abundant.  Over  the  past 
two  decades  findings  from  empirical  studies  in  second  language  acquisition  have  provided 
a  great  deal  of  detailed  information  on  the  development  of  grammatical  skills.  Yet, 
questions  about  the  interactive  processes  of  teaching  and  learning  and  of  the  particularities 
of  the  context  remain  largely  unanswered.  The  following  discussion  of  different 
perspectives  in  the  study  of  second  language  teaching  and  learning  includes  a  small  sample 
of  the  myriad  of  issues  found  in  the  literature.  Different  concepts  and  issues  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  relevance  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  Although  teaching  and 
learning  a  second  language  are  generally  treated  as  separated  areas  of  research,  in  this 
review  they  will  be  integrated.  The  main  reason  to  do  so  is  the  underiying  belief  that 
teaching  and  learning  are  integrally  related. 

Teaching  and  learning  a  second  language  are  not  uniform  and  predictable 
phenomena.  There  is  no  single  way  in  which  learners  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  second 
language  nor  "one-right- way"  to  teach  it.  Teaching  and  learning  a  second  language 
involves  many  factors  pertaining  to  the  social  settings  in  which  language  programs  are 
conducted,  instructional  processes,  and  the  learners  themselves.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  start  by  recognizing  the  complexity  and  diversity  that  results  from  the  interaction  of  these 
three  sets  of  factors.  Different  learners  in  different  settings  and  situations  learn  a  second 
language  in  different  manners. 

First  and  Second  Language  Acquisition 

The  history  of  second  language  (L2)  acquisition  research  has  developed  as  an  echo 
to  research  in  first  language  (LI)  acquisition.  Traditionally,  the  incHnation  in  second 
language  acquisition  research  has  been  to  understand  the  process  of  first  language 
acquisition  in  monolingual  children  before  trying  to  understand  second  language 
acquisition,  and  to  understand  both  of  these  before  trying  to  understand  second  language 
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acquisition  in  bilingual  education  classrooms  (Hakuta,  1986).  It  is  not  surprising  that,  at 
present,  one  of  the  major  debates  in  the  field  of  linguistics  involves  the  extent  to  which 
second  language  acquisition  (SLA)  and  first  language  acquisition  are  similar  or  different 
processes. 

Researchers  on  the  recently  emerging  field  of  L2  research  have  tended  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  LI  acquisition  researchers,  both  in  methodology  and  in  many  of  the  issues 
treated.  Although  this  body  of  research  has  grown  considerably  in  the  last  decades,  "very 
litde  is  known  about  how  learners  develop  a  knowledge  of  a  second  language  in  the 
classroom"  (Ellis,  1984,  p.  5).  In  his  book.  Classroom  Second  Language  Development 
(1984),  Ellis  stated  two  major  reasons  to  explain  the  low  number  of  studies  in  this  area: 
Fu-st,  second  language  learning  has  been  looked  at  as  a  direct  result  of  what  is  taught.  That 
is,  learning  a  second  language  is  viewed  as  more  successful  and  at  a  faster  rate  when  the 
teaching  content  is  optimally  ordered  and  optimally  taught.  Thus,  discussions  regarding 
second  language  learning  have  generally  focused  on  issues  such  as  what  to  include  in  the 
language  teaching  syllabi.  As  a  result,  little  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  processes 
of  how  learning  a  second  language  takes  place  in  the  classroom  setting.  One  reason  that 
research  on  L2  learning  in  classrooms  has  been  neglected,  then,  is  because  of  the  belief  that 
linguistics  could  simply  specify  what  teachers  should  teach,  and  that  learning  would 
automatically  follow. 

The  second  major  reason  that  research  on  L2  learning  in  classrooms  has  been 
neglected  has  to  do  with  the  recent  history  of  language  acquisition  theory  and  research 
(Ellis,  1984).  The  influence  of  behavioristic  approaches,  so  in  vogue  until  the  1960s,  led 
to  the  belief  that  learning  a  second  language  was  a  result  of  stimulus-response  links  that 
were  developed  through  imitation,  practice,  and  reinforcement.  The  processes  of  learning  a 
second  language  in  classroom  settings  was  "treated  as  a  known  factor,  despite  tiie  fact  that 
there  had  been  hardly  any  empirical  study  of  language  development  in  classrooms"  (Ellis, 
1984,  p.  6).  It  was  not  until  the  publication  of  Chomsky's  (1959)  critical  review  of 
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Skinner's  Verbal  Behavior,  that  the  behavioristic  view  of  language  acquisition  was 
seriously  questioned  and  a  new  approach  suggested.  Chomsky's  main  argument  was  that 
behavioral  psychology  could  not  hope  to  account  for  linguistic  behavior,  especially  given 
the  creativity  involved  in  generating  new  words.  The  creative  aspects  of  language 
development  implied  that  the  human  mind  had  a  "language  acquisition  device"  involved  in 
deep  processing  of  meaning  and  was  not  simply  producing  strings  of  learned  responses  to 
a  particular  set  of  stimuli.  Chomsky  argued  that  the  child  comes  equipped  with  a  "language 
acquisition  device"  which  is  mainly  constituted  by  a  set  of  very  general  rules  which  can  be 
found  in  all  languages.  This  new  approach  generated  an  increase  in  the  number  of  studies 
on  second  language  learning  as  researchers  set  about  to  identify  and  describe  the  immutable 
order  of  these  sets  of  innate  universal  rules.  However,  because  this  cognitive  perspective 
held  the  assumption  that  language  is  acquired  by  the  organism  in  a  context-independent 
fashion,  research  was  mainly  done  in  university  and  language  laboratories  and  not  in 
classrooms.  It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  although  with  Chomsky's  revolution  in 
linguistics  the  number  of  smdies  on  language  acquisition  increased,  these  empirical  studies 
did  not  address  the  situated  nature  of  acquiring  a  second  language  in  educational  settings. 

In  sum,  two  arguments  have  been  set  forth  to  explain  why  this  new  mentalist 
approach  resulted  in  a  neglect  of  research  in  classroom  L2  learning.  On  the  one  hand, 
processes  of  second  language  learning  were  assumed  to  follow  the  same  footsteps  of  first 
language  acquisition,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  learning  environment  was  treated  as 
having  little  influence  on  language  acquisirion. 

Linguistic  competence  vs.  performance 

An  imponant  distinction  in  the  study  of  language  acquisition  is  that  between 
competence  dnd  performance.  For  Chomsky  (1965),  competence  consisted  of  knowledge 
of  the  system  of  the  language,  including  rules  of  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  how  linguistic 
elements  can  be  combined  to  form  acceptable  sentences.  Performance,  in  contrast,  refers  to 
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the  comprehension  and  oral  or  written  production  of  language.  Although  language 
acquisition  theory  has  especially  dealt  with  how  competence  is  developed,  the  focus  of 
research  has  been  on  the  examination  of  learner's  performance.  In  other  words,  because 
the  rules  internalized  by  the  learner  (competence)  are  not  open  to  direct  inspection,  studies 
on  both  first  and  second  language  acquisition  have  looked  at  learners'  production 
(performance).  Hence,  one  of  the  major  problems  in  second  language  acquisition  research 
has  been  the  extent  to  which  linguistic  competence  can  be  inferred  by  examining 
performance. 

Acquisition  versus  learning 

Krashen  (1982)  suggested  a  model  of  second  language  learning  whereby 
individuals  may  acquire  a  second  language  or  they  may  learn  it.  Those  who  acquire  a 
second  language  "pick  up"  the  rules  of  the  language  subconsciously  as  they  interact  in 
communicative  situations.  Acquisition  requires  meaningful  natural  interaction  in  the  new 
language  while  focusing  on  the  content  of  the  message  rather  than  on  the  form.  This  type 
of  learning  is  associated  with  how  children  learn  their  first  language  and  with  how  adults 
learn  L2  in  informal  settings.  Learning  a  second  language,  in  contrast,  is  a  conscious 
process  which  involves  learning  tiie  rules  of  language  by  studying  and  practicing  those 
language  rules. 

This  learning-acquisition  distinction  has  several  implications  that  involve  both 
research  and  practices  of  teaching  and  learning  L2.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  focus  of 
second  language  acquisition  research  has  been  until  recentiy  on  the  internalization  of 
grammatical  rules  and  morphemes.  L2  acquisition  in  the  classroom  was  an  extrapolation  of 
the  theory  of  second  language  acquisition  in  natural  settings.  Thus,  teaching  L2  in  the 
classroom  meant  helping  students  acquire  the  knowledge  of  morphemes  and  linguistic 
rules.  Krashen's  distinction  questioned  this  traditional  view  by  suggesting  two  ways  of 
acquiring  a  second  language  and  by  emphasizing  the  differences  between  learning  in  the 
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classroom  as  opposed  to  acquiring  language  in  natural  settings.  Moreover,  Krashen's 
model  minimizes  the  influence  of  grammar  while  emphasizing  the  role  of  the 
communicative  environment. 

Implications  of  the  learning-acquisition  distinction  also  involve  the  way  teaching 
and  learning  L2  need  to  be  considered.  For  instance,  young  children  acquire  language 
naturally;  therefore,  the  environment  in  formal  settings  such  as  schools,  should  simulate 
natural  environments.  Further,  because  adults  and  older  children  have  developed  more 
cognitive  skills,  they  will  most  of  the  time  acquire  cognitively  demanding  aspects  of  L2 
faster  than  younger  children.  Krashen's  position  is  especially  relevant  in  a  foreign- 
language  class  where  die  teacher  may  be  the  only  model  for  tiie  students'  exposure  to  the 
L2.  In  ESOL,  ESL,  or  bilingual  classrooms,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  In  these 
settings,  students  are  also  acquiring  the  language  outside  of  the  formal  classroom  through 
interaction  with  peers,  older  students,  teachers,  and  staff  in  tiie  school  and  through 
immersion  in  a  second  language  environment.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  a  setting  such  as  an 
ESOL  program,  the  need  to  control  the  structures  introduced  in  class  or  to  follow  a  rigid 
order  of  grammatical  rules  presented  by  the  teacher,  appears  to  be  of  secondary  importance. 

Individual  learner  factors 

Variations  in  the  ways  individuals  acquire  a  second  language  are  due  to  a  multitude 
of  factors,  including  age,  cultural  background,  the  strength  of  the  native  language,  home 
language  environment,  personahty,  attitude,  and  aptitude  for  learning  a  second  language. 
With  no  doubt,  no  two  learners  learn  a  L2  in  exacdy  the  same  way  (Hatch,  Gough,  & 
Peck,  1985;  Wong-Fillmore,  1979;  Wong-Fillmore  &  Valadez,  1986).  Although  there  are 
a  series  of  documented  cases  of  children  who  learn  a  language  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
they  constitute  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  are  tremendous  variations  across  different 
children  in  the  rate  at  which  they  learn  the  second  language,  and  the  process  is  not  as 
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painless  as  it  is  often  assumed  (Hakuta,  1986;  Hatch,  Gough,  &  Peck,  1985).  In  fact,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  in  the  same  classroom  considerable  variations  in  how  much  learners  can 
get  out  of  the  same  exposure  to  English.  Wong-Fillmore  (1979)  observed  five  Spanish- 
speaking  children  playing  with  their  EngUsh-speaking  friends  during  one  whole  school 
year  in  order  to  discover  the  social  processes  that  might  be  involved  in  learning  a  second 
language  through  social  interaction.  Although  all  the  second  language  speaking  children 
attended  the  same  academic  activities  and  were  at  the  same  zero  level  of  proficiency  in 
English  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  important  differences  in  the  level  of  EngUsh 
proficiency  were  noticeable  after  three  months.  In  this  case,  individual  differences  were 
mainly  manifested  in  two  ways:  (a)  how  children  were  able  to  figure  out  ways  of  initiating 
social  contacts  with  others,  and  (b)  in  the  application  of  a  variety  of  cognitive  strategies  to 
discover  and  understand  patterns  and  rules  in  the  language.  Whereas  Wong-Fillmore's 
(1979)  findings  indicated  that  learner  variables  such  as  sociability,  outgoingness,  and 
talkativeness  were  characteristics  associated  with  successful  language  learning,  there  are 
other  variables  to  be  considered.  For  example,  in  another  study,  Wong-Fillmore  (1982) 
found  that  none  of  these  characteristics  alone  can  be  determinant  in  the  process  of  learning  a 
second  language.  Other  important  factors  include  the  kind  of  input  learners  have  to  work 
with,  the  persons  available  to  interact  with,  and  the  kind  of  situation  in  which  learners  find 
themselves.  The  importance  of  these  factors  in  second  language  learning  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  sections. 

These  findings  indicate  that  any  language  program  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
language  minority  students  must  have  the  flexibility  to  adjust  to  these  large  individual 
variations.  Furthermore,  educators  need  to  accept  the  fact  that  some  students  will  require 
language  instruction  for  relatively  long  periods  of  time.  Others,  for  whom  the  individual 
and  cultural  factors  contribute  to  optimal  conditions  for  second-language  learning,  may  exit 
the  program  rather  early. 
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Social  setting  factors 

Language  learning  is  as  much  a  social  process  as  it  is  a  cognitive  one  (Wong- 
Fillmore  &  Valadez,  1986).  It  takes  place  in  social  settings  that  allow  learners  to  come  into 
contact  with  speakers  of  the  target  language  and  thus  aid  the  teaching  and  learning 
processes.  The  study  of  social  factors  influencing  the  quahty  and  quantity  of  exposure  and 
opportunities  to  use  the  target  language  in  language  learning  has  focused  primarily  on 
two  related  aspects:  (a)  the  study  of  input,  that  is  the  language  addressed  to  the  L2  learner 
either  by  a  native  speaker  or  by  another  L2  learner;  and  (b)  the  study  of  interaction,  that  is 
the  discourse  jointly  constructed  by  the  learners  and  their  interlocutors. 

The  role  of  input 

A  central  role  in  SLA  is  the  role  played  by  input.  Input  constitutes  the  language  to 
which  the  learner  is  exposed,  whether  in  the  form  of  exposure  in  natural  settings  or  formal 
instruction.  It  can  be  spoken  or  written.  Input  serves  as  the  data  which  the  learner  must 
use  to  determine  the  rules  of  the  target  language. 

The  role  of  input  is  of  particular  importance  in  learning  a  second  language  insofar  as 
it  relates  to  the  different  types  of  teaching'  and  learning  interactions  in  educational  contexts. 
In  other  words,  learners  in  ESOL  programs  need  to  hear  and  practice  the  language  in  order 
to  learn  it.  Native  speakers  in  a  program,  that  is  teachers,  staff,  and  native-English 
speaking  peers  can  help  in  the  process  by  talking  to  the  L2  learner.  Nevertheless,  mere 
exposure  to  a  second  language  is  not  enough  to  bring  about  learning  of  a  second  language. 
There  is  no  agreement  about  what  precisely  constitutes  optimal  input.  Practitioners  have 
suggested  that  input,  selected  and  graded  accordingly  to  formal  and  logical  criteria, 
constitutes  an  appropriate  input  (Ovando  8c  Collier,  1985).  PCrashen  (1982)  suggested  that 
the  key  to  acquisition  is  a  source  of  L2  input  which  is  understood,  natural,  interesting,  and 
meaningful  to  the  student,  and  is  roughly  one  step  beyond  the  student's  present  level  of 
competence  in  L2.  Language,  in  this  view,  works  as  input  when  it  serves  a  genuine 
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communicative  function,  and  when  the  message  that  is  being  communicated  can  be 
understood  from  the  context. 

Interaction 

Investigations  of  the  relationship  between  interaction  and  second  language  learning 
have,  again,  followed  the  footsteps  of  fost  language  acquisition  development.  Two  main 
topics  in  this  area  are  relevant  to  this  study:  (a)  characteristics  of  the  interaction  between  a 
native-speaker  and  the  learner;  and  (b)  how  interaction  aids  L2  learning. 

Characteristics  of  the  interaction  between  a  native-speaker  and  the  learner.  When 
interaction  occurs  between  two  conversational  partners  who  do  not  share  similar  levels  of 
proficiency  in  the  language,  speakers  often  make  adjustments  in  their  speech  in  an  apparent 
effort  to  be  understood.  Adjustments  made  by  the  more  proficient,  or  native  speaker  have 
been  referred  to  as  "foreigner  talk."  This  set  of  adjustments  constitutes  a  special  speech 
register  that  is  comparable  to  "motherese"-the  set  of  adjustments  made  by  caretakers  when 
they  talk  to  young  first  language  learners.  In  general  terms,  foreigner  talk  is  characterized 
by  an  exaggerated  enunciation,  greater  overall  loudness,  the  use  of  full  forms  rather  than 
contractions,  reduction  of  inflections  and  a  special  lexicon  (Hakuta,  1986;  Wong-Fillmore, 
1982;  Wong-Fillmore  &  Valadez,  1986).  Another  characteristic  of  the  speech  is  a  high 
proportion  of  topic-incorporation  devices  such  as  expansions,  repetitions,  clarifications  and 
paraphrases  and  some  topic  simplification. 

Nonetheless,  native-speakers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  adapt  their  speech. 
Learners  also  use  a  variety  of  sttategies  to  maximize  their  potential  for  communicating  in  a 
second  language.  In  fact,  foreigner  talk  and  learner  talk  share  similar  features.  When  there 
is  a  communicative  problem  the  solution  is  not  sought  separately  by  the  native-speaker; 
rather  it  is  sought  jointiy  by  the  native  speaker  and  the  learner  working  together  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  dialogue.  What  is  important,  therefore,  is  how  agreement  on  meaning  is 
negotiated.  In  order  to  study  this  negotiation  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  joint 
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contributions  of  native-speaker  and  learner  by  considering  the  dialogue  they  construct  or  as 
Ellis  (1984)  stated:  "it  is  through  discourse  analysis  that  the  characteristics  of  native- 
speaker- learner  interaction  can  be  established"  (p.  91). 

The  following  exchange  between  two  friends~a  native  speaker  (NS)  and  a  non- 
native  speaker  (NNS)-from  Schumann's  1975  transcripts,  cited  by  Varonis  and  Gass 
(1986)  shows  how  both  speakers  make  adjustments  in  their  speech  in  order  to  negotiate 
meaning. 

1  NS:  What's  the  movie  tonight? 

2  NSS:  I  don't  know. 

3  NS :  What  was  it  last  week? 

4  NSS:  Yesterday? 

5  NS:  yeah. 

6  NSS:  Em,  ah,  no  me  no,  no  looked,  no? 

7  NS:  You  didn't  look  at  it? 

%  NSS:  No,  eh,  eh,  I  look  play. 

9  NS:  You  play? 

10  NSS:  No,  I  look  play  hockey?  The  game. 

11  NS:  You  play  hockey?  You  play  the  game? 

12  NSS:  No!  In  the  television. 

13  NS:  Uh  huh? 

14  NSS:  I'm  looking  one  game. 

15  NS:  At  a  game,  you  looked  at  a  game  on  television.  What  kind  of  a  game? 

16  NSS:  Hockey. 

This  dialogue  exemplifies  some  of  the  characteristics  of  foreigner  talk  such  as 
clarifications,  confirmations,  repetitions,  and  expansions.  As  seen  in  the  above  exchange, 
the  native-speaker  is  not  the  only  one  who  adapts  his  speech  in  an  attempt  to  understand  his 
non-native  speaker  friend.  The  non-native  speaker  also  makes  adjustments  in  his  language 
in  order  to  facilitate  communication. 

Line  3,  in  the  above  segment,  shows  how  the  native  speaker  changes  his  original 
question  in  order  to  continue  the  dialogue.  However,  the  non-native  speaker  either  did  not 
hear  or  did  not  understand  his  friend's  previous  question  and  seeks  clarification.  Again  the 
native  speaker  changes  his  original  question  (line  5).  The  non-native  speaker  attempts  to 
give  an  answer  (line  6).  On  line  7,  the  native  speaker  rephrases  his  friend's  previous 
question  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  its  meaning.  This  is  followed  by  an  answer  and  further 
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expansion  by  the  non-native  speaker  (line  8)  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  another  question 
from  the  native  speaker  (line  9).  In  the  next  exchanges  both  speakers  attempt  to  clarify  the 
misunderstanding  which  continues  until  the  native  speaker  realizes  that  his  friend  watched  a 
game  on  television  (line  15).  Thus,  the  dialogue  is  constructed  by  contributions  of  both 
participants,  and  by  the  negotiations  of  agreements  on  intended  meanings. 

How  interaction  aids  second  language  acquisition.  Interaction  can  contribute  to 
language  development  because  it  is  the  means  by  which  the  learner  is  able  to  "crack  the 
code."  As  stated  by  Ellis  (1984),  "when  a  learner  is  interacting  naturally  with  a  fully 
competent  speaker  (or  even  anotiier  learner)  he  is  trying  to  use  language  to  accomplish 
actions.  Linguistic  knowledge,  therefore,  is  a  by-product  of  communicative  competence" 
(p.  95).  When  learners  can  infer  what  is  meant  even  though  the  message  contains  linguistic 
items  that  are  not  yet  part  of  their  competence  and  when  learners  can  use  their  speech  to 
modify  or  supplement  the  linguistic  knowledge  already  available,  second  language  learning 
is  facilitated.  In  other  words,  learners  acquire  the  principles  and  grammar  of  L2  when  they 
feel  the  need  and  desire  to  communicate. 

In  a  recently  completed  study  of  40  children's  first  encounters  with  a  second 
language,  Saville-Troike  (1988)  found  that  although  toddlers  were  able  to  follow  directions 
in  L2,  there  was  little  indication  that  they  understood  the  words  that  were  being  used.  The 
children  understood  the  situation  and  evidenced  a  weU-developed  script  for  "follow  the 
leader."  This  was  graphically  illustrated  when  one  of  the  English-speaking  participants 
unconsciously  scratched  her  ear  while  she  was  leading  a  group  activity,  not  as  part  of  the 
routine,  but  because  it  itched.  All  of  the  children  and  even  some  of  the  mothers  followed 
suit. 

The  children  in  Saville-Troike's  study  were  able  to  understand  the  situation  because 
both  physical  and  human  surroundings  were  familiar  to  them,  and  the  same  kind  of 
behaviors  were  expected  on  each  occasion.  In  other  words,  meaning  was  inferred  from 
highly  contextualized  communicative  events,  that  is,  events  which  included  participants 
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who  were  familiar  to  the  children,  sequences  of  events  that  were  recognizable,  and 
knowledge  of  the  norms  of  interaction. 

Input  and  interaction  in  classroom  settings 

Classrooms  can  be  ideal  settings  for  language  learning  because  they  bring  together 
learner  and  speakers  for  extended  periods  of  time,  and  because  the  participants  have  ample 
reason  to  communicate  with  one  another  (Wong-Fillmore  &  Valadez,  1986).  Language  use 
in  classrooms  is  an  important  source  of  input  for  the  learner,  and  if  participants  in  these 
settings  are  motivated  to  interact,  language  learning  can  be  increased.  If  instructional 
arrangements  are  carefully  organized,  language  can  serve  two  purposes:  that  of 
communication  and  for  language  learning  as  well. 

In  an  observational  study  of  four  bilingual  kindergarten  classrooms,  Wong- 
Fillmore  (1982)  found  that  the  language  used  by  teachers  serves  a  double  function:  It 
conveys  the  subject  matter  to  be  learned,  and  it  provides  an  important  source  of  the  input 
such  students  need  in  order  to  learn  the  school  language.  However,  Wong-Fillmore 
pointed  out  that  instructional  language  does  not  always  work  in  this  manner.  Success  in 
learning  L2  occurred  in  (a)  classes  with  high  numbers  of  L2  learners  in  which  the 
classroom  organization  was  teacher-directed,  and  (b)  classes  with  mixed  L2  learners  and 
native-speaking  children,  but  with  an  open  classroom  organization.  In  contrast,  Uttle  SLA 
took  place  in  (c)  classes  with  high  numbers  of  L2  learners  but  with  an  open  organization, 
and  (d)  classes  with  mixed  L2  learners  and  and  native-speaking  children  but  teacher- 
oriented  organization.  Wong-Fillmore  explained  these  results  in  terms  of  the  type  of  input 
which  was  received  in  the  different  classrooms.  In  (a)  the  teacher  served  as  the  main 
source  of  input;  and  because  there  were  high  numbers  of  L2  learners,  she  was  able  to 
ensure  that  the  input  was  comprehensible.  In  (b)  the  learners  obtained  negotiated  input 
both  from  the  teacher  and  also  from  the  native- speaking  children.  But  in  (c)  the  pupils  did 
not  receive  much  teacher  input  and  tended  to  use  the  LI  when  talking  among  themselves; 
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and  in  (d)  the  teachers  found  it  difficult  to  tailor  their  language  to  suit  the  L2  learners,  so 
that  little  comprehensible  input  was  available.  Fillmore's  study  indicated  that  the  rate  of 
second  language  acquisition  is,  to  a  great  degree,  influenced  by  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quaUty  of  input  as  a  function  of  the  reladve  homogeneity  or  heterogenity  in  language  among 
the  learners. 

In  the  classroom,  both  the  language  of  the  teacher  and  the  particular  ways  in  which 
classroom  interaction  takes  place  have  an  important  role  in  promoting  second  language 
learning.  The  manner  in  which  second  language  programs  (e.g.,  ESOL  programs)  are 
organized  may  influence  the  ways  in  which  teachers  and  students  communicate  with 
one  another.  Similarly,  language  use  in  the  program  can  have  a  major  effect  on  the  learning 
of  language  and  academic  skills  necessary  for  success  in  school. 

Teacher-talk 

Researchers  who  have  studied  teacher-talk  in  classrooms  have  found  that  the  special 
language  used  by  the  teacher  when  addressing  L2  learners  in  the  classroom  shares  a 
number  of  common  characteristics  with  foreigner-talk.  In  Ellis'  (1984)  observations, 
teacher-talk  was  usually  characterized  by  adjustments  to  both  language  form  and  language 
function.  In  terms  of  formal  adjustments,  there  is  a  systematic  simphficarion  of  teacher's 
utterances  that  include  lexical,  phonological,  and  grammatical  modifications.  For  example, 
in  terms  of  lexical  modifications,  language  teachers  tend  to  use  a  restricted  vocabulary  size. 
In  relation  to  functional  adjustments,  Kramsch  (1987)  pointed  out  that  second  language 
teachers'  speech  is  characterized  by  constant  rephrasing,  restating,  echoing, 
acknowledging,  generalizing,  adding  specifications,  and  gaining  time  to  ehcit  responses. 
The  following  example,  presented  by  Kramsch  (1987),  shows  several  of  these 
characteristics  in  the  interactional  work  of  a  secondary  English  teacher  in  Germany. 
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Teacher:  Does  anybody  know  how  we  call  this  part  of 

the  dog  [points  to  picture]?  Can  you  see  it? 
This  part. 

Student:  Tail. 

Teacher:  Yes,  it's  the  tail  of  the  dog.  And  what  is  Toby 

doing  with  his  tail?  Can  you  see  this?  This 
part. 

Student:  He  is  waving  with  his  tail. 

Teacher:  Well,  he  isn't  waving— he  is—well,  the  correct 

word  is  "he  is  wagging  his  tail."  [Writes  on 
blackboard:  to  wag  his  tail]  So  who  can  give 
me  a  definition  of  "to  wag  a  tail?"  What 
does  a  dog  do  if  he  wags  a  tail?-wags  a  tail? 

Although  it  is  clear  that  the  special  language  used  by  teachers  when  addressing  L2  learners 

shares  a  number  of  common  characteristics  with  foreigner-talk  (i.e.,  repetitions, 

expansions,  clarifications,  restatements),  there  are  important  differences  in  terms  of  social 

and  communicative  demands.  Verbal  exchanges  in  natural  settings  (see  conversational 

segment  between  a  native-speaker  and  a  non-native  speaker  presented  earHer)  take  place  in 

situations  in  which  the  social  distance  between  speakers  is  minimal  and  tiieir  respective 

power  is  symmetrically  distributed  (Kramsch,  1987).  In  other  words,  participants  in 

natural  settings  have  equal  rights  to  the  floor,  choice  of  topics,  and  the  allocation  of  turns. 

The  dialogue  in  the  example  presented  above  is  asymmetrical,  not  only  because  the 
teacher  talks  more  than  the  students,  but  more  importantly,  because  the  teacher  has  control 
of  the  topic,  turns,  management,  and  direction  of  the  conversation.  These  differences  in 
terms  of  roles  and  participation  between  students  and  teachers  in  the  classroom  will  be 
discussed  more  thoroughly  in  the  following  sections. 

In  conclusion,  second  language  learning  is  both  a  social  and  a  cognitive  process. 
Students  cannot  learn  a  language  without  the  help  of  the  native  speakers.  In  order  to  hear 
the  language  and  to  use  it,  the  environment  must  provide  the  opportunities  for  learners  and 
speakers  to  interact,  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Different  educational  settings,  such 
as  the  playground,  lunchroom  and  gym,  among  others,  offer  opportunities  to  promote 
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these  interactions,  although  the  place  par  excellence  seems  to  be  the  classroom.  Not  all 
classrooms  promote  language  learning,  however.  There  must  be  a  careful  organization  of 
the  instructional  environment  so  that  language  serves  not  only  the  purposes  of 
communication  and  instruction,  but  of  language  learning  as  well.  That  is,  if  in  addition  to 
the  teacher,  second  language  learners  can  interact  with  other  students  and  other  teachers 
who  speak  the  target  language,  L2  learners  will  have  more  opportunity  to  interact  and  thus, 
more  opportunities  to  practice  and  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  L2. 

The  intent  in  the  previous  discussion  of  issues  in  second  language  learning  and 
teaching  has  been  to  critically  review  some  important  concepts  and  theoretical  assumptions 
that  serve  to  better  understand  the  processes  of  learning  a  second  language.  These  same 
concepts,  generated  primarily  from  the  perspective  of  psychology  and  linguistics,  have 
influenced  the  educational  treatment  of  language  minority  students.  Furthermore,  this  brief 
review  of  the  literature  also  provides  a  comparative  backdrop  against  which  it  can  be  argued 
that  the  study  of  second  language  teaching  and  learning  needs  to  go  beyond  understanding 
individual  characteristics,  mental  processes,  and  psychological  factors.  In  other  words, 
research  in  this  area  needs  to  examine  language  learning  in  its  situated  contexts-that  is  in 
classroom  and  school  environments,  and  in  relation  to  cultural  and  societal  factors  that 
support  or  constrain  opportunities  for  language  learning. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  a  different  approach  to  the  study  of  second  language 
learning  will  be  addressed;  one  that  includes  the  study  of  language  use  in  context.  It  will  be 
demonstrated  that  in  order  to  understand  what  people  talk,  and  what  it  means  when  they 
do,  it  is  necessary  to  move  beyond  reliance  on  linguistics  or  psychology  only.  In  order  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  human  communication  in  the  full  social  context  in  which  it  takes 
place,  a  broad  range  of  concepts  from  discipUnes  such  as  sociology,  anthropology,  literary 
criticism,  and  social  psychology,  among  others,  needs  to  be  considered. 
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A  Sociolinguistic  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Language  Use  in  the  Classroom 

In  this  last  section  an  alternative  approach  to  the  study  of  second  language  learning 
will  be  considered.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  notion  of  communicative  competence 
proposed  by  sociolinguists  and  ethnographers  of  communication  will  be  presented.  The 
discussion  will  be  extended  to  include  the  application  of  communicative  competence  as  it 
relates  to  the  study  of  everyday  life  in  educational  settings.  Finally,  a  set  of  constructs  that 
provide  a  framework  for  understanding  the  nature  of  the  classroom  as  a  communicative 
environment  and  teaching  and  learning  as  linguistic  processes  will  be  presented.  Selected 
constructs  will  then  be  reviewed  and  illustrated  to  demonstrate  their  relevance  for  the  study 
of  second  language  learning. 

In  contrast  to  the  literature  on  second  language  acquisition,  which  derives  mainly 

from  linguistics  and  cognitive  psychology,  is  a  body  of  work  in  which  teaching  and 

learning  a  second  language  are  perceived  rather  differently.  Gaining  import  in  the  last 

20  years  or  so,  this  alternative  perspective  has  been  influenced  by  the  work  of  Gumperz 

(1981,  1982)  and  Hymes  (1974,  1981,  1982).  The  models  they  propose  have  drawn 

scholars  from  fields  such  as  anthropology,  linguistics,  education,  sociology, 

sociolinguistics,  and  communication  on  the  nature  of  teaching  and  learning  processes.  The 

focus  of  this  work  is  on  how  people  learn  a  language,  learn  through  language  use,  and 

learn  about  a  language  in  educational  settings  (Green,  1983).  More  specificaUy  as  indicated 

by  Green  (1983) 

Research  in  this  area  is  concemed  with  how  language  in  the  form  of 
interactions  between  teachers  and  students,  among  peers,  and  between 
children  and  adults  functions  in  classrooms,  on  playgrounds,  at  home,  and 
in  the  community  in  support  of  the  acquisition  and  development  of  other 
types  of  knowledge  (e.g.,  academic  content,  social  cognition,  and 
knowledge  of  procedures  for  participation  in  ongoing  events),  (p.  168) 

Thus,  in  this  study,  the  ethnographic  perspective  on  language  learning  assumes  that 

language  is  learned  through  interaction  with  others.  The  focus  is  on  language  socialization 

rather  than  on  acquisition.  The  substitution  of  socialization  for  acquisition  places  language 
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learning  within  the  more  comprehensive  domain  of  socialization-the  lifelong  process 
through  which  individuals  are  initiated  into  cultural  meanings  and  learn  to  perform  the 
activities,  tasks,  roles,  and  identides  expected  by  whatever  society  or  societies  they  may 
live  in  (Watson-Gegeo,  1988). 

Communicative  competence 

The  notion  of  communicative  competence  was  originally  proposed  by  sociolinguists 
to  account  for  the  fact  that,  to  be  effective  in  everyday  social  settings,  speakers  and  listeners 
depend  on  knowledge  that  goes  beyond  grammatical  rules  of  phonology,  syntax,  and 
semantics  (Cook-Gumperz  &  Gumperz,  1982).  For  Hymes  (1974)  and  others,  language 
use  is  governed  by  culturally,  subculturally,  and  context-specific  norms  which  constrain 
both  choice  of  communicative  options  and  interpretation  of  what  is  said. 

During  the  1970s,  the  concept  of  communicative  competence  emerged  as  a  response 
to  the  Chomskyan  definition  of  lingtiistic  competence.  At  that  time,  the  predominant 
theories  in  linguistics  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  linguistic  competence  and 
performance.  As  mentioned  earlier,  these  theorists  saw  competence  as  the  mental 
representation  of  linguistic  rules  which  constitute  the  speaker-hearer's  internalized 
grammar.  Performance,  on  the  other  hand,  was  used  to  refer  to  the  comprehension  and 
production  of  language. 

A  different  approach  was  suggested  by  sociolinguists  and  ethnographers  of 
communication.  They  applied  the  term  competence  to  communication  rather  than  to 
language  as  such.  By  doing  so  these  scholars  made  clear  that  variations  in  speech  are  rule- 
govemed  and  not  completely  random.  These  variations  could  be  explained  according  to 
considerations  such  as  who  is  saying  what  to  whom  in  what  circumstances  and  under  what 
conditions.  Socioeconomic  status  of  the  hstener  and  speaker,  age,  topic,  context,  and 
channel  are  odier  factors  that  intervene  in  the  choice  of  codes,  styles,  or  registers  to  be 
used.  A  response  may  be  "correct"  in  a  grammatical  sense,  but  socially  inappropriate  when 
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other  factors  are  taken  into  consideration.  Therefore,  to  communicate  appropriately 
speakers  need  to  have  some  kind  of  information  about  the  setting,  speaker,  and  situation. 
Knowledge  of  that  code  has  been  called  communicative  competence  (Hymes,  1974). 

Communicative  competence,  then,  refers  to  all  kinds  of  communicative  knowledge 
that  individual  members  of  a  cultural  group  need  to  acquire  in  order  to  interact  with  one 
another  in  ways  that  are  both  socially  appropriate  and  strategically  effective.  Gumperz 
(1982)  highlighted  three  aspects  of  communicative  knowledge  as  particularly  important: 
(a)  knowledge  of  the  shared  set  of  implied  assumptions  about  what  are  the  proper  and 
expectable  ways  for  people  to  interact  in  different  social  occasions,  (b)  possession  of  the 
verbal  and  nonverbal  performance  skills  necessary  for  producing  communicative  action  that 
is  appropriate  and  effective  in  a  given  situation,  and  (c)  possession  of  the  interpretative 
skills  necessary  to  understand  the  communicative  intentions  of  others  within  a  given 
situation. 

What  this  suggests  is  that  the  communicative  competence  necessary  to  participate  in 
face-to-face  interaction  with  others  is  an  extremely  complex  package  of  knowledge  and 
skills.  This  shared  knowledge  varies  from  one  group  to  the  next  and  appHes  not  only 
among  large  groups,  such  as  ethnic  groups,  social  classes,  or  nations,  but  also  among 
smaller  groups  such  as  families,  classrooms,  and  neighborhoods  (Gumperz,  1982;  Saville- 
Troike,  1982;  Shultz,  Florio,  &  Erickson,  1982). 

Thus  far,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  communicative  competence  is  culturally  based 
and  varies  from  one  group  and  social  setting  to  another.  The  situated  meaning  of 
competence,  then,  depends  on  whatever  the  individual's  practical  knowledge  is  about  how, 
when,  and  where  to  communicate  and  for  what  purposes.  What  is  of  interest  in  the  study 
of  schooling  processes  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  which  students  are  more 
communicatively  competent  in  the  classroom  than  others?  Likewise,  questions  about 
where  students  are  most  competent,  in  the  playground  or  in  their  English  classroom  seem 
to  be  unknaginative.  Rather,  what  is  important  to  understand  are  the  patterns  of 
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communicative  competence  shown  by  non-English  speaking  elementary  students  in  a 
variety  of  school  settings  (e.g.,  homeroom  classroom,  playground,  ESOL  classroom). 
Once  a  series  of  patterns  have  been  identified,  it  is  possible  to  understand  how  these 
students  gain  communicative  competence  for  participating  and  learning,  both  within  and 
across  the  contexts  of  schooling. 

Language  use  in  educational  settings 

Learning  to  use  a  language  in  social  situations  is  the  focus  of  the  language  and 
communicative  development  of  school-age  children  (Wilkinson,  1982).  Research  on 
teaching  and  learning  processes  has  indicated  that  successful  participation  in  classroom 
learning  necessitates  the  acquisition  of  a  set  of  social  and  linguistic  rules  required  for  that 
particular  communication  setting  (e.g.,  how  to  successfully  relate  with  teachers  and  others 
in  order  to  gain  access  to  knowledge;  when  and  under  what  conditions  a  turn  can  be 
successfully  negotiated;  how  to  deal  successfully  with  a  particular  assignment,  etc.). 
Different  contexts  require  understanding  of  different  "rules"  for  appropriate  social 
participation.  For  instance,  what  is  required  of  people  as  they  shop  in  a  grocery  store, 
attend  an  athletic  event,  or  a  church  service  are  each  different  from  what  is  required  for 
participating  in  a  classroom.    Students  differ  in  their  communicative  competence, 
particularly  in  terms  of  the  different  phases  and  activities  that  are  part  of  everyday  life  in 
their  classroom.  Not  all  students  are  able  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  classroom 
interaction  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  For  some  students,  it  might  be  a  long  and  unfruitful 
process.  Hence,  inadequate  learning  of  the  rules  and  expectations  that  govem  classroom 
activities  can  affect  their  academic  performance  and  their  overall  adjustment  to  school 
(Bloome,  1987;  Cazden,  1986;  Green  &  Weade,  1988;  Wallat  &  Green,  1979;  Weade  & 
Green,  1989). 

Thus,  the  notion  of  communicative  competence  seems  particularly  relevant  to  the 
educational  arena.  Work  in  this  area  has  questioned  the  standard  language  bias  that  in  the 
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past  has  shaped  most  research  in  education.  For  example,  it  has  demonstrated  that  minority 
groups  who  do  not  do  well  in  school  had  access  to  consistent  traditions  and  value  systems 
of  their  own  (Cook-Gumperz  &  Gumperz,  1982).  Furthermore,  researchers  in  this 
tradition  argue  that  differences  in  language  use,  learning  styles,  and  cultural  behaviors 
should  not  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  deficits.  Rather,  they  should  be  seen  as  instances  of 
variability.  An  example  presented  by  Gumperz  (1981),  illustrates  the  value  of  this 
approach  in  revealing  previously  unnoticed  features  of  communication  that  affect  classroom 
learning. 

The  example  involves  a  reading  lesson  in  which  children  seated  in  an  informal 
group  arrangement  are  successively  called  on  to  read  sentences  in  a  story.  At  one  point  a 
Black  child  fails  to  make  a  phonetic  distinction  between  the  vowels  in  pen  and  pin.  The 
teacher,  who  had  recently  attended  a  lecture  on  Black  dialect  had  learned  that  (a)  failure  to 
make  this  distinction  is  a  feature  of  the  dialect  of  many  low-reading  Black  children,  and  (b) 
proper  pronunciation  is  a  precondition  to  reading.  Thus,  the  teacher  writes  the  two  words 
on  the  board  and  asks  the  child  to  pronounce  the  two  words.  When  the  child  does  not 
make  a  distinction,  the  teacher  removes  him  from  the  group  and  asks  him  to  join  another 
low  reader  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  telling  him  to  practice  his  letters.  After  some  minutes, 
the  two  children  in  the  comer  took  a  reading  game  and  started  to  work  enthusiastically, 
making  considerable  noise,  whereupon  the  teacher  asked  them  to  stop  playing  and  start 
working. 

In  his  analysis,  Gumperz  noted  that  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  pen  and  pin  is 
characteristic  of  80  percent  of  the  Black  children  and  40  percent  of  the  Anglo  children  in 
CaUfomia.  He  also  highlighted  that  in  the  group  there  was  an  Anglo  child,  also  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  vowels,  but  perhaps  because  of  the  association  of  ethnicity 
with  the  phonetic  feature  involved,  the  teacher  failed  to  notice  this.  In  any  case,  Gumperz 
suggested  that  the  child  who  was  asked  to  leave  the  group  probably  understood  the  reason 
for  his  being  singled  out  as  discriminatory.  It  is  important  to  mention  that  although  the 
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teacher  was  aware  of  language  differences  among  different  cultural  groups,  the  actions 
taken  to  help  the  child  learn  his  letters  were  unsuccessful.  By  focusing  on  a  reading  group 
event  in  light  of  a  larger  framework,  it  is  possible  to  answer  questions  such  as:  (a)  what 
are  the  assumptions  participants  hold  about  rules  and  expectations  for  participating?  (b) 
what  are  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  skills  required  to  appropriately  participate  in  the  reading 
group?  and  (c)  what  are  the  frames  of  references  provided  by  a  reading  activity  that  enables 
students  and  teacher  to  understand  what  needs  to  be  done,  when,  where,  with  whom,  and 
how? 

Assumptions  and  constructs 

In  the  last  decades,  researchers  from  a  sociolinguistic  perspective  have  explored 
everyday  life  in  the  classroom.  Their  goal  is  to  investigate  and  understand  the  social  and 
academic  demands  for  participation  and  learning  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  participants. 
In  other  words,  researchers  in  this  field  seek  to  understand  what  students  and  teachers  in  a 
classroom  need  to  know,  understand,  produce,  predict,  and  evaluate  in  order  to  participate 
appropriately  and  gain  access  to  learning  (Green  &  Weade,  1987;  Weade  &  Green,  1989). 
In  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  social  and  academic  demands  for  learning  from  the 
perspective  of  the  participants,  researchers  in  this  area  use  analytic  approaches  such  as 
conversational  analysis,  discourse  analysis,  ethnography  of  communication,  and 
sociolinguistic s  to  explore  the  nature  of  everyday  life  in  classrooms.  In  the  area  of  literacy, 
for  example,  researchers  using  this  approach  have  explored  issues  such  as  how  literacy 
defines  the  community  and  how  the  community  defines  literacy  (Green  &  Weade,  1987; 
Heath,  1983;  Moll  &  Diaz,  1987;  Philips,  1983);  how  instruction  defines  Hteracy  events 
(Bloome,  1987;  Delgado-Gaitan,  1989;  Edelsky,  1989;  Golden,  1988);  the  meaning  of 
teacher-student-text  interactions  (Barr,  1987;  Golden,  1988).  Another  area  of  research  has 
focused  on  the  ways  in  which  language  use  of  children  and  teachers  can  contribute  to 
children's  acquisition  of  both  social  and  academic  skills  (Cazden  1986;  Green  and  Wallat, 
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1981;  Trueba,  Guthrie,  &  Au,  1981).  When  this  work  (in  addition  to  other  studies 
following  this  same  perspective  on  language  use)  is  considered  collectively,  a  set  of 
constructs  or  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  everyday  life  in  the  classroom  can  be 
extracted  that  contribute  to  define  the  nature  of  classrooms  as  communicative  settings. 
Green  and  Weade  (1987)  indicated  that  these  constructs 

provide  a  framework  for  understanding  the  nature  of  the  classroom  as  a 
communicative  environment  and  teaching  and  learning  as  linguistic 
processes.  These  constructs  also  form  the  basis  of  a  language  that  can 
describe  unfolding  educational  events  and  tasks;  identify  the  regularities  and 
routines  in  educational  settings  and  tasks;  explore  multiple  levels  of 
classroom  context;  and  examine  ways  in  which  social  and  academic  context 
of  lessons  influence  what  occurs  and  what  is  learned.  In  addition,  these 
constructs  lay  the  foundation  for  understanding  how  this  perspective  differs 
from  other  approaches  to  the  study  of  classroom  processes,  (p.  5) 

Table  2.1  presents  a  synthesis  of  the  main  categories  of  constructs  that  define  and 
guide  this  body  of  research.  They  have  been  identified  by  Green  (1983)  in  a  review  of  the 
studies  funded  by  National  Institute  of  Education  in  1978.  This  set  of  constructs  represent 
the  assumptions  diat  underiie  the  present  study.  In  Green's  synthesis  of  ten  studies  that 
focus  on  teaching  as  a  linguistic  process,  eight  were  done  in  basically  monolingual  school 
settings  and  two  in  educational  settings  dealing  with  more  than  one  language.  The 
grouping  of  constructs  in  clusters  in  Table  2.1,  although  useful  in  demonstrating  the 
diversity  of  constructs,  is  not  meant  to  be  an  all-inclusive  list.  Rather,  this  list  is  meant  to 
be  representative  of  assumptions  that  were  held  in  common  across  tiie  different  studies 
reviewed  by  Green  (1983).  Their  usefulness  in  understanding  classroom  processes  has 
been  highlighted  by  other  researchers  (Bloome,  1987;  Bloome  &  Theodorou,  1988; 
Cazden,  1986;  Green  &  Weade,  1987;  Green,  Weade,  &  Graham,  1988).  The  discussion 
tiiat  follows  is  organized  around  these  constructs  as  they  relate  to  studies  of  cultural  and 
language  differences  in  educational  settings. 

Classrooms  are  communicative  environments.  Everyday  activities  in  the  classroom 
are  organized  around  different  kinds  of  situations  and  events.  Throughout  the  school  day, 
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TABLE  2.1 

Constructs  Underlying  the  Study  of  Classroom  Processes 

from  a  Sociolinguistic  Perspective 


1.  Classrooms  are  communicative  environments 

Differentiation  of  roles  exist  betweeen  teachers  and  students;  relationships  are 

assymetrical 

Classrooms  are  differentiated  communication  environments 

Lessons  are  differentiated  communicative  environments 

Communicative  participation  affects  student  achievement 

2.  Teachers  orchestrate  different  levels  of  participation 

Class 

Group 

Individual 

Teachers  evaluate  student  ability  from  observing  performance  during  interactions 

Demands  for  participation  co-occur  vv'ith  academic  demands 

Teachers  signal  their  theory  of  pedagogy  from  their  beha\dors 

Teachers'  goals  can  be  inferred  from  behaviors 

3.  Students  are  active  participants  in  learning  environments 

Students  acquire  understandings  of  demands  for  participation  by  participating  and 

by  observing  participation  of  others 

Peer  groups  may  mediate  the  individual's  participation 

Student  verbal  and  nonverbal  participation  influences  tiie  teacher's  and  other 

students'  evaluations  of  student  performance  and  ability 

Mis-match  between  student  and  teacher  interaction  styles  can  lead  to  frame  clashes 

and  to  inaccurate  assessment  of  student  performance,  learning  and  growth 

4.  Learning  materials  introduce  an  overt  stnicture  of  their  own 

5.  Face-to-face  interaction  is  arule-govemed  phenomenon 

Rules  or  norms  for  behavior  are  constructed  as  part  of  academic  and  social 
interactions  in  classrooms 

Rules  of  conversational  participation  are  learned  through  interaction 
Rules  of  conversational  participation  are  culturally  determined 

6.  Contexts  are  constructed  during  interactions 

Activities  have  participation  structures 

Contextualization  cues  signal  meaning 

Rules  for  participation  are  implicit 

Behavior  expectations  are  consducted  as  pan  of  interactions 

7.  Meaning  is  context  specific 

All  instances  of  a  behavior  are  not  equal 

Meaning  is  signaled  verbally  and  nonverbally 

Contexts  constrain  meaning 

Meaning  is  determined  by  and  extracted  from  observed  sequences  of  behavior 

Communicative  competence  is  reflected  in  appropriate  behavior 

(Continued) 
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Table  2.1 -Continued 


8.  Inferencing  is  required  for  conversational  comprehension 
Frames  of  reference  guide  participation  of  individuals 
Frame  clashes  result  from  differences  in  perception 
Communication  is  a  rule-govemed  activity 
Frames  of  reference  are  developed  over  time 
Form  and  function  in  speech  used  in  conversations  do  not  always  match 


Source:  "Research  on  Teaching  as  a  Linguistic  Process:  A  State  of  the  Art"  by  Judith  L. 
Green,  1983. 


students  move  from  one  activity  to  another  and  also  from  one  setting  to  another.  These 
different  situations  (e.g.,  opening  morning  activities,  letter  writing,  reading  circles,  show 
and  tell,  tests,  etc.)  represent  different  types  of  communicative  events  undertaken  for 
communicative  purposes. 

The  kind  of  competence  required  to  participate  in  these  different  events  is  specific, 
although  it  may  share  some  general  characteristics  with  communicative  competencies  in 
contexts  such  as  the  neighborhood.  However,  classroom  communication  differs  from 
other  types  of  communicative  events  because  of  the  goals  and  demands  that  are  involved 
and  the  conversational  inferences  required  for  appropriate  participation.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  obvious  features  that  differentiates  the  classroom,  and  indeed  educational  settings  in 
general,  from  other  communicative  environments  is  the  differentiation  of  roles  between 
teachers  and  students.  As  mentioned  earlier  when  referring  to  teacher-talk,  students  and 
teachers  have  an  unequal  status.  Cazden  (1986)  pointed  out  that  one  salient  characteristic 
of  communication  in  the  classroom  is  the  concern  of  one  of  the  participants,  that  is  the 
teacher,  to  control  the  behavior  and  talk  of  others.  By  the  same  token,  Kramsch  (1987) 
indicated  that  second  language  teachers  in  their  classrooms  talk  more  than  their  students  and 
have  control  of  the  topic,  turns,  management  and  direction  of  the  activities.  Green  and 
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Weade  (1988)  argued  that  in  classrooms  questions  are  not  only  asked  to  find  infonnation  or 
to  check  students'  knowledge.  Questions  can  also  be  forms  of  conversational 
management.  These  authors  mentioned  how,  after  an  in-depth  examination  of  a  lesson,  it 
was  clear  that  the  teacher  used  questions  not  only  to  check  for  academic  knowledge  but  as  a 
form  of  conversational  management.  The  teacher  in  this  account  often  asked  questions  that 
appeared  to  have  no  academic  purpose  after  a  long  sequence  of  interaction  with  a  particular 
segment  of  the  text.  These  questions  serve  to  re-establish  group  participation  in  an  indirect 
manner  and  therefore  serve  social  purposes.  Green  and  Weade  (1988)  also  indicated  that  in 
classrooms,  students  see  questions  as  providing  information,  as  testing,  and  as  "not  real." 

In  contexts  other  than  educational  settings  (i.e.,  bus  station,  grocery  store, 
newspaper  stand,  etc.),  the  role  of  participants  is  not  necessarily  as  asymmetrical  as  in  the 
classroom.  Issues  of  who  controls  turn-taking,  topic,  and  behaviors  are  more  the  result  of 
negotiations  than  of  an  assumed  differentiation  of  roles.  In  these  settings,  the  function  of 
questioning  is  not  to  serve  academic  and  social  purposes  to  die  same  extent  as  in  the 
classroom,  but  mostly  to  obtain  information. 

Teachers  orchestrate  different  levels  of  participation.  Within  lessons,  teachers  not 
only  present  academic  content  but  must  also  orchestrate  the  structure  of  the  activities, 
distribute  tums  to  speak,  and  maintain  order  and  flow  of  activity.  From  this  perspective, 
teachers  must,  therefore,  simultaneously  organize  academic  content,  management,  and 
discipline  aspects  of  lessons.  Communication  is  the  main  vehicle  through  which  this 
organization  is  created. 

Green  (1983)  suggested  that  by  observing  teachers'  actions  as  they  work  with 
others,  students  can  figure  out  the  expectations  for  their  behavior.  These  expectations  are 
closely  related  to  both  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  situation  and  the  teachers'  expectations 
for  performance.  Furthermore,  perceptions  and  expectations  are  indicative  of  the  teacher's 
goals  for  the  situation  and  of  the  teacher's  theory  of  pedagogy.  This  was  demonstrated  in  a 
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recent  study  set  out  to  discover  how  the  classroom  literacy  instruction  was  organized  in  a 
bilingual  elementary  program  (Delgado-Gaitan,  1989).  The  study 

revealed  the  differential  treatment  of  students  depending  on  their  reading  ability  group.  On 
the  surface,  children  appeared  to  receive  similar  types  of  instruction.  However,  a  close 
examination  of  student-teacher  interactions  and  students'  written  works  indicated  that  the 
teacher  evaluated  the  writing  acts  differendy  for  low  and  high  groups.  Students  in  high 
groups  had  the  opportunity  to  express  their  higher  thinking  skills;  whereas,  children  in  the 
lower  group  were  expected  to  give  factual  responses  based  on  the  text. 

How  teachers  organize  instruction  has  to  do  with  their  assumptions  about  teaching 
and  learning.  In  the  above  bilingual  program,  one  strategy  to  help  students  learn  was 
establishing  reading  groups  according  to  students'  abilities.  Setting  ability  groups  is  not 
unusual  since  it  has  become  an  important  part  of  the  organization  of  classrooms, 
particularly  in  the  early  years  of  schooling.  The  rationale  behind  the  division  of  children  in 
terms  of  ability  is  that  it  allows  instruction  to  be  tailored  to  the  students'  aptitudes  and 
needs.  For  Collins  (1983),  this  practice  represents  a  very  inflexible  classifying  procedure 
that  allows  littie  movement  into  or  out  of  the  groups,  once  ability-status  has  been  assigned. 
The  Delgado-Gaitan  (1989)  example,  presented  above,  indicated  that  low-abihty  students 
are  given  different  instruction  than  their  counteiparts  in  the  higher  groups.  The  differential 
treatment  by  group  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  teacher's  expectations,  but  also  to  the  organization 
of  the  activity.  The  way  teachers  perceive  a  situation  such  as  reading  groups,  and  the 
expectations  they  hold  for  tiaeir  students,  are  manifested  in  the  different  classroom 
arrangements.  These  arrangements,  in  mm,  reflect  a  way  of  thinking  about  teaching  and 
learning.  Thus,  by  observing  how  the  learning  context  is  organized  it  is  possible  to 
identify  situations  like  this  one  in  which  die  actions  of  the  teacher  differ  radically  for 
students  classified  in  different  ways  and,  in  turn,  influence  students'  chances  for  success  in 
school. 
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Students  are  active  participants  in  learning  environments.  Within  this  cluster  of 
constructs  (see  Table  2.1),  the  cultural  differences  explanation  needs  to  be  highhghted. 
Anthropologists  and  linguists  have  proposed  the  notion  that  subtle  cultural  differences 
between  the  school  and  the  home  led  to  interactional  difficulties,  misunderstanding,  and 
negative  perceptions  between  teachers  and  students  in  the  school  environment.  The 
differences  he  mainly  in  implicit  assumptions  about  how  to  appropriately  participate  in  face- 
to-face  interactions. 

The  work  of  Mehan  (1979)  follows  this  line  of  thought.  Mehan's  examination  of 

question-answer  sequences,  in  school  lessons,  indicated  the  tremendous  complexity 

involved  in  managing  such  conversations.  His  detailed  analysis  suggested  the  possibihty 

of  miscommunication  due  to  different  cultural  expectations  for  the  "fine-tuning"  required 

for  classroom  communication.  Moreover,  other  aspects  of  interaction  patterns,  that  ! 

differed  between  home  and  school,  were  identified.  These  factors  seem  to  be  related  to  the 

ethnicity,  race,  and  social  class  of  students.  Children  can  act  in  ways  that  are  judged 

appropriate  at  home,  yet  they  may  be  seen  as  inappropriate  by  the  classroom  teacher.  j 

In  the  last  decade,  work  in  this  area  has  increasingly  included  observations  both  at 

i 
home  and  at  school.  One  of  the  fh-st  studies  in  this  area  was  that  of  Philips  (1983)  who 

studied  Native  American  Indian  children  in  classroom  situations  and  in  their  homes.  As  j 

f 

reported  earlier.  Philips  identified  one  possible  source  of  school  failure  for  the  children  in  * 

I' 
the  Warm  Springs  reservation-their  apparently  minimal  talk  during  classroom  lessons.  I 

i' 

However,  a  close  examination  of  the  children's  interactional  styles  both  at  home  and  at 
school  made  clear  the  difference  in  the  social  demands  required  for  each  setting.  Philips 
noted  that  the  social  conditions  that  define  when  a  person  uses  speech  in  Indian  situations 
are  present  in  classroom  situations  in  which  Indian  students  use  speech  a  great  deal,  and 
absent  in  the  more  prevalent  situations  in  which  they  fail  to  participate  verbally.  Her 
findings  are  supported  by  several  other  studies  where  learning  or  failure  to  learn  have  been 
attributed  to  discontinuities  between  the  participant  structures  of  the  home  and  community 
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and  those  of  the  school  (Au  &  Jordan,  1981;  Boggs,  1985;  Erickson  &  Mohatt,  1981; 
Gumperz,  1981;  Heath,  1983;  Shultz,  Florio,  &  Erickson,  1982). 

Learning  materials  introduce  an  overt  structure  of  their  own.  In  educational  settings 
learning  materials  contribute  to  the  content  of  the  talk  between  participants.  As  suggested 
by  Ban-  (1987),  teachers  do  not  create  instruction  from  scratch.  The  conditions  of  the  class 
such  as  the  students  and  their  competencies,  the  instructional  time  available,  and  the 
curricular  materials  contribute  both  opportunities  and  limitations  within  which  teachers  and 
students  work.  Although  teachers  using  the  same  materials  will  show  variations  in  terms 
of  time  allocated  to  different  sections,  emphasis  on  concepts  and  their  interpretation  of  the 
content,  Barr  (1987)  indicated  that  teachers  tend  to  adhere  very  closely  to  the  content  and 
sequence  of  their  textbooks. 

Delgado-Gaitan  (1989)  provided  an  example  of  the  different  expectations  between 

one  teacher  of  Mexican  descent  and  Mexican  students  in  terms  of  a  workbook  exercise.  In 

this  case,  the  second  grade  teacher  assigned  a  workbook  lesson  after  a  group  discussion  of 

one  story.  The  task  was  to  tell  how  the  chicken  was  important  to  the  story.  Students' 

responses  were  generally  typical  of  the  way  they  usually  answered  workbook  questions. 

That  is,  in  this  classroom,  students  generally  try  to  address  the  question  with  facts  and  then 

add  a  personal  anecdote  or  feeling.  One  student's  answer  was  as  follows: 

La  gallina  era  [como]  oro  porque  les  acia  [hacia]  compania  y  cuando  la 
mataron  estaban  triste.  Mis  gallinas  en  Mejico  eran  mis  amigas  tambien  por 
eso  mi  [me]  gusto  esta  gallina  hasta  que  la  mataron. 

The  chicken  was  like  gold  to  them  because  it  kept  them  company  and  when 
they  killed  it  they  were  lonely.  My  chickens  in  Mexico  were  my  friends  too 
that  is  why  I  liked  this  chicken  until  they  killed  her.  (p.  292) 

The  teacher  wrote  "wrong"  on  the  student's  paper,  with  no  other  comments.  Delgado- 
Gaitan  mentioned  that  the  teacher  explained  that  students  needed  to  leam  to  answer  the 
question  asked  in  the  textbook,  and  that  she  was  not  going  to  accept  anything  less.  Her 
evaluation,  thus,  reflected  her  belief  that  there  was  only  one  correct  answer--the  one  that 
appeared  in  the  teacher's  manual.  The  student,  however,  appeared  to  be  responding 
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personally  to  the  question  since  he  related  the  subject  of  the  story  to  his  own  personal 
experience.  In  this  case,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  difference  of  interpretation  as  to  what 
the  question  allowed.  The  teacher  expected  to  get  answers  similar  to  those  in  the  teacher's 
manual;  whereas  students  often  included  aspects  of  their  previous  experience  when 
answering  the  question.  As  in  this  case  where  the  teacher  limits  students'  responses 
following  the  content  of  the  teacher's  manual,  it  is  possible  that  some  teachers  use 
textbooks,  handbooks,  and  teacher's  manuals  as  general  guidelines.  At  any  rate,  whether 
teachers  closely  adhere  to  the  content  and  sequence  of  curricular  materials  or  not, 
instructional  materials  appear  to  be  cennral  components  in  teaching  and  learning  processes. 

Face-to-face  interaction  between  teacher  and  students  and  among  students  is 
governed  by  context-specific  rules.  That  is,  expectations  for  performance  are  culturally 
determined  and  guide  participation  and  constrain  the  options  for  what  will  or  can  occur. 
The  communicative  competence  required  to  participate  in  face-to-face  interaction  with 
others  involves  a  variety  of  social  and  communicative  knowledge  and  skills. 

Several  studies  focusing  on  literacy  skills  development  and  participation  in  hteracy 
events  of  members  of  ethnic  minority  and  language  minority  communities,  have  provided 
evidence  that  individuals  must  not  only  leam  sti-ucmral  features  of  a  language,  but  also 
expectations  about  how  to  participate  effectively  in  situations  demanding  the  use  of  literacy. 
Examples  of  relevant  studies  include  the  work  of  Au  and  Jordan  (1981)  on  the  reading 
behavior  of  Hawaiian  children;  Heath  (1983),  comparing  literacy  practices  in  southem 
black  and  white  working-class  communities;  and  the  research  of  Delgado-Gaitan  (1989)  on 
classroom  literacy  activities  for  Spanish-speaking  students. 

The  Kamehameha  Early  Education  Program  (KEEP)  for  low  achieving  Hawaiian 
children  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  such  a  work  (Au  &  Jordan,  1981;  Boggs,  1985). 
KEEP  has  designed  a  successful  reading  program  described  by  Cazden  (1986)  as  "a  hybrid 
of  home  and  school  participation  structures,  and  its  also  an  example  of  the  principle  of 
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simplifying  the  participation  structure  in  order  to  enhance  children's  attention  to  the 
academic  task"  (pp.  445-446). 

At  the  time  of  the  inception  of  KEEP  in  the  early  1970s,  one  of  the  most  popular 
explanations  among  educators  for  the  failure  of  Hawaiian  children  to  learn  to  read  was  that 
they  were  unmotivated;  that  is,  they  and  their  parents  were  uninterested  in  educational 
matters  (Au  &  Jordan,  1981).  KEEP  approached  the  problem  from  a  different  perspective. 
Previous  research  on  adult  Hawaiian's  storytelling  had  led  to  the  identification  of  certain 
patterns  of  interaction  which  included  active  audience  participation  in  storytelling.  In  other 
words,  participants'  styles  and  mode  for  interaction  in  this  event  were  characteristic  of 
Hawaiians'  extended  oral  culture  and  history.  Based  on  this  knowledge,  investigators 
discovered  that  conducting  part  of  the  reading  lessons  at  school  in  a  manner  that  resembled 
storytelling  in  community  environments,  facilitated  children's  participation  in  reading 
lessons.  For  instance,  before  reading  a  story,  children  actively  discuss  the  possible  topic 
and  content.  Like  storytelUng  in  the  community,  tiie  event  includes  interruptions, 
contributions,  and  comments,  and  there  is  Uttle  control  by  the  main  story  teller,  that  is  the 
teacher.  Thus,  KEEP's  approach  allows  children  to  rely  on  familiar  communicative  styles, 
while  at  the  same  time  familiarizing  tiiem  with  academic  activities.  In  terms  of  language 
use,  pidgin  EngUsh  is  accepted  during  the  discussion  that  precedes  the  story.  However, 
because  children  are  exposed  to  standard  English  in  the  materials  they  read  or  in  what  they 
hear  being  read  by  their  teachers,  they  are  also  able  to  succeed  in  academic  activities  that 
demand  a  mastery  of  standard  English. 

The  success  of  KEEP  can  be  succinctiy  explained  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  face-to- 
face  interaction.  As  a  result  of  exploratory  studies  done  by  die  KEEP  multidisciplinary 
team,  changes  in  modes  of  interaction  during  reading  sessions  were  suggested.  When 
children  were  allowed  to  use  overlapping  speech  (characteristic  of  storytelling  events  in  the 
community)  while  discussing  stories  in  small  reading  groups,  their  mastery  in  reading 
increased. 
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Contexts  are  constructed  during  interactions.  In  the  same  way  in  which 
conversations  are  constructed  by  the  actions  of  participants,  contexts  are  constructed  by 
people  as  they  engage  in  face-to-face  interactions  (Green,  1983).  Activities  have 
participation  structures,  with  rights  and  obligations  for  participation.  Many  of  the  rules  for 
participation  are  impUcit,  conveyed,  and  learned  through  interaction.  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  some  activities  can  become  routines  and  therefore  behaviors  might  be 
somewhat  limited  and  predictable.  For  example,  in  one  of  the  ESOL  classrooms  in  this 
study,  students  have  "game  day"  on  Fridays.  Children  are  aware  that  every  Friday  at  a 
particular  time  and  in  a  particular  setting,  they  can  play  with  games.  In  this  case,  the 
overall  structure  (time,  place,  and  activity)  generally  remains  the  same.  What  students  do 
not  know,  when  they  first  arrive,  is  the  kind  of  game  they  are  going  to  play,  with  whom, 
for  how  long,  and  what  type  of  actions  will  be  required.  On  some  occasions,  students 
come  on  Friday  ready  to  play  a  particular  game,  but  the  teacher  has  selected  a  different 
game,  one  related  to  the  main  theme  of  the  week.  Although  students  at  first  may  express 
disappointment  or  may  try  to  negotiate  with  the  teacher  the  right  of  choosing  a  game,  at  the 
end,  they  generally  accept  the  game,  and  even  enjoy  it.  Thus,  in  this  case,  there  is  general 
agreement  of  what  the  main  activity  will  be  (games),  but  then,  the  students  and  the  teacher 
have  to  negotiate  particular  aspects  of  the  activity.  Continuing  with  this  example,  while 
some  students  communicate  that  they  do  not  want  to  play  with  the  game  chosen  by  the 
teacher,  the  teacher  reminds  them  of  the  rules  and/or  poses  an  argument  to  convince  them. 
Thus,  students  and  teacher  have  to  constantly  establish,  negotiate,  and  re-establish  the 
structure  of  the  activity  and  the  rules  for  participation.  Stated  differently,  in  teaching  and 
leaming  situations,  it  is  clear  that  participants  must  constantly  monitor  what  is  occurring  in 
order  to  gain  access  to  information,  to  present  the  information  in  meaningful  ways,  and  to 
participate  in,  or  conduct,  activities  (Green,  Weade,  &  Graham,  1988). 

The  notion  of  contexts  as  constructed  by  participants  is  particularly  important  in 
analyses  that  focus  on  language  use  in  educational  settings.  Starting  from  the  activity  as  a 
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whole,  the  analytic  task  is  to  determine  the  junctures  between  phases  of  the  activity,  the 
cues  that  mark  the  junctures,  and  the  participation  structure  in  each  phase  (Cazden,  1986). 
By  studying  activities  such  as  whole  group  meetings  or  short  events  such  as  how 
two  students  make  decisions  about  who  will  furst  use  the  computer,  it  is  possible  to  learn 
about  the  importance  of  nonverbal  as  well  as  verbal  cues,  demands  on  children's 
interactional  competence,  a  relationship  between  participation  structure  and  the  academic 
content  of  a  lesson,  and  evidence  for  tiie  ways  in  which  activities  are  constructed  by  the 
joint  contributions  of  the  participants. 

Meaning  is  context  specific.  All  instances  of  a  behavior  are  not  functionally 
equivalent,  and  single  messages  can  serve  multiple  functions.  Thus,  conversations  are 
constrained  by  the  definitions  people  construct  for  what  is  occurring,  by  the  particular 
history  that  evolves  during  a  conversation,  and  by  the  rules  of  conversational  participation 
and  discourse  processes  (Green,  1983).  In  other  words,  the  meanings  of  teacher's  and 
students'  messages  are  interpreted  in  relation  to  the  social  and  communicative  context 
constructed  through  face-to-face  interactions.  The  interpretation  of  activities,  tasks, 
messages,  and  nonverbal  signals  will  depend  on  die  social  and  communicative  context 
created.  The  degree  of  similarity  between  the  teacher's  and  student's  interpretations  is 
related  to  the  degree  of  shared  understanding  of  the  communicative  context,  and  can  be 
inferred  on  the  basis  of  how  participation  evolves. 

An  interesting  account  presented  by  Saville-Troike  (1988)  illustrates  how  meaning 
is  determined  and  extracted  from  the  context.  The  example,  reported  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
involved  a  group  of  toddlers  who  were  able  to  follow  directions  in  tiieir  second  language 
even  though  they  were  not  able  to  understand  the  words  being  used.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  an  incident  in  which  die  leader  scratched  her  ear  and  the  children  as  well 
as  some  of  the  adults  did  the  same  motion,  even  though  it  was  not  an  expected  response. 
In  this  case,  the  context-that  is,  that  participants  were  supposed  to  be  following  directions 
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--was  providing  the  meaning,  even  though  the  leader's  words  and  actions  (i.e.,  ear 
scratching)  did  not  necessarily  match  with  the  intended  meaning. 

Inferencing  is  required  for  conversational  comprehension.  Students'  and  teachers' 
comprehension  of  classroom  activities,  tasks,  behavior,  and  messages  depends  on  the 
frame  of  reference  brought  into  the  classroom  and  modified  within  the  classroom.  In  other 
words,  understanding  classroom  events  requires  that  participants  process  information 
across  various  channels  (verbal  and  nonverbal)  and  within  frames  developed  across  time- 
through  panicipating  in  everyday  school  activities.  A  clear  example  of  how  meaning  of  a 
message  depends  on  how  it  is  delivered  and  on  the  situation  in  which  it  is  delivered  is 
presented  by  Green  and  Weade  (1987).  They  indicated  that  the  meaning  of  "OK"  can 
provide  feedback  about  the  appropriateness  of  a  message  or  action.  It  can  also  mean  "Get 
ready;  listen":  as  in,  "OK,  now"  expressed  as  a  unit.  It  can  also  be  said  slowly  while  a 
person  who  is  speaking,  thinks  about  what  to  say  next;  this  use  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
place  holder,  meaning  "Don't  go  away;  I'm  about  to  finish  what  I  was  saying."  In  all  of 
these  instances,  the  lexical  term  is  the  same  in  form  but  the  way  it  is  delivered  conveys  a 
different  meaning.  To  decide  on  which  interpretation,  participants  must  first  make  a 
prelinoinary  interpretation,  that  is  listen  to  speech,  form  a  hypothesis  about  what  routine  is 
enacted  and  then  rely  on  social  background  knowledge  and  co-occurrence  expectations  to 
evaluate  what  is  being  intended  and  what  attitudes  are  being  conveyed  (Gumperz,  1982). 

To  summarize,  a  diverse  set  of  constructs  have  been  presented  and  illustrated  in 
light  of  specific  applications  to  the  analysis  of  language  use  in  educational  settings.  While 
not  all-inclusive,  this  list  is  representative  of  the  main  premises  that  underlie  the  study  of 
classroom  processes.  Analysis  of  this  list  suggests  two  things.  First,  the  constiaicts 
provide  a  framework  for  observing  and  exploring  teaching  and  learning  in  educational 
settings  as  communicative  processes.  Second,  taken  together,  these  constructs  present 
educational  settings  as  dynamic  environments  in  which  participants  are  constandy 
interacting,  interpreting,  negotiating,  and  monitoring  a  complex  set  of  rules  and 
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expectations  in  order  to  participate  in  socially  appropriate  ways  and  to  gain  access  to 
knowledge. 

Summary 

In  the  preceding  discussion  an  account  of  the  historical  background,  instructional 
practices  and  the  use  of  language  in  the  education  of  language  minority  students  has  been 
presented.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  study  of  second  language  teaching  and  learning 
needs  to  go  beyond  understanding  individual  characteristics,  mental  processes,  and 
psychological  factors.  That  is,  research  on  teaching  and  learning  a  second  language  needs 
to  be  examined  within  the  conditions  of  a  particular  setting  and  framed  in  a  larger  societal 
context,  one  that  includes  culture,  and  environment. 

As  background  to  the  general  argument,  three  main  areas  have  been  discussed. 
They  include  issues  concerning  (a)  the  historical  context  of  the  bilingual  movement  in  the 
United  States,  (b)  research  on  first  and  second  language  acquisition,  and  (c)  a 
sociolinguistic  approach  in  the  study  of  language  use  in  classroom  settings.  In  the  first 
section,  some  of  the  salient  social,  political,  and  historical  events  surrounding  the 
developments  of  instructional  programs  for  language  minority  students  were  reviewed. 
This  literature  documents  the  tensions  found  in  theory,  research,  practice,  and  policies 
related  to  the  education  of  language  minority  students  that  can,  indeed,  be  extended  to 
second  language  learning  in  general.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  in  no  way  a 
comprehensive  review  of  die  hterature  surrounding  "the  debate  of  bilingualism," 
paraphrasing  Hakuta  (1986).  The  literature  that  has  been  examined  is  that  which  pertains  to 
issues  at  hand  and  relevant  to  the  present  study. 

In  the  second  section  in  this  chapter,  selected  concepts  and  issues  in  the  study  of 
first  and  second  language  acquisition  were  reviewed.  The  selection  of  these  concepts 
reflects  two  central  concems.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the 
study  in  terms  of  their  utility  in  studying  classroom  discourse  and,  hence,  in  understanding 
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classroom  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  illustrate  how  the  field  of  second  language 
teaching  and  learning  has  been,  and  somewhat  still  is,  determined  by  approaches  derived 
from  cognitive  psychology  and  linguistics.  As  a  result  of  this  emphasis  on  the  individual 
and  cognitive  aspects  involved  in  language  learning,  relevant  social  dimensions  of  language 
learning  have  seldom  been  considered  and  their  importance  has  been  underrepresented. 

Concepts  such  as  performance,  competence,  acquisition,  and  learning  have  been 
discussed  because  they  not  only  represent  important  concepts  in  linguistic  theory  and 
jargon,  but  mainly,  because  in  some  cases  they  represent  points  of  departure  for  new 
approaches  in  the  study  of  classroom  discourse.  This  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  term, 
competence.  As  noted  earlier,  the  concept  of  linguistic  competence,  coined  by  Chomsky 
(1965),  refers  to  knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  language,  including  rules  of  grammar, 
vocabulary,  and  how  linguistic  elements  can  be  combined  to  form  acceptable  sentences. 
Hymes'  (1974,  1981)  reaction  to  this  limited,  cognitive  view  of  what  was  involved  in 
human  communication  led  to  the  creation  of  the  term  communicative  competence  to  include 
knowledge  of  sociolinguistic  rules,  or  the  appropriateness  of  an  utterance,  in  addition  to 
knowledge  of  grammar. 

The  discussion  of  the  concept  of  communicative  competence  was  used  to  introduce 
the  study  of  language  use  in  the  final  section  of  diis  chapter.  In  this  section,  an  alternative 
approach  to  the  study  of  second  language  learning  was  considered.  In  contrast  with  the 
focus  on  cognitive  and  individual  aspects  involved  in  second  language  teaching  and 
learning,  this  emerging  perspective  focuses  on  how  language  in  the  form  of  interactions 
between  teachers  and  students,  among  peers,  and  between  children  and  adults  functions  in 
school  settings  in  suppon  of  the  acquisition  and  development  of  social  and  academic 
knowledge.  In  other  words,  within  this  perspective  classrooms  are  considered  as 
communicative  environments  and  teaching  and  learning  as  linguistic  processes. 

In  order  to  understand  how  classrooms  and  school  settings  can  be  studied  by 
observing  communicative  events,  a  set  of  constructs  has  been  presented,  some  of  which 
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have  been  discussed  at  some  length.  The  discussion  emphasizes  the  theoretical  and 
methodological  importance  of  this  work.  This  framework  not  only  makes  visible  the 
ordinarily  invisible  social  processes  of  everyday  life  in  school  environments,  but  also 
provides  a  systematic  approach  to  the  analysis  of  classroom  processes  grounded  in 
principles  from  interactional  sociolinguistics  and  the  ethnography  of  communication. 
Furthermore,  these  constn;cts  represent  the  main  assumptions  guiding  the  analysis  of 
selected  classroom  events  in  this  study.  The  discussion  of  these  assumptions  has  been 
extended  to  include  examples  of  their  application  in  concrete  educational  situations.  It  has 
been  argued,  tiiat,  taken  together,  these  constructs  provide  a  concepmal  framework  within 
which  to  situate  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  communicative  processes  in  language  programs 
for  minority  students. 


CHAPTER  3 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 

In  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  a  discussion  of  relevant  aspects  of  the  research 
perspective  that  underlies  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  second  language  teaching  and 
learning  in  an  elementary  ESOL  program  is  presented.  Because  a  central  goal  in  this  study 
is  to  document  the  daily  happenings  within  an  elementary  ESOL  program  and  the  meaning 
of  those  happenings  from  the  perspectives  of  the  participants,  the  study  calls  for  a  holistic 
approach  that  allows  for  a  detailed  study  of  interaction  patterns  in  light  of  a  broader  context. 
Thus,  an  ethnographic  approach  is  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
investigation.  An  overview  of  different  ethnographic  approaches  is  also  included  in  this 
section. 

The  second  section  begins  with  a  review  of  the  particular  characteristics  of  the 
investigation  in  terms  of  theory  and  method.  The  use  of  two  distinct  but  complementary 
data  collection  procedures  in  this  study  will  be  highlighted. 

In  the  next  section  issues  of  method  are  considered.  There  is  a  section  on  entry  and 
access,  data  collection,  and  a  section  on  data  analysis.  Throughout  the  discussion  it  will  be 
argued  that  data  analysis  is  inherent  in  the  data  collection  phase  of  research  as  well  as  in  the 
reporting  phase. 

There  is  a  final  section  in  which  methodological  issues  are  discussed.  This  is  not  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  research  concerns  that  affect  the  process  of  "doing 
ethnography."  Rather  it  represents  a  selection  of  issues  regarding  rehability,  validity,  the 
role  of  generating  theory,  and  testing  theory  as  they  relate  to  ethnographic  research. 
Finally,  the  chapter  concludes  with  a  summary. 
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Research  Perspective 

Ethnography  literally  means  "description  of  individual  cultures."  The  goal  of 

ethnography,  in  Malinowski's  (1922)  words,  is  "to  grasp  the  native's  point  of  view,  his 

relation  to  life,  to  realize  his  vision  of  his  world"  (p.  24).    As  a  discipline, 

ethnography  adds  a  body  of  concepts  and  techniques  that  direct  attention, 
relate  observations,  more  systematically  than  community  members  would 
nomially  have  occasion  for  doing;  that  provide  for  making  explicit 
relationships  and  patterns  that  members  leave  implicit;  that  provide  for 
interpreting  patterns  in  the  light  of  a  comparative  knowledge  of  other  ways 
of  life  to  which  a  community  member  would  not  usually  have  access 
(Hymes,  1981,  p.  57) 

Ethnography,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  way  of  collecting  information  and  reporting 

findings;  rather,  it  is  a  theoretically  driven  process  that  involves  a  systematic  and 

comprehensive  way  of  observing,  recording,  engaging  in  the  daily  life  of  another  culture, 

writing  accounts  of  this  culture  and  emphasizing  descriptive  detail  (Marcus  &  Fisher, 

1986).  Thus,  the  results  of  such  a  process  are  primarily  written  accounts  of  what  happened 

in  the  field,  what  was  learned  from  the  people  studied,  and  the  researcher's  personal  and 

theoretical  assumptions  about  the  culture  studied  and  inquiry  process. 

Approaches  to  Ethnographic  Research 
Few  will  argue  against  the  statement  that  ethnography  is  a  description  of  a  culture. 
There  is  also  common  agreement  that  fieldwork  involves  gathering  data  by  becoming  a 
participant-observer  in  a  community  or  society  other  than  one's  own.  But  lying  behind 
these  "general  agreements"  are  divergences  in  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
ethnography,  how  long  the  researcher  should  stay  in  the  field,  what  is  the  focus  of  the 
study,  and  how  findings  should  be  presented.  Ellen  (1984)  stated  that  clarification  of  some 
of  these  issues  is  problematic  because  few  fieldworkers  anywhere  (whether  in  their 
ethnographic  reports  or  in  their  theoretical  writings)  make  explicit  the  precise  model, 
orientation,  or  style  of  fieldwork  they  are  employing. 
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In  the  following  section  some  leading  examples  of  different  approaches  for  "doing 
ethnography"  will  be  described.  Determination  of  which  approach  or  style  to  use  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  the  personaUty  and  personal  taste  of  the  researcher.  It  also  has  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  being  studied,  the  questions  being  asked,  and  the  theoretical, 
ideological,  and  philosophical  orientation  of  the  researcher  (Ellen,  1984). 

Despite  the  increasing  amount  of  information  about  how  to  approach  ethnographic 
studies,  most  texts  and  reports  illustrated  that  there  is  no  single  way  of  observing,  doing, 
and  presenting  ethnographic  work.  Because  ethnography  is  a  "highly  particular  and 
hauntingly  personal"  (Van  Maanen,  1988,  p.  ix)  way  of  representing  the  social  reahty  of 
otiiers,  differences  are  found  among  ethnographic  works.  For  instance,  decisions  about 
the  style  and  narrative  used  to  report  findings  are,  primarily,  a  matter  of  personal 
preference.  In  Tales  of  the  Field  (1988),  Van  Maanen  discussed  seven  different  types  or 
genres  of  ethnographic  narrative.  He  first  introduces  the  matter-of-fact,  realistic  report  of 
classical  ethnography,  then  the  self-absorbed  confessional  tale  of  the  participant-observer, 
and  finally  the  dramatic  vignette  of  the  new  impressionistic  style.  The  other  four  styles 
described  in  his  book  are  the  critical,  formal,  literary,  and  jointiy  told  tales.  These 
ethnographic  narratives  represent  different  ways  in  which  authors  exhibit  their  own 
perspective  and  voice. 

How  an  approach  or  style  for  doing  ethnography  is  selected,  however,  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  personal  nuances  or  taste.  Rather,  it  also  reflects  theoretical  intentions, 
ideological  presuppositions,  and  philosophical  orientation  of  the  researcher  doing  an 
ethnography.  As  mentioned  above,  ethnographies  need  to  go  beyond  the  pure  "thick 
description,"  paraphrasing  Geenz  (1973).  An  ethnographic  study  should  include  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  theory  used  to  guide  data  collection  or  to  provide  meaning  or 
understanding  of  the  data  collected  (Lutz,  1981).  Conceptual  notions  and  personal 
assumptions  guide  the  researcher  throughout  the  research  process  by  suggesting  ways  in 
which  data  will  be  collected,  coded,  analyzed,  and  presented.    Zaharlick  and  Green  (in 
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press),  pointed  out  how  a  theory  of  culture  frames  a  general  attitude  about  how  cultural 

phenomena  are  to  be  studied  and  explained 

Just  as  a  photographer  must  aim  and  focus  a  camera  in  order  to  capture  a 
scene,  so  too  must  an  ethnographer  focus  on  what  the  theory  suggests  is 
important  in  order  to  describe,  and  possibly  explain,  some  particular  aspects 
of  culture  or  even  define  what  constitutes  a  holistic  description  of  the 
.culture.  Thus  a  theory  can  be  thought  of  as  a  lens  through  which  the 
ethnographer  views  the  everyday  life  of  participants  in  a  social  group,  and 
the  occurrence  and  interpretation  of  social  events.  The  value  of  the  lens  is 
the  degree  to  which  it  permits  the  ethnographer  to  see  and  record  the 
particular  aspects  of  interest,  (p.  5) 

In  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  ethnographies  can  be  classified  according  to 

their  theoretical  focus  (Hymes,  1982)  or  the  scope  of  the  research  (Erickson  &  Mohatt, 

1981;  Mehan,  1981;  Spradley,  1980).  Hymes  (1982),  for  instance,  classified  ethnographic 

studies  as  comprehensive,  that  is,  those  which  seek  to  describe  the  total  way  of  life  in  a 

community;  hypothesis-oriented,  which  are  those  that  start  out  with  a  set  of  hypotheses 

generated  from  previous  work  on  a  particular  culture;  or  topic-oriented,  which  focus  on 

selected  aspects  in  the  culture  of  a  community.  All  three  types  of  ethnographic  inquiry 

continue  to  coexist. 

Spradley  (1980)  proposed  a  system  for  classifying  ethnographic  studies  according 

to  the  scope  of  research  and  the  social  units  studied.  That  is,  studies  can  range  along  a 

continuum  from  macroethnography  to  microethnography.  Table  3.1  shows  the  different 

approaches  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  social  unit.  One  example  of  a  macroethnography  is 

the  research  done  by  Malinowski  (1922)  in  the  Western  Pacific  during  World  War  I. 

Malinowski  remained  in  the  islands  studying  the  Trobiands  for  more  than  four  years. 

Along  this  continuum,  a  well  known  ethnography  of  a  single  group  can  be  situated; 

Lewis's  La  Vida:  A  Puerto  Rican  Family  in  the  Culture  of  Povertv  (1966),  is  an  example 

of  an  ethnography  focusing  on  a  single  institution.  He  spent  several  years  studying  a 

single  family.  A  microethnographic  study,  located  at  the  end  of  this  continuum,  can  focus 

1  on  a  single  social  situation.  Such  is  the  case  of  work  by  Tannen  (1984)  who  analyzed  in 

,  I  detail  the  patterns  of  communication  of  a  group  of  friends  during  a  Thanksgiving  dinner. 


TABLE  3.1 
Variations  in  Scope  of  Research  Studies 


Scope  of  Research 


Macroethnography 


Microethnography 


Source:  Spradley,  1980. 


Social  Units  Studied 


Complex  society 
Multiple  communities 
A  single  community  study 
Multiple  social  institutions 
A  single  social  institution 
Multiple  social  situations 
A  single  social  situation 
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Recent  advancements  in  technology  in  the  audiovisual  field  have  helped 
ethnographers  to  retiiie  their  methodology.  Educational  researchers  like  Erickson  and 
Shultz  (1981)  and  Mehan  (1981),  suggested  that  a  microethnography  is  more  focused,  has 
a  narrow  scope,  and  includes  an  extremely  fme-grained  analysis.  Researchers  using  this 
approach  have  captured  very  subde  and  usually  out-of-awareness  aspects  of  classroom 
interaction  and  communication  (Bloome,  1987;  Bloome  &  Theodorou,  1988;  Green,  1983; 
Green  &  Wallat,  1981;  Green,  Weade,  &  Graham,  1988).  In  order  to  examine  language, 
language  use,  and  nonverbal  communication  in  educational  settings,  microethnographers 
"freeze"  (using  audio  or  videotapes)  student-teacher  and  student-student  interactions. 
Records  can  later  be  analyzed  in  detail  in  order  to  make  visible  the  ways  in  which 
participants  in  the  interaction  allocate  and  negotiate  turns,  maintain  the  floor,  and  alter  and 
coordinate  their  postures.  The  usefulness  of  this  approach  in  understanding  the  classroom 
and  school  experiences  of  minority  language  students  and  indeed  of  students  in  general, 
has  been  discussed  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  A  variety  of  studies  using  this 
microethnographic  focus  have  been  conducted,  for  example  with  Odawa  Indians  (Erickson 
&  Mohatt,  1981),  "Warm  Springs"  Indians  (Philips,  1983),  Hawaiian,  (Au  &  Jordan, 
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1981;  Boggs,  1985;  Watson-Gegeo  &  Boggs,  1977),  African-Americans  (Heath,  1983; 
Labov,  1972),  Chinese  (Guthrie,  1985;  Guthrie  &  Guthrie,  1987),  and  Hispanic  children 
(Moll,  1987;  Trueba,  1987). 

One  final  approach  to  ethnography  has  been  discussed  by  Ogbu  (1981).  He 
advocated  for  a  multilevel  ethnography.  That  is,  the  researcher  needs  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  an  analysis  at  one  level  will  only  provide  a  partial  view  of  the  phenomena  studied. 
Factors  that  remain  outside  the  interactions  of  teachers  and  students  are  essential  to  a  full 
understanding  of  minority  children's  education.  Thus,  several  settings,  dimensions,  and 
levels  of  the  social  system  need  to  be  considered  in  order  to  understand  complex 
interactions  and  the  broader  context  in  which  any  human  group  is  embedded. 

The  Present  Studv 
The  present  study  falls  into  Ogbu's  (1981)  conceptualization  of  a  multilevel 
ethnography.  It  is  not  confined  to  an  analysis  of  student-teacher  interactions  or  to  one 
classroom  or  teacher,  but  it  attempts  to  cut  through  and  link  different  levels  of  a  social 
context  that  influence  the  experiences  of  children  in  school.  Observations  were  done  in 
different  settings  in  and  outside  an  English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL) 
program;  open-ended  interviews  were  held  with  students,  teachers,  staff,  and  otiiers  in  the 
school.  Students'  work  and  school  documents  were  also  inspected.  This  first  level  of  the 
study  provided  information  about  the  general  characteristics  of  how  life  looks  for 
participants  in  an  ESOL  program.  Examination  of  the  macrofeatures  of  this  elementary 
program  provided  a  framework  in  which  microfeatures  were  situated  and  analyzed.  That 
is,  based  on  the  general  ethnographic  study,  specific  classroom  events  (e.g.,  "talking 
circle,"  story  reading,  writing)  were  identified  and  videotaped.  The  microanalysis  of 
videotapes  of  students'  interactions  in  different  settings  and  during  specific  recurrent  events 
was  based  on  recent  work  in  the  analysis  of  classroom  face-to-face  interaction  in 
classrooms  (Bloome,  1987;  Cazden  1986;  Green  &,  Wallat,  1981;  Green,  1983;  Gumperz, 
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1982;  Philips,  1983;  Weade  &  Green,  1989).  The  detailed  analysis  of  participants' 
interactions  in  naturally  occurring  events  provided  a  means  for  extracting  patterns  of  social 
and  interpersonal  behavior  within  the  ESOL  program.  These  patterns  were  later  analyzed 
in  order  to  understand  how  language  in  the  form  of  interactions  between  teachers  and 
students,  among  peers,  and  between  children  and  adults  functioned  in  support  of  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  social,  linguistic,  and  academic  knowledge.  In  sum,  by 
using  two  different  lenses,  that  is  macro  and  microethnographic  perspectives,  detailed 
interactions  were  situated  and  analyzed  in  light  of  a  broader  framework. 

In  Hymes'  (1982)  terms,  the  present  ethnographic  study  is  topic-centered.  That  is, 
it  focuses  on  selected  aspects  of  the  culture  in  a  community.  In  this  study  the  focus  is  on 
the  education  of  a  group  of  language  minority  students,  what  happens  in  their  ESOL 
classroom  and  in  various  school  settings,  how  the  classes  and  program  are  organized  and 
conducted,  and  how  these  students  interact  with  others  in  different  settings.  In  short,  this 
study's  main  goal  is  to  explore  and  document  the  nature  of  second  language  teaching  and 
learning  as  social  processes  in  an  ESOL  program. 

Methods  and  Procedures 
In  the  course  of  doing  fieldwork,  ethnographers  frequently  revise  and  reformulate 
their  field  of  inquiry.  Unexpected  developments  or  discoveries  make  such  modifications 
almost  impossible  to  avoid.  Thus,  ethnographers,  as  opposed  to  other  researchers,  follow 
a  cyclical  pattem  of  inquiry  rather  than  a  linear  one.  A  linear  research  design  begins  with  a 
well  defined  problem  and  hypotheses,  definitions  are  then  operationalized  and  research 
instruments  designed.  These  steps  take  place  even  before  entering  the  field  or  knowing  the 
subjects.  After  collection  of  data,  conclusions  are  drawn  and  results  reported.  Spradley 
(1980)  pointed  out  that  an  ethnography  seldom  fits  this  linear  sequence  of  research. 
Instead,  the  main  activities  follow  a  cyclical  pattem,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  the 
project  is  concluded.  Figure  3.1  illustrates  the  cyclical  pattem  of  research  activities  in  this 
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ethnographic  study.  Each  of  these  activities  will  be  explained  in  detail  in  the  following 
sections. 

Entry  and  Access 

There  were  several  reasons  for  choosing  the  setting  for  data  collection  for  the 
present  study.  First,  choice  was  limited  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  ESOL  programs 
for  elementary  students  in  the  school  district. 

Given  my  interest  in  understanding  the  teaching  and  learning  processes  of  language 
minority  students,  either  program  presented  a  wealth  of  opportunities  for  this  type  of  study. 
Arthur  was  ultimately  selected  because  the  name  of  the  program  coordinator  had  been 
suggested  and  thus,  represented  a  starting  point  for  gaining  access.  Second,  much  of  the 
research  on  second  language  acquisition  has  been  done  in  settings  that  are  not  directly 
comparable  to  the  experiences  of  students  and  teachers  in  ESOL  programs.  For  instance, 
much  of  the  research  has  taken  place  in  artificial  settings  (e.g.,  university  laboratories). 
When  in  public  school  settings,  most  research  has  taken  place  in  monolingual  classrooms 
where  students  are  immersed  and  expected  to  learn  the  language  by  exposure  to  it,  and  in 
bilingual  classrooms  where  instruction  is  given  in  two  languages.  In  choosing  an  ESOL 
program,  I  hoped  to  work  with  a  linguistically  and  etiinically  heterogeneous  student 
population. 

A  last  factor  in  the  selection  of  this  particular  program  had  to  do  with  opportunity 
and  accessibitity.  Six  weeks  before  the  study  began  and  after  several  phone  conversations, 
I  had  an  interview  with  the  program  coordinator.  At  that  time,  I  explained  my  intent  to 
study  over  an  extended  period  of  time  an  ESOL  program  for  elementary  students.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  study  was  stated  in  an  open-ended  fashion:  "To  inquire  about  the 
ways  in  which  students  act,  learn,  and  interact  in  an  ESOL  program."  The  program 
coordinator,  who  had  just  relumed  from  a  one-year  teaching  sabbatical  overseas,  was  very 
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enthusiastic  about  the  topic.  Because  she  was  interested  in  exploring  the  degree  of 
integration  of  ESOL  students  with  monolingual  students  and  staff  in  all  aspects  of  school 
life  she  agreed  to  bring  my  research  request  to  the  principal  and  to  the  program  staff.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  Program  Coordinator  stated  that  I  could  have  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  daily  events  in  her  classroom  and  in  general  in  the  ESOL  program. 

Although  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  gaining  access  had  been  granted  by  the 
program  coordinator  and  fieldwork  had  already  been  initiated,  several  other  steps  had  to  be 
followed  in  order  to  gain  and/or  maintain  both  formal  and  informal  access.    A  second  step 
in  this  constant  process  of  negotiating  access  (Zaharhck  and  Green,  in  press)  was  to  gain 
permission  from  the  three  other  teachers  who  are  part  of  the  ESOL  program.  This  step  was 
facihtated  by  the  program  coordinator  who,  during  the  second  day  of  planning,  introduced 
me  as  a  doctoral  smdent  interested  in  studying  the  ESOL  program.  Later  on,  and  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis,  I  explained  the  purpose  of  the  sUidy  to  each  of  the  teachers.  A  third  step  had 
to  do  with  access  being  granted  from  the  school  principal.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
school  year,  I  was  briefly  introduced  to  the  principal  as  a  doctoral  student  from  the 
university.  One  month  later  a  meeting  was  arranged  to  inform  the  school  principal  of  the 
purposes  of  the  study.  Pending  district  approval  for  conducting  a  study,  informal 
permission  to  continue  observation  and  participation  in  the  ESOL  program  was  granted. 

The  next  step  had  to  with  two  additional  levels  of  institutional  approval:  the 
university  and  the  district.  Once  the  University  of  Horida  Institutional  Review  Board 
(UHRB)  approved  the  project,  a  different  set  of  application  forms  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
research  department  of  the  school  district  for  their  approval.  After  the  local  district  school 
board  had  cleared  the  project,  consent  forms  were  sent  to  the  ESOL  students'  parents  for 
their  approval. 

Although  the  description  above  shows  the  different  steps  followed  in  order  to  gain 
formal  and  informal  enu-y  to  the  school,  it  does  not  represent  the  whole  process.  An 
important  aspect  in  gaining  access  to  a  setting  involves  a  process  of  negotiation  and 
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renegotiation  that  takes  place  between  the  researcher  and  the  participants.  Throughout  the 

process,  aspects  related  to  time  commitment,  access  to  documents,  approaches  to  be  used, 

rights  and  obligations  of  the  researcher  and  issues  of  confidentiality,  reciprocity,  and  ethics  '. 

were  discussed  with  the  program  coordinator.  This  is  what  ZaharHck  and  Green  called  "a 

social  contract  for . . .  relationships  within  and  across  aspects  of  research  from  entry  to 

presentations  of  findings"  (p.  41),  In  sum,  the  process  of  gaining  access  is  more  than 

obtaining  physical  entry  into  a  room  or  school.  Access  also  involves  issues  of  roles  and 

relationships  among  multiple  groups  of  people  (students,  teachers,  parents,  program  staff, 

school  administrators,  university  personnel,  researcher,  district  personnel).  Each  role  and 

relationship  entails  rights  and  obligations  for  the  researcher.  As  Zaharlick  and  Green  (in 

press)  stated,  access  "is  a  socially  constructed  process  that  must  be  estabUshed,  monitored, 

maintained,  and  reestablished  over  the  course  of  the  context  of  discovery  as  well  as  the 

context  of  presentation"  (p.  44). 

Data  Collection 

Several  data-gathering  techniques  were  used  to  obtain  the  information  on  which  the 

analysis  was  based.  However,  tiie  method  par  excellence  that  characterizes  the  study  is  I 

participant  observation.  This  term  is  used  here  to  refer  to  the  type  of  fieldwork  m  which  i 

i  I 

the  object  is  to  study  not  only  the  place  itself  (i.e.,  village,  neighborhood,  school,  i 


. 


classroom),  but  more  importantly,  what  happens  within  it.  Heath  (1982)  stated  what  can 

be  accomplished  by  being  a  participant  observer  in  a  social  group  as  follows: 

By  becoming  a  participant  in  the  social  group,  an  ethnographer  attempts  to 
record  and  describe  the  overt,  manifest,  and  expUcit  behaviors  and  values 
and  tangible  items  of  the  society  and  structures  and  functions  of  cultural 
components,  before  attempting  to  recognize  patterns  of  behavior  that  may  be 
covert,  ideal  and  implicit  to  members  of  the  culture.  Ethnographers  attempt 
to  learn  the  conceptual  framework  of  members  of  the  society  and  to  organize 
materials  on  the  basis  of  boundaries  understood  by  tiiose  being  observed 
instead  of  using  a  predetermined  system  of  categories  established  before  the 
participant-observation,  (p. 34) 
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To  accomplish  the  latter,  the  participant  observer  must  take  up  residence  among  the  people 
being  studied.  Thus,  the  researcher  must  not  only  observe  the  physical  environment,  the 
people  and  the  activities,  but  also,  needs  to  pardcipate  in  everyday  activities  and  learn  to  act 
as  a  member  of  the  community  insofar  as  possible. 

Data  for  this  study  were  gathered  during  one  whole  school  year  through  classroom 
observations,  observation  of  students  in  various  school  settings  (cafeteria,  homeroom 
classroom,  ESOL  classroom,  playground),  formal  and  informal  interviews  with 
participating  teachers,  students,  parents  and  school  staff;  examination  of  students'  work; 
and  audio  and  videotaping  of  smdents'  interactions  during  different  classroom  events. 
Detailed  fieldnotes  of  observations,  transcriptions  of  interviews,  audio  and  videotapes, 
maps,  and  other  records  (i.e.,  schedules,  report  cards,  students'  works  and  files),  were 
kept  and  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  data. 

Data  Analysis 

In  this  type  of  ethnographic  study,  data  analysis  is  not  an  independent  stage  in  the 
research  cycle  (Spradley,  1980).  Rather  data  collection  and  analysis  of  data  proceed 
simultaneously  in  a  dialectical  manner:  as  observations,  interviews,  and  examination  of 
records  and  materials  generate  descriptive  categories;  the  categories  are  analyzed  for 
emerging  patterns  (Zaharlick  &  Green,  in  press).  These  patterns  then  influence  the  next 
steps  in  data  gathering. 

In  ethnographic  studies,  original  questions  are  subject  to  revision  and  modification 
as  a  result  of  issues,  problems,  and  new  insights  or  directions  that  emerge  throughout  the 
process.  In  the  present  study  prime  emphasis  was  placed  on  detailed,  comprehensive 
description  and  the  use  of  participants'  perspectives  for  data  generation  and  validation. 
Consequentiy,  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  ethnographic  methodology  required  a  research 
routine  whereby  data  collection,  analysis,  synthesis,  and  interpretation  were  part  of  a  multi- 
stage, integrated,  and  ongoing  process. 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  based  on  the  first  stage  of  the  investigation,  that  is  the  study 
of  the  macrofeatures  of  the  ESOL  program,  specific  naturally  occurring  classroom  events 
such  as  writing,  introduction  of  a  theme  for  the  week,  and  "talking  circle"  were  identified 
as  recurrent  events  that  take  place  within  the  classroom.  Occasions  for  student-to- student 
interaction  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom  were  also  identified.  Selected  events  were 
videotaped  and  subsequently  analyzed  from  a  sociolinguistic  perspective.  The  intention 
was  to  observe  tiiese  events  in  order  to  find  out  how  different  processes  (e.g.,  social  and 
conversational  norms,  management  of  activities,  differentiation  of  roles)  evolved  over  time. 

Microanalysis  of  classroom  conversations 

In  Table  3.2  a  system  for  microanalysis  of  videotapes  of  classroom  interactions 
grounded  in  sociolinguistic  principles  is  presented.  The  system  which  is  based  on  recent 
work  in  the  analysis  of  face-to-face  interaction,  especially  recent  work  within 
sociolinguistic  etiinography  (Erickson  &  Shultz,  1981;  Green  &  Wallat,  1981;  Green  & 
Weade,  1987;  Gumperz,  1981, 1982;  Weade  &  Green,  1989)  provided  a  principled 
approach  for  freezing,  reconstructing,  cuid  analyzing  conversations  in  educational  settings. 

As  shown  in  Table  3.2,  the  microanalysis  of  classroom  events  required  a  series  of 
steps.  The  first  involved  making  a  transcript  of  the  activity  based  on  narrative  records, 
video,  and/or  audiotapes.  The  second  step  involved  the  construction  of  "maps"  based  on 
the  the  identification  of  interactional  rules  for  participation  in  tiie  activity.  These  maps  are 
representative  of,  and  help  to  organize  face-to-face  interactions  in  classroom  settings 
according  to  messages,  topics,  themes,  and  units.  The  third  step  involved  the  analysis  of 
maps.  Following  a  brief  explanation  of  these  three  steps,  a  segment  of  a  conversation  in  an 
ESOL  classroom  will  be  presented.  This  example  illustrates  a  systematic  way  in  which 
face-to-face  interactions  in  classrooms  can  be  transcribed,  organized,  and  mapped  for  later 
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TABLE  3.2 
Analytic  Steps  Used  in  Mapping  Instructional  Conversation 


Step  1.  Transcription 

Typescript  is  prepared  from  videotape.  Transcript  lines  are  assigned,  numbering 
from  1-n  on  each  page. 

Transcript  is  segmented  into  message  units  through  audio  and  video  observation  of 
verbal  and  nonverbal  cues. 

Step  2.  Map  Construction 

Interaction  units,  e.g.,  sequences  of  tied  or  cohesive  message  units  are  determined 
post  hoc  on  the  basis  of  prosodic  cues  and  the  social  and  conversational 
demands  made  and/or  responded  to  by  participants. 

Instructional  sequence  units,  e.g.,  sequences  of  tied  interaction  units  are  determined 
post-hoc  on  the  basis  of  thematic  cohesion. 

Themes,  e.g.,  topic  threads,  are  designated  post-hoc  in  hierarchial  units  to 
characterize  an  interaction  unit,  a  series  of  interaction  units,  instructional 
sequence  units,  a  lesson  phase,  event,  etc. 

Step  3.  Analysis 

Bases  of  inference  are  recorded  where  necessary  throughout  the  mapping  process. 

Questions  and  issues  for  triangulation  are  recorded  as  they  arise  throughout  the 
mapping  process. 


Source:    "In  Search  of  Meaning:  A  Sociolinguistic  Perspective  on  Lesson  Construction 
and  Reading"  by  J.  L.  Green  and  R.  Weade,  1987. 

analysis.  By  analyzing  a  series  of  ordinary  conversations  and  recurrent  events  in  the 
classroom,  it  is  possible  to  understand  what  students  and  teachers  need  to  know, 
understand,  produce,  predict,  and  evaluate  in  order  to  participate  appropriately  and  gain 
access  to  learning  (Green  &  Weade,  1987;  Weade  &  Green,  1989). 

The  first  step  in  mapping  instructional  conversations  (see  Table  3.2)  involved  the 
development  of  detailed  transcriptions  including  paralinguistic  information  (e.g.  pitch,  \ 

stress,  pauses)  of  the  unfolding  interactions  among  participants.  The  transcripts  reflect  a 
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view  of  the  classroom  as  a  communicative  environment  with  asymmetrical  relationships 
between  teacher  and  student.  Events  in  the  classroom  are  orchestrated  by  the  teacher 
(teacher  talk  is  capitalized  at  the  margin  whUe  student  talk  is  in  lowercase  and  indented 
below  the  teacher  talk).  Thus,  in  this  study  transcription  was  a  theoretically  driven  process 
(Ochs,  1979).  That  is,  transcription  was  based  on  the  theoretical  constructs  derived  from 
recent  classroom  research  within  the  fields  of  sociolinguistics,  linguistics,  anthropology, 
and  psychology  discussed  earlier  in  chapter  2. 

Step  2  involved  the  construction  of  detailed  maps  of  interactions.  These  maps 
served  to  facilitate  the  identification  and  examination  of  particular  variables  such  as  the 
establishment  of  nomis  and  expectations  for  participation,  topics  of  discussion,  and 
emerging  and  recuiring  themes,  among  otiiers.  The  maps  also  provided  a  representation  of 
classroom  events  in  temis  of  hierarchical  units.  Units  reflected  on  the  maps  include 
message  units,  interaction  units,  and  instructional  sequence  units.  Message  units  are 
minimal  units  of  meaning  and  were  determined  by  considering  delivery  (e.g.,  pitch, 
intonation,  stress,  pauses,  nonverbal  behaviors).  Interaction  units  (lU)  are  sequences  of 
conversationally  tied  message  units.  Phase  units  (PU)  are  pedagogically  tied  instructional 
sequence  units  (e.g.  question-response  segment,  story  discussion  segment).  As  stated  by 
Green  and  Weade  (1987),  instructional  activities  are  constructed  during  interaction  and  are 
a  product  of  the  activity  between  teacher  and  students.    Maps  were  constructed  by 
observing  the  conversational  work  of  participants  as  they  cooperate  (or  fail  to  cooperate)  in 
"lesson"  construction. 

Step  3  involved  analysis  of  maps.  Once  a  map  was  constructed,  it  was  possible  to 
explore  frozen  actions  and  talk  for  recurrent  patterns.  The  following  segment  of  a 
transcript  includes  detailed  transcription  including  paraHnguistic  information  of  the 
interaction  between  a  volunteer  teacher  and  six  children  in  an  ESOL  classroom.  Message 
units  (each  of  the  transcript  lines),  in  this  example,  altogether  constitute  one  interactional 


unit. 
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Whereas  maps  of  lesson  structures  (built  upon  transcripts)  constituted  the  basis  for 
the  analysis,  the  original  broader  records  (e.g.,  videotape,  audiotape,  narrative  record) 
were  used  to  provide  a  context  for  the  information  presented.  In  this  way  data  reduction, 
although  kept  to  a  minimum,  facilitated  the  analytic  search  and  interpretation. 

The  following  segment  is  an  example  of  representative  talk  during  a  cut-and-paste 
activity. 


Transcript 
Line 

Messase  Unit 

101  Tim 

102  Teacher 

103  Tim 

how  do  you  spell  mister 
M      R 

104  Teacher 

105  Tim 

THAT'S  VERY  GOOD 

then 

106 
107 
108 
109       students 

here  Grandmother  and  all  teachers 

see  Mrs.  S  Mrs.  G 

Mr.  H  Mrs.  H  and  grandmother 

_    Contextual  Informarinn 

{to  teacher} 

{checks  how  student  writes  it} 
{student  wrote  "MR."  with  a 
period  at  the  end} 


{students  and  teacher  look  at 
Tim's  work.  In  each  heart 
Tim  had  written  the  name 
of  one  of  the  adults  in  the 
classroom} 


30  seconds  later 

115 

Tim 

116 

Hans 

117 

118 

Tim 

119 

120 

Raul 

121 

group 

122 

Teacher 

123 

124 

Raul 

125 

Hans 

126 

Tun 

127 

Teacher 

128 

129 

Raul 

130 

131 

group 

for  who 

to  your  brother 

and  coach  right 

yes,  I  know 

mister  coach 

mister  coach 

/laugh/' 

HOW  DO  YOU  CALL  HIM 

MISTER  COACH 

no,  coach 

no  mister  no  mister,  only  coach 

why 

WELL  IT'S  LIKE  YOU  CAN  JUST  CALL 
HIM 

hke  you  always  call  grandmother 
not  misses  grandmother 
/laugh/ 


{looking  at  Tim} 
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^^^       ^^  {writes  "coach"  on  his  heart} 

The  interaction  takes  place  in  the  ESOL  classroom  1  (conversational  English)  during  the 
month  of  February.  Thineen  students  came  daily  to  this  classroom  for  their  45-minutes 
EngHsh  class.  Although  students  in  this  group  were  in  different  grade  levels  (1  to  4),  they 
were  all  at  similar  English  proficiency  levels.  That  is,  they  spoke  little  or  no  English  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

After  a  discussion  among  participants  (students,  classroom  teacher,  and  four 
volunteer  teachers)  about  the  meaning  of  friendship,  the  group  was  divided  in  five  small 
groups.  Each  group  had  one  teacher  and  at  least  one  student.  The  task,  announced  by  the 
teacher  for  all  the  groups,  was  to  cut  a  series  of  four  hearts  and  decorate  them  "anyway  you 
like"  with  construction  paper,  crayons,  or  markers. 

The  above  segment  represents  a  conversation  between  six  students  (2  fourth 
graders  and  4  tMrd  graders)  and  a  volunteer  teacher  sitting  around  a  rectangular  table  on 
one  side  of  the  classroom.  In  this  group,  three  students  were  from  Korea,  two  from 
Taiwan  and  one  from  Switzerland.  The  video  camera  recorder  was  set  up  two  feet  away 
from  the  table. 

By  transcribing  and  organizing  verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors,  a  conversational 
map  was  created  for  this  "cut-and-paste"  activity.  This  map  provided  a  source  for 
exploring  the  way  in  which  interactions  took  place  during  this  event.  However,  in  order  to 
identify  the  interactional  rules  for  appropriate  participation  in  this  classroom,  a  series  of 
ordinary  conversations-embedded  in  everyday  activities-were  videotaped,  transcribed, 
mapped,  and  analyzed.  As  mentioned  earlier,  in  face-to-face  interactions,  panicipants  have 
expectations  for  how  each  should  act.  Determining  the  rules  for  appropriate  participation 
involved  identifying  those  recurrent  or  divergent  patterns  that  take  place  within  and  across 
ordinary  events. 
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To  summarize,  the  systematic  approach  used  in  this  study  for  the  in-depth  analysis 
of  language  use  in  classrooms  has  been  presented.  Microanalysis  of  classroom  events 
involved  a  series  of  steps  that  began  with  videotaping  (and/or  audiotaping  and/or  taking 
notes)  followed  by  transcribing,  mapping,  and  analyzing  classroom  talk.  This  whole 
process  was  guided  by  theoretical  constructs  derived  from  sociolinguistics,  anthropology, 
linguistics,  psychology,  and  research  on  teaching  and  learning  processes.  By  freezing 
actions  and  talk,  it  was  possible  to  systematically  search  for  recurrent  or  divergent  patterns 
of  interaction  within  and  across  activities,  classrooms,  and  teachers. 

Analvsis  of  students'  worlc 

Samples  of  smdents'  work  were  analyzed  in  conjunction  with  other  data  sources  to 
provide  information  about  literacy  events  in  the  classroom.  In  the  preceeding  segment. 
analysis  not  only  included  transcription  of  talk  and  description  of  actions  during  one  cut- 
and-paste  activity,  but  also  consideration  of  students'  writings  (see  lines  103,  109  and 
133).  As  shown  in  this  segment,  inclusion  of  the  written  outcomes  in  the  analysis  is  of 
prime  importance  in  understanding  how  issues  got  resolved.  In  other  words,  the 
discussion  in  the  above  segment  was  centered  around  whether  Tim  should  call  the  school 
coach,  "coach"  or  "Mr.  Coach"  (lines  115  to  130).  The  end  of  this  particular  interactional 
unit  (lU)  is  not  signaled  by  an  oral  utterance,  but  by  a  written  account  (line  133). 

Thus,  the  inclusion  of  writing  samples  collected  during  ordinary  events,  and  over 
time,  enhanced  the  data  analysis  process.  The  next  example  can  help  understand  how 
writing  activities  were  considered  in  relation  to  oral  events. 

During  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  January  a  group  of  "beginning"  ESOL 
students  (they  spoke  little  or  no  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year)  learned  nursery 
rhymes.  During  their  45-minute  ESOL  conversational  class,  each  student  recited 
one  rhyme  learned  the  day  before;  then  students  read  (aloud  and  silently)  a  new  rhyme  from 
a  ditto  sheet.  Afterwards,  they  colored  the  picture-relative  to  the  rhyme-in  the  ditto  sheet. 
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Students  were  asked  by  the  teacher  to  take  home  this  sheet  for  practice.  During  the  second 
week  of  studying  nursery  rhymes,  children  were  given  15  minutes  to  make  a  birthday  card 
for  their  ESOL  teacher.  Hyun-Tae,  a  fourth  grade  student  from  Korea,  wrote  the  following 
message  in  his  card: 

Dear  Mrs.  S 

Happy  Birthday 

Mrs.  S. 

I  love  this  classroom. 

I'm  a  sheep 

You  are 

a  Little  Bo  Peep. 

I'm  a  dog 

You  are 

a  old  mather  Houber  [mother  Hubbard] 

Have  a  good  day 

January  1990,  18,  Thursday 

Hyun-Tae's  card  shows  quite  clearly  that  part  of  the  content,  vocabulary,  and  language 
structure  included  in  his  card  was  similar  to  those  in  the  nursery  rhymes  he  had  memorized. 
Most  importantly,  this  example  shows  how  writing  arises  from  and  relates  to  current, 
ongoing  interests  as  children  talk,  read,  and  in  this  case,  practice  nursery  rhymes. 

Although  the  specific  goals  of  this  study  did  not  include  the  study  of  children's  text- 
forming  strategies  or  writing  development,  the  analysis  of  writing  samples,  such  as  the 
above,  provided  fuller  and  more  complete  explanations  of  the  factors  that  contribute  in 
learning  a  second  language.  Thus,  the  analysis  of  writing  samples  can  increase  our 
understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  oral  language  activities  can  contribute  to  children's 
literacy  development. 

Triangulation 

One  important  issue  that  needs  to  be  included  in  this  section  has  to  do  with  the  basic 
units  of  data  analysis.  The  basic  units  in  the  process  of  data  analysis  were  instances  of 
action  in  classroom  events  between  participants  and  instances  of  comments  on  the 
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significance  of  these  commonplace  actions-and  on  broader  aspects  of  meaning  and  belief- 
from  the  perspectives  of  the  various  actors  involved  in  the  events  (Erickson,  1986). 

The  instances  of  actions  were  derived  from  a  systematic  review  of  fieldnotes,  audio 
and  videotapes  (e.g.,  students  are  organized  small  groups).  The  instances  of  comments 
were  derived  from  analysis  of  formal  and  informal  interviews  with  participants  (e.g., 
teacher  explains  how  small  group  arrangements  help  students  feel  at  ease  and  promotes 
language  use  for  communicative  purposes).  In  addition,  other  units  of  analysis  included 
information  gathered  through  written  materials,  students'  and  teachers'  records,  maps,  and 
the  like.  By  using  these  different  processes  of  data  collection,  I  was  able  to  contrast, 
compare,  and  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  patterns  and  impressions  being  developed.  This 
process  of  data  collection  and  verification  has  been  called  triangulation  (Zaharlick  &  Green, 
in  press).  Through  informal  and  formal  interviews  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the 
participants'  perspectives  about  an  issue,  topic,  or  event.  This  insider's  view  was  then 
compared  and  contrasted  with  other  units  of  analysis  such  as  those  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  fieldnotes  and  audio  and  videotapes.  If  consistent  similarities  were  found 
between  both  of  these  views,  I  felt  reasonably  sure  that  a  "piece  of  cultural  knowledge"  had 
been  identified  and  that  the  information  gathered  could  be  used  to  guide  a  stranger's 
understanding  of  the  culture  (Zaharhck  &  Green,  in  press).  If  there  was  not  a  match,  the 
next  step  was  to  gather  more  information  and  re-examine  the  data  previously  coUected  to 
see  whether  there  were  different  perspectives  or  whether  the  analysis  was  inaccurate  or 
incomplete.  In  other  words,  by  systematically  reviewing  and  comparing  different 
assertions  that  emerged  from  the  full  set  of  data  (e.g.,  fieldnotes,  interview  notes, 
audiotapes,  site  records,  and  audiovisual  recordings)  I  sought  to  test  the  vaHdity  of  the 
assertions  generated  by  confirming  and  disconfirming  evidence. 
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Exiting  the  Field 

Determination  of  when  sufficient  data  have  been  collected  to  answer  the  questions 
guiding  a  study  is  often  problematic.  Zaharlick  and  Green  (in  press)  stated  that  in  school 
ethnographies  the  naturally  occurring  breaks  in  the  school  calendar  may  influence  when  the 
investigator  leaves  the  field.  The  end  of  the  school  year  may  indicate  the  time  to  conclude 
fieldwork,  although  this  may  not  always  be  the  case.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  researchers  to 
exit  the  field  and  then  re-enter  in  order  to  collect  more  information.  In  this  case,  the  end  of 
the  1989-90  school  year  marked  the  conclusion  of  my  role  as  participant  observer  in  this 
ESOL  program;  it  did  not  mark,  however,  a  definite  exit  from  the  field.  As  the  analysis 
and  writing  process  evolved,  and  after  the  "official"  conclusion  of  data  collection,  I 
occasionally  visited  the  program  and  attended  meetings  with  teachers  and  students.  Also, 
some  more  records  were  examined  (e.g.,  teachers'  lesson  plans,  students'  documents  and 
works)  after  the  school  year  was  over.  At  least  three  reasons  can  be  set  forth  to  explain  my 
return  to  the  site.  First,  I  had  to  review  some  documents  (e.g.,  students'  cumulative  files) 
not  available  until  several  weeks  after  the  school  year  was  over.  Second,  on  several 
occasions,  I  felt  the  need  to  verify  with  some  of  the  teachers,  mainly  with  the 
conversational  ESOL  teacher,  some  selected  or  problematic  instance  or  conclusion.  Also, 
after  a  year,  I  went  back  to  interview  some  of  the  children  that  I  had  monitored  closely 
during  my  one-year  data  collection  period.  A  third  reason  for  returning  to  the  program  is 
not  related  with  data  collection  nor  data  analysis,  but  with  the  personal  and  professional 
bonds  that  long-term  fieldwork  can  help  establish.  The  year  foUowmg  the  data  collection 
period,  students  and  teachers  invited  me  to  attend  special  events  (e.g.,  binhdays, 
Halloween,  graduation  day)  which  I  did  with  pleasure.  It  was  during  these  sporadic  visits 
that  I  reahzed  that  some  students  considered  me  as  one  of  their  ESOL  teachers.  This  was 
corroborated  by  the  conversational  ESOL  teacher  who  mentioned  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  students  frequently  asked  for  me.  Thus  this  is  an  example  where  the  distinction 
between  my  roles  as  observer  (e.g.,  researcher)  and  participant  (e.g.,  teacher)  was  blurred. 
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At  the  professional  level,  the  conversational  ESOL  teacher  and  I  have  kept  an  ongoing 
dialogue  about  theoretical,  practical,  and  policy  issues.  For  example,  we  copresented  two 
workshops  for  ESOL  teachers  wherein  data  from  this  study  (e.g.,  videos,  transcripts)  were 
discussed.  What,  I  believe,  was  most  salient  about  these  two  meetings  was  the  interactive 
character  of  the  presentations.  During  these  meetings,  practitioner,  researcher,  data, 
theory,  and  audience  were  all  part  of  a  collaborative  effort  to  better  understand  second 
language  teaching  and  learning  in  context.  Rather  than  having  a  researcher  report  findings 
of  a  study,  teacher  and  researcher  were,  together,  engaged  in  a  coUegial  exploration  of 
classroom  processes.  In  addition,  other  interactions  at  local  or  state  meetings  have 
faciUtated  this  ongoing  professional  relationship.  Thus,  exiting  the  field  was  not  a  one-step 
process.  The  thin  arrow  depicted  in  Figure  3.1  indicates  that  the  stage  of  writing  the 
ethnography  is  not  necessarily  a  final  stage  after  exiting  the  field.  Rather,  the  researcher 
may  re-enter  the  field  after  the  writing  process  has  been  initiated. 

Presentation  of  Finding<; 

Two  main  aims  need  to  guide  the  presentation  of  findings  of  die  fieldwork:  to  make 
clear  to  the  reader  what  is  meant  by  the  various  assertions,  and  to  display  the  evidentiary 
warrant  for  the  assertions  (Erickson,  1986).  In  order  to  achieve  botii  goals,  the  written  or 
oral  report  needs  to  include  particular  and  general  descriptions. 

The  first  aim,  that  is  clarification  was  achieved  in  this  study  by  presenting 
assertions  supported  by  particular  descriptions.  In  other  words,  transcriptions  of 
conversations  among  participants,  dkect  quotes  from  intemews,  and  analytic  narrative 
vignettes  explained  and  clarified  patterns  of  meaning  contained  in  the  assenions.  For 
example,  when  describing  a  particular  event  in  the  classroom  such  as  making  assertions 
about  what  counts  as  writing  in  that  setting  and  the  purposes  it  serves,  descriptions  were 
explained  and  reported  in  terms  of  the  definitions  and  understandings  of  participants.  The 
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inclusion  of  direct  quotes  and  nan-ative  vignettes  served  this  purpose.  As  stated  by 
Erickson  (1986),  the  narrative  vignette  represents  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  conduct  of  an 
event  of  everyday  life,  in  which  the  sights  and  sounds  of  what  was  being  said  and  done  are 
described  in  the  natural  sequence  of  their  occurrence  in  real  time  and  place.  The  moment- 
to-moment  description  that  characterizes  the  narrative  vignette  helps  the  reader  or  audience 
get  a  better  sense  of  how  life  looks  in  that  particular  context.  By  the  same  token,  direct 
quotes  from  participants,  whether  from  interviews  or  observations,  are  other  ways  in 
which  the  reader  can  get  a  sense  of  both  the  point  of  view  of  participants  and  the  interaction 
patterns  among  them. 

However,  rich  descriptive  vignettes  or  detailed  transcripts  of  conversations  are  not 
valid  etiinographic  accounts  on  their  own.  Rather,  it  is  the  combination  of  richness  and 
interpretative  perspective  that  makes  the  account  valid  (Erickson,  1986).  Thus, 
ethnographic  accounts  in  this  study  include  two  dhnensions:  a  descriptive  one,  in  detail  and 
content;  and  an  analytical  one,  tiiat  examined  events  in  light  of  broader  interpretive  and 
theoretical  frameworks. 

The  second  aim  that  guided  the  presentation  of  findings,  that  is,  providing 
evidentiary  warrant  for  the  assertions,  is  achieved  by  reporting  botii  particular  and  general 
descriptions.  The  illustrative  examples  presented  in  this  study  are  the  result  of  a  systematic 
selection  among  representative  examples,  in  which  both  variation  and  central  tendency  or 
typicality  in  the  data  are  reflected  (Watson-Gegeo,  1988). 

In  sum,  the  presentation  of  findings  includes  both  particular  and  general 
descriptions.  The  purpose  of  particular  descriptions  such  as  narrative  vignettes, 
transcriptions  of  conversations,  or  quotes  of  participants  was  to  show  that  a  certain 
meaning  is  held  by  participants  or  that  a  certain  pattern  of  interaction  happened  in  the 
setting.  The  purpose  of  general  descriptions,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  link  those 
particular  events  with  others  like  it  or  different  from  it  in  order  to  establish  some  kind  of 
generalizability  of  patterns. 
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Selected  Methodological  Issues 

Reliability  and  Validity 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  sections,  the  task  of  ethnographers  is  to  observe 
everything  that  occurs  in  the  social  Hfe  of  a  cultural  group,  their  pubUc  transactions  and 
personal  ways  of  dealing  with  everyday  life.  Researchers  doing  ethnographic  research 
need  to  record  their  observations  systemadcally  and  clearly.  To  assure  credibility  of  their 
observations,  social  scientists  have  dealt  with  issues  concerning  objectivity. 

One  device  first  used  in  psychometrics  (the  field  of  tests  and  measurements)  is  the 
division  of  objectivity  into  two  main  components:  validity  and  reUability.  Loosely 
speaking,  reliability  is  the  extent  to  which  a  measurement  procedure  yields  the  same  answer 
however  and  whenever  it  is  carried  out;  validity  is  the  extent  to  which  it  gives  the  correct 
answer.  To  illustrate.  Kirk  and  Miller  (1987)  discussed  the  validity  of  a  thermometer 
reading  in  Ught  of  a  physical  theory.  The  theory  must  posit  not  only  that  mercury  expands 
with  temperature,  but  that  water  in  fact  boils  at  100°  C.  With  such  a  theory,  a  thermometer 
that  reads  90°  C  when  the  water  breaks  into  a  boil  can  be  judged  as  inaccurate.  Yet  if  the 


theory  asserts  that  water  boils  at  different  temperatures  under  different  ambient  pressures, 
the  same  measurement  may  be  valid  under  different  circumstances.  In  the  case  of 
qualitative  research,  and  for  that  matter  of  ethnography,  "the  issue  of  vaHdity  is  not  a  matter 
of  methodological  hair-splitting  about  the  fifth  decimal  point,  but  a  question  of  whether  the 
researcher  sees  what  he  or  she  thinks  he  or  she  sees"  (Kirk  &  Miller,  1987,  p.  21).  In  the 
case  of  participant  observation,  the  main  approach  used  in  this  study,  questions  were 
constandy  being  raised  and  tested  in  stronger  and  stronger  ways  in  the  pragmatic  routine  of 
everyday  life.  In  otiier  words,  simply  by  virtue  of  "being  in  the  field"-in  territory 
controlled  by  the  investigatees  ratiier  than  by  the  investigator-qualitative  research 
possesses  certain  kinds  of  validity,  in  particular  ecological  validity,  that  are  not  ordinarily 
possessed  by  methods  that  are  not  qualitative  (Kirk  &  Miller,  1987). 
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In  relation  to  reliability  in  ethnographic  studies,  researchers  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  data.  QuaUtative  researchers  tend  to 
view  reliability  as  a  fit  between  what  they  record  as  data  and  what  actually  takes  place  in  the 
setting  under  study,  rather  than  the  literal  consistency  across  two  different  observations 
(Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1986).  Two  researchers  studying  a  single  setting  may  collect  different 
types  of  data  and  reach  different  conclusions.  For  example,  a  sociologist  and  a 
psychologist  may  spend  time  in  the  same  classroom  and  produce  different  findings.  This 
can  happen  because  their  focus  and  area  of  inquiry  is  different.  The  sociologist  may  have 
been  looking  at  how  roles  and  functions  are  established  among  students  while  the 
psychologist  was  looking  at  children's  moral  development.  In  this  case,  both  studies  can 
be  reliable.  Reliability  of  one  or  both  studies  might  be  questioned  if  their  results  were 
incompatible  (Bogdan  &  Biklen,  1986). 

Interobserver  Agreement 

In  order  to  determine  the  consistency  of  use  of  the  framework  by  different 
observers,  interobserver  agreement  was  measured.  This  procedure  dealt  with  the 
percentage  of  agreement  in  relation  to  establishing  boundaries  of  message  and  interaction 
units.  The  following  two-phase  procedure  was  used. 

The  first  involved  learning  a  system  for  analyzing  videotapes  of  classroom 
interactions.  This  process  had  started  two  years  earlier  when  I  was  part  in  a  study  of 
teaching  and  learning  processes  within  the  context  of  preservice  teachers'  weekly  seminars 
(Weade,  1989).  For  this  purpose,  observers  were  trained  by  an  expen  observer  in  the 
foUowing  manner.  They  viewed  a  videotaped  segment  of  a  classroom  event  and  then 
prepared  a  transcript  that  included  the  identification  of  message  and  interaction  units. 
Transcripts  were  then  checked  against  the  expert's  transcript  and  points  of  disparity 
discussed.  The  selected  videotaped  segment  was  then  viewed  and  further  discussed  on 
several  instances  until  agreement  was  reached.  The  process  was  then  repeated  with 
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different  segments.  The  second  phase,  basically,  included  the  calculation  of  a  percentage 
of  agreement  among  observers. 

For  this  study  interobserver  agreement  was  also  measured  following  the  procedure 
described  above.  In  this  case  three  segments,  of  180  seconds  each,  of  a  writing  event  were 
selected  at  random  from  one  videotape.  These  segments  were  viewed  by  both  expert  and 
novice  observers  on  separate  instances.  As  they  observed  this  event,  both  observers 
marked  boundaries  of  message  and  interaction  units  in  a  prepared  typescript  of  the 
segments.  On  few  instances,  minor  additions,  coixections,  and  deletions  were  made  on 
typescripts.  Percentage  of  agreement  was  determined  by  comparing  observers'  allocation 
of  message  and  interaction  units.    Results  presented  in  Tables  3.3  and  3.4  suggest  that 
there  was  a  high  percentage  of  agreement  among  both  observers  as  to  how  to  identify 
message  and  interaction  units. 

Theorv  Development 

With  regard  to  the  role  of  generating  theory,  ethnography  with  its  in-depth, 
firsthand,  long-term  observation  provides  the  researcher  with  a  wealth  of  descriptive 
materials  covering  a  wide  range  of  phenomena.  The  ethnographer  in  the  field  has  the 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  the  total  context  of  a  group's  customs  by  direcdy  asking  the 
participants  about  those  customs  and  by  observing  the  actions  and  interactions  which 
appear  to  be  associated  with  those  practices.  In  addition  the  ethnographer  who  develops  a 
set  of  explanations  for  some  activity  can  verify  that  hunch  by  collecting  new  information 
related  to  it. 

One  way  in  which  an  ethnographic  study  can  be  used  as  a  crucial  test  of  a  theory  is 
if  that  case  may  refute  a  theory  which  is  assumed  to  be  universal.  For  instance,  in  her  field 
work  in  Samoa,  Margaret  Mead  (1973)  collected  enough  data  to  lead  to  rejection  of  the 
traditional  theory  that  adolescence  was  always  accompanied  by  psychological  stress.  In 
this  same  line,  Hammersley  and  Atkinson  (1983)  provided  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
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TABLE  3.3 

Percentage  of  Interobserver  Agreement 

Message  Units 


Number  of  MUs* 
Segment                    (Observer  A 1) 

Disparity 
(Observer  B) 

Percentage 
of  Agreement 

A                                78 

B                               78 

C                              49 

Total                           205 

6 

7 

7 

20 

92.3 
91.0 
85.7 
90.2 

*MUs  =  Message  Units 
1  Expert 

TABLE  3.4 

Percentage  of  Literobserver  Agreement 

Interaction  Units 


Segment 

Number  of  lUs* 
(Observer  A 1) 

Disparity 
(Observer  B) 

Percentage 
of  Agreement 

A 

B 

C 

Total 

21 
18 
14 
53 

5 

3 

4 

12 

76.2 
83.3 
71.4 
77.4 

*  lUs  =  Interaction  Units 
^  Expert 
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ethnography  can  be  used  to  test  theory.  These  authors  discussed  three  different  studies 
student  orientations  to  school  in  Great  Britain.  The  studies  proposed  that  the  way  in  which 
schools  differentiate  students  on  academic  and  behavioral  criteria,  especiaUy  via  streaming 
and  tracking,  polarizes  them  into  pro-  and  anti-school  subcultures.  This  theory  was  tested 
in  three  studies,  and  although  they  did  not  provide  conclusive  proof,  they  suggested  that 
the  theory  was  well  founded  (Hammersley  &  Atkinson,  1983). 

Summary 

In  this  chapter  a  review  of  basic  issues  of  theory  and  method  in  doing  ethnographic 
research  has  been  presented.  A  discussion  of  theoretical  issues  opened  the  chapter.  This 
section  was  included  because  ethnographic  research  is  not  only  a  way  of  collecting 
information,  but  is  also  a  theoretically  driven  process  that  includes  a  systematic  and 
comprehensive  way  of  studying  everyday  life  of  a  culture. 

A  second  section  dealt  with  considerations  about  tiie  focus  and  different  levels  of 
the  study.  The  study  was  presented  as  a  topic-centered,  multilevel  ethnography  in  light  of 
Hymes'  (1982)  and  Ogbu's  (1981)  conceptualizations  of  ethnographies.  In  other  words, 
this  study  combined  close  analysis  of  fine  details  of  behavior  and  meaning  in  selected 
events  and  settings  with  analysis  of  the  wider  school  context  witiiin  which  face-to-face 
interaction  takes  place. 

In  the  methods  and  procedures  section,  a  description  of  tiie  different  steps  taken 
throughout  the  study  was  presented.  The  study  was  described  in  terms  of  two  broad 
phases:  the  first  one  generated  a  rich  description  of  the  macrofeatures  of  the  ESOL 
program  that  functions  as  a  background  in  which  microfeatures  of  situated  events  were 
analyzed.  In  the  last  section  of  this  chapter,  selected  metiiodological  issues  were  identified 
and  discussed. 


CHAPTER  4 
THE  SOCIAL  CONTEXT 


Introduction 
In  this  chapter,  general  features  of  the  school  and  selected  aspects  of  the  ESOL 
program  wUl  be  examined.  This  analysis  of  macrofeatures  wiU  serve  as  a  prolegomenon  to 
a  more  detailed  examination  of  participants'  everyday  interactions  within  selected  classroom 
practices,  presented  in  the  following  chapter.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  presenting 
results  of  the  analysis  in  separate  chapters.  The  foremost  is  that  ethnographic  work  is 
holistic  in  nature;  any  aspect  of  a  culture  or  behavior  has  to  be  described  and  explained  in 
relation  to  the  whole  system  of  which  it  is  part  (Watson-Gegeo,  1988).  Thus  different 
levels  of  analysis  are  required  in  order  to  first  identify  the  patterned  ways  of  classroom  and 
program  organization,  and  second  to  describe  and  understand  those  recurrent  instances  of 
face-to-face  interaction  that  define  the  larger  context. 

Wilkinson's  and  SiUiman's  (1990)  description  of  an  observational  approach  as  \ 

analogous  to  taking  pictures  with  a  camera  serves  well  to  illustrate  this  multilevel 
characteristic  of  ethnographic  work.  They  suggested  that  at  least  four  different  levels  of 
information  can  be  selected  and  filtered  according  to  a  series  of  different  lenses  used.  In 
essence,  each  of  these  lenses  purveys  a  particular  view-a  wide-angled  lens  captures  the 
contextual  landscape  in  which  interaction  takes  place,  a  regular  lens  defines  how  a 
particular  classroom  event  is  set  up,  a  close-up  lens  provides  a  detailed  analysis  of  patterns 
of  interaction  within  an  event,  and  a  microclose-up  lens  focuses  on  a  more  detailed  level  | 

such  as  sources  of  breakdown  in  interaction.  In  this  chapter  a  first  level  of  analysis  will  be 
presented-one  that  includes  a  general  overview  of  the  school  and  ES  OL  program.    A 
second  reason  for  describing,  in  the  words  of  Wilkinson  and  Silliman  (1990),  the       . 
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contextual  landscape  of  the  ESOL  program  before  examining  the  interactions  therein,  is  the 
need  to  contextualize  information  regarding  second  language  programs  to  avoid  sweeping 
generalizations  so  much  a  characteristic  of  the  literature  in  second  language  teaching  and 
learning. 

In  order  to  provide  a  framework  in  which  selected  classroom  practices  can  be 
situated  and  later  analyzed  in  chapter  5,  a  description  of  the  setting,  participants,  and 
program  organization  is  provided  in  this  chapter.  The  chapter  opens  with  a  brief 
description  of  Arthur  Elementary  School  in  terms  of  its  history,  location,  and  organization. 
Next,  physical  and  organizational  characteristics  of  the  two  classrooms  that  comprise  the 
program,  referred  to  as  ESOL  classroom  1  and  ESOL  classroom  2,  are  presented.  This  is 
followed  by  a  review  of  significant  characteristics  of  the  participants  in  the  ESOL  program, 
staff  and  LEP  students.  The  different  criteria  used  for  assessment,  placement,  and 
grouping  of  students  in  the  program  are  also  addressed  in  this  section.  The  chapter  ends 
with  a  description  of  selected  aspects  of  the  three  main  components  of  the  ESOL  program: 
conversational  English,  reading  instruction,  and  mathematics  instruction.  To  illustrate  the 
nature  of  everyday  events  within  the  conversational  English  class,  an  extensive  excerpt  has 
been  included.  This  narrative  presents  the  actions  and  conversations  of  teachers  and 
students  embedded  in  a  detailed  recount  of  unfolding  classroom  events  in  a  typical  school 
day.  The  intention  is  to  place  the  readers,  unfamiliar  with  the  program,  into  the  setting  and 
allow  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see,  hear,  and  feel  the  sounds  and  images  of  the  moment- 
by-moment  life  in  an  elementary  second  language  program. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  throughout  the  chapter  interpretative  accounts  and 
explanations  by  teachers  and  students  of  the  events  in  the  ESOL  program  are  interwoven 
with  the  descriptive  text.  The  intent  is  not  only  to  present  a  detailed  account  of  what 
participants  do  day  in  and  day  out  within  the  school  setting,  but  to  display  the  meanings 
and  thoughts  tiiat  those  everyday  events  have  for  those  involved  in  the  ESOL  program. 
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The  idea  then  is  to  offer  the  practices  as  well  as  perspectives  of  the  participants  in  Arthur's 
ESOL  program. 

Arthur  Elementary  School 
Arthur  Elementary  school  (pseudonym)  is  located  in  an  economically  depressed 
neighborhood  in  a  mid-sized  city  in  north-central  Honda.  The  area,  predominantly  Black, 
is  not  a  compact  neighborhood.  Some  blocks  are  completely  filled  with  residences,  but 
there  are  many  with  vacant  lots.  Houses  vary  in  size,  age,  and  quality.  However,  a  great 
majority  of  houses  in  the  neighborhood  tend  to  be  "modest"  two-bedroom  houses  built 
more  than  three  decades  ago.  An  extensive  open,  grass-covered  field  located  to  the  south 
of  the  school  separates  Arthur  Elementary  School  from  Roosevelt  Middle  School 
(pseudonym). 

Arthur  Elementary  School  opened  in  1938,  as  indicated  in  the  1990  Parent  and 
Student  Handbook.  Although  the  original  building  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  one  year  later, 
part  of  the  present  structure  was  built  during  the  1939-1940  school  year.  In  the  last  two 
decades  the  main  buildings  have  been  renovated  and  several  structures,  such  as  a  Media 
Center  and  portable  classrooms,  have  been  added. 

As  shown  in  Figure  4. 1,  the  physical  plant  of  the  school  campus  is  composed  of  4 
one-story  buildings  and  10  ponable  classrooms.  Building  1  functions  as  the  central 
building-connected  to  the  other  buildings  via  several  hallways.  This  building  houses  the 
ESOL  program,  computer  laboratory,  gifted  program,  teacher's  lounge,  and  10 
classrooms.  In  addition,  in  this  building  there  are  several  offices:  principal,  cuniculum 
resource  teacher  (CRT),  and  other  staff.  The  cafetorium,  so  named  to  reflect  its  double 
purpose  as  a  cafeteria  and  auditorium,  is  also  connected  to  this  building.  Whereas  Building 
3  contains  classrooms.  Buildings  2  and  4  house  the  Media  Center  and  the  Art  and  Music 
classrooms,  respectively.  A  Head  Start  program  is  located  in  two  of  the  portable 
classrooms.  The  rest  of  the  portable  buildings  house  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  classrooms. 
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Figure  4.1 
Arthur  Elementary  School 
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The  interior  of  the  school  is  in  good  repan-  and  appears  clean  and  neat.  The  floors 
are  gi-ay  hnoleum  tile,  the  walls  are  off-white,  and  doors  are  painted  in  bright  blue. 
Huorescent  lamps  in  the  ceiling  provide  ample  lighting  throughout  the  building.  Large 
bulletin  boards  in  the  hallways  periodically  contain  displays  related  to  special  events, 
schoolwork,  or  holidays. 

During  the  1989-90  school  year  Arthur  Elementary  School  enrolled  602  students, 
approximately  12%  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  the  ESOL  program.  Approximately  54%  of 
the  student  population  was  Black,  32%  Caucasian,  7%  Asian,  and  7%  Hispanic. 

Two  federally-funded  programs  were  in  operation  at  Arthur  Elementary  School. 
Beginning  the  1989-90  school  year,  the  school  became  part  of  a  three-year  funded  Chapter 
I  program.  As  stated  by  Smith  (1989),  du-ector  of  compensatory  education  for  the  school 
district.  Chapter  I  is 

a  federally  funded  program  for  elementary  school  youngsters  from  low 
socioeconomic  families  and  those  who  are  six  months  to  a  year  or  more 
(academically)  below  their  grade  level.  Chapter  I  gives  them  supplementary 
instruction  to  catch  them  up  in  basic  skills  so  they  can  function  at  grade 
level.  They  are  also  selected  based  on  low  California  Achievement  Test 
scores,  classroom  performance  and  teacher  recommendation  (pp.  1,  4). 

Because  of  the  characteristics  of  most  of  tiie  students  (low  academic  achievement  and  low 

socioeconomic  status),  Arthur  has  been  classified  a  Chapter  V'total"  school. 

A  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementaiy  School  (FLES)  program  was  introduced  at 

the  beginning  of  the  1986-87  school  year.  FLES,  considered  an  enrichment  program,  is  a 

means  of  exposing  young  English-speaking  children  to  foreign  languages.  At  Arthur 

Elementary  School,  Spanish  is  taught  daily  to  all  students.  The  Spanish  teacher  and  her 

aide  visit  each  classroom  five  times  per  week  for  class  periods  of  twenty  minutes.  The 

focus  of  these  classes  is  most  often  the  second  language  and  its  culture. 
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The  ESOL  Prnpr^m 
Arthur  Elementary  School  houses  one  of  the  two  English  for  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages  (ESOL)  elementary  programs  in  the  school  district.  During  nine  years  the 
ESOL  program  has  served  every  year  a  population  ranging  from  60  to  100  non-EngHsh 
speaking  elementary  students  living  in  university  housing  apartments  and  surrounding 
areas.  The  program  is  housed  in  two  classrooms  in  Building  1  (see  Figure  4.1).  Figures 
4.2  and  4.3  depict  ESOL  1  and  ESOL  2  classrooms,  respectively.  The  focus  of  the  ESOL 
1  classroom  is  on  practicing  formal  and  inforaial  conversation.  The  ESOL  2  classroom  is 
for  reading  and  math  instruction.  What  follows  is  a  description  of  selected  physical  and 
organizational  characteristics  of  the  two  ESOL  classrooms.  Instructional  and  interactional 
features  will  be  examined  in  a  later  section. 

ESOL  Classroom  1 

ESOL  1  looks  different  from  other  classrooms  in  the  school.  Differences  are  clear 
in  at  least  three  ways:  patterns  of  interaction  between  teachers  and  smdents,  physical 
arrangement,  and  materials.  First,  in  the  conversational  ESOL  class,  there  is  often  more 
than  one  adult  present  in  tiiis  classroom.  In  addition  to  Teiri,  the  classroom  teacher,  and 
Grandma  (see  Note  at  end  of  chapter),  there  are  often  other  adults  actively  involved  with 
the  smdents.  These  adults  include  parents  of  students  who  sometimes  visit  the  classroom, 
"Bihngual  Buddies,"  volunteers  that  come  once  a  week  on  a  regular  basis,  or  someone 
from  tiie  university  involved  in  some  research  project.  A  retired  couple,  Mr.  H  and  Ms.  H, 
are  "permanent"  volunteers  in  the  program  since  its  creation;  they  come  once  a  week  and 
spend  half  a  day  in  the  conversational  Enghsh  class.  Generally,  tiiese  adults  participate  in 
whole  group  activities  (e.g.,  "talking  circle,"  story  time)  or  work  with  students  individually 
or  in  small  groups.  Whether  Terri  is  alone  or  with  other  adults  in  her  classroom,  students 
are  generally  gathered  in  small  groups  in  different  parts  of  the  classroom. 
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Figure  4.2 
ESOL  Classroom  1:  Conversational  Endish 
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Figure  4.3 
ESOL  Classroom  2:  Reading  and  Math 
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This  classroom  is  constantly  filled  with  different  sounds  and  movements  as  teacher 
and  students  are  conferring  what  they  will  do,  when,  how,  with  whom,  and  for  how  long. 
Thus,  one  saUent  characteristic  of  this  classroom  is  the  constant  buzz  of  activity,  referred  to 
by  some  as  "creative  noise."  In  relation  to  movement,  students  seem  to  be  in  constant 
motion  around  the  room  (e.g.,  from  one  center  to  the  other,  to  share  their  drawing  with 
Grandma,  to  ask  the  teacher  a  question  about  spelling,  to  sharpen  a  pencil).  The  teacher  is 
always  doing  many  things  in  many  parts  of  the  room;  she  is  seldom  in  one  place  for  more 
than  ten  minutes.  In  addition,  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  teachers  and  aides  that  enter  the 
conversational  English  class  to  request  information  or  materials  from  the  teacher,  to  discuss 
some  problem  about  a  student  in  the  program,  or  to  pick  up  a  child  for  testing  or  some 
special  activity. 

The  physical  arrangement  of  the  conversational  ESOL  classroom  is  indeed  very 
different  from  most  of  the  other  classrooms  in  the  school,  arranged  in  a  "lock-step"  fashion 
with  desks  facing  tiie  teacher.  In  this  classroom  chairs  and  tables  are  mostly  arranged  in 
smaU  clusters.  There  are  two  desks  both  of  which  are  used  as  tables  for  materials.    There 
are  around  twenty- four  chairs;  half  of  them  are  blue  and  sized  for  elementary  children, 
others  are  different  sizes,  colors,  and  types.  Chairs  are  being  constantly  moved  around  the 
classroom.  For  example,  after  talking  circle,  students  carry  their  chairs  to  one  of  the  tables 
or  centers.  If  later  they  go  to  a  different  center,  they  will  generally  bring  their  chairs  with 
them,  unless  there  are  some  already  available  there.  During  the  first  weeks  of  classes, 
moving  chairs  around  the  classroom  was  a  dangerous  procedure~not  to  say  noisy-because 
children  carried  them  upside  down  or  pushed  them  around  the  room.  Learning  to  carry  a 
chair  was  part  of  the  "survival"  skills  students  practiced  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
classes. 

There  are  two  big  kidney-shaped  tables:  one  for  Terri  and  one  for  Grandma. 
Grandma  sits  at  her  table  most  of  the  time,  except  during  selected  instances-such  as  talking 
circle-when  she  joins  the  group.  Unlike  Grandma,  Terri  does  not  spend  much  time  at  her 
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table,  she  uses  it  only  when  working  with  students  or  after  school  hours,  when  she  works 
on  grading,  planning,  or  the  like. 

In  ESOL  1  there  are  two  peraianent  learning  centers:  a  computer  center  and  a 
listening  center.  In  addition,  there  are  several  "floating"  centers  for  writing,  art  projects, 
and  games.  These  floating  centers  may  be  in  operation  for  a  limited  time  only-ranging 
from  a  week  to  a  couple  of  months-depending  on  the  type  of  activities  required  for  a 
particular  group  of  students,  topic,  or  unit.  These  centers  are  often  organized  in  different 
parts  of  the  classroom.  For  example.  Grandma's  table  often  functions  as  the  art  project 
table  while  Terri's  becomes  the  writing  table.  Two  squared  tables  placed  together  in  the 
center  of  the  classroom  function,  at  times,  as  "Gisela's  table"  or  on  other  occasions,  as  a 
"special  project  table."  Every  Friday  most  tables  in  the  room  become  "game  tables"  and 
students  in  pairs  or  small  groups  sit  around  them  to  play  Bingo,  Uno,  Michigan  Rummy, 
or  Hot  Air  Balloon,  among  others. 

In  regard  to  materials  and  equipment,  this  classroom  is  filled  with  an  abundance  of 
print,  ranging  from  signs  and  labels  to  books  of  all  levels  and  dictionaries  in  a  variety  of 
languages.  There  are  also  plenty  of  world  maps,  pictures,  posters,  photographs  of  children 
from  different  ethnic  groups  and  cultures,  paper  flags-made  by  Grandma-representing 
students'  countries,  and  all  sorts  of  displays  containing  students'  works.  If  children  are 
not  present,  it  is  not  hard  to  envision  who  the  students  in  this  classroom  are  and  what  they 
do  while  in  the  ESOL  room.  Also,  there  is  an  abundance  of  realia  and  paper  scraps  that 
Terri  proudly  calls  "useful  junk."  Headphones,  tape  recorders,  a  record  player,  and  a 
magnetic  card  reader  are  constandy  used. 

ESOL  Classronm  7 

Unlike  ESOL  1  where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  in  ESOL  2  there  are  three  teachers: 
Alma,  Jackie,  and  Susan.  Alma  and  Jackie  are  reading  teachers  and  occupy  half  of  the 
classroom.  Susan,  the  math  teacher,  shares  the  other  half  with  the  school  coach.  Althouah 
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the  room  is  divided  in  two  by  a  long,  hollow  book  shelf  containing  assorted  books  and 
materials,  it  is  possible  to  observe  ongoing  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

Teachers  in  ESOL  2  sit  at  one  of  the  three  kidney-shaped  tables  in  the  room.  Each 
teacher  generally  works  with  three  to  six  students  at  a  dme-although  sometimes  they  may 
have  more  Ihaii  leti  sludenis.  In  one  way  this  classroom  looks  similar  to  other  classrooms 
in  the  school  because  students  are  generally  working  on  "skill  packs"  or  ditto  sheets. 
However,  the  continual  buzzing  of  children  reading,  "thinking"  aloud,  explaining,  asking 
and  answering  questions,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  teachers,  constantly  clarifying, 
repeating,  explaming,  directing,  and  giving  examples,  makes  this  classroom  unique. 
During  my  first  visits  I  was  confused  by  the  simultaneous  ongoing  conversations  around 
different  subject  matters.  My  confusion  increased  when  I  reahzed  that  students  were 
working  at  different  levels  within  each  table.  It  did  not  take  me  long,  however,  to  get 
familiar  with  this  arrangement  and  to  realize  that  what  had  first  appeared  to  be  a 
"jumblement"  was  simply  the  result  of  a  careful  orchestration  of  teachers,  students, 
purposes,  and  activities.  My  own  experience  was  not  unlike  that  of  newly  arriving 
students  who  generally  spend  their  first  days  monitoring  ongoing  events  at  other  tables. 
After  the  first  weeks  they  begin  to  shift  their  focus  to  the  events  at  their  own  table. 

Unlike  ESOL  1,  packed  with  pictures,  posters,  and  materials,  this  classroom  has 
some  bare  spaces  in  the  walls.  Bulletin  boards,  however,  are  covered  with  children's  work 
or  material  relevant  to  the  unit  or  topic  they  are  studying.  Dictionaries,  reading  textbooks, 
and  story  books  fill  the  shelves  in  the  reading  section.  Math  books,  manipulatives,  scales, 
blocks,  and  several  commercial  and  teacher-made  clocks  are  carefully  displayed  on  the 
shelves  in  the  math  section.  On  one  of  the  comers  of  the  reading  section  there  is  a  small 
round  table  with  headphones,  tape-recorders,  and  sets  of  cassettes  and  books  for  students 
to  read  along  as  they  Usten  to  a  narrated  version  of  a  story.  Students  can  use  this 
equipment  once  they  finish  their  assignment,  or  on  some  special  "free  choice"  days  when 
they  can  choose  what  activity  to  do  during  their  reading  class. 
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Participants 

Staff 

The  ESOL  staff  consists  of  a  program  coordinator/English  teacher,  two  reading 
teachers,  and  one  math  teacher.  Since  its  estabHshment  in  1979,  the  program  staff  has  also 
included  a  Foster  Grandmother.  Two  of  the  teachers,  although  fluent  in  English,  are  non- 
native  English  speakers;  one  teacher  is  monolingual  (English)  and  the  program  coordinator 
is  a  native  English  speaker  but  also  fluent  in  Spanish.  The  program  coordinator  has  over 
15  years  of  experience  in  teaching  non-English  speakers  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
With  the  exception  of  one  of  the  reading  teachers  who  has  7  years  of  teaching  experience, 
all  other  ESOL  teachers  have  over  10  years  of  experience  working  with  children  in  second 
language  programs. 

Students 

During  the  1989-90  school  year,  98  students  from  30  different  countries,  speaking 
over  19  different  languages,  were  enrolled  in  the  ESOL  program.  Table  4.1  contains  a  list 
of  students  who  attended  the  program  that  year.  They  have  been  grouped  according  to  their 
primary  home  language.  Information  regarding  country  of  origin  and  grade  level  of  each 
student  is  also  presented. 

Initially  there  were  63  students  and  by  the  end  of  the  school  year  there  were 
64  students.  Throughout  the  year,  however,  several  students  exited  the  program  and  some 
new  students  arrived.  This  constant  flow  of  students  in  and  out  of  the  program  is  related  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  students'  parents  are  associated  with  a  large  state  university 
located  in  the  city.  As  a  result,  entries  and  exits  of  students  in  the  program  parallel 
transitions  in  the  university's  academic  calendar. 
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TABLE  4.1 
ESOL  Students  Grouped  by  Home  Language,  Country  of  Origin,  and  Grade  Level 


Home 

National 

Language         Name 

Origin 

Grade 

Spanish 

*Erika 

Bolivia 

K 

Fernando 

Colombia 

K 

Liza  A. 

Costa  Rica 

K 

Tomas 

Colombia 

K 

Marie  Anne 

Puerto  Rico 

K 

**Aura 

Venezuela 

K 

Maria  A. 

Argentina 

1 

Alvaro 

Colombia 

1 

Hector 

Honduras 

1 

*Pedro 

Spain 

1 

Juan  A. 

Argentina 

2 

*Jose  M. 

Costa  Rica 

2 

Evelyn 

Peru 

2 

**Gabriel 

Bolivia 

2 

**Rafael 

Bolivia 

2 

*Lara 

Costa  Rica 

2 

Jesus 

Venezuela 

4 

*Enrique 

Bolivia 

4 

**Jose  Maria 

Bolivia 

4 

**Camila 

Bolivia 

4 

Erica 

Peru 

5 

*Ana 

Spain 

5 

**Caiiiien 

Bolivia 

5 

Chinese 

Janet 

China 

K 

An-Chi 

Taiwan 

K 

Nannan 

Taiwan 

K 

Lydia 

Taiwan 

K 

**Zong 

Taiwan 

K 

Borui 

China 

1 

Marcos 

Taiwan 

1 

Sun  Yan 

China 

1 

Jei-Yie 

Taiwan 

2 

Ru-Chi 

Taiwan 

3 

Tony 

Taiwan 

3 

Fei 

China 

4 

Licheng 

China 

5 

Wei-Jue 

Taiwan 
(Continued) 

5 

Table  4.1 --Continued 
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Home 

National 

Language 

Name 

Origin 

Grade 

Korean 

Sun-Joo 

Korea 

K 

Sun-Min 

Korea 

K 

Hyung  Bim 

Korea 

K 

Andy 

Korea 

1 

*Ji-Sun 

Korea 

1 

Jeen 

Korea 

1 

San-Ha 

Korea 

2 

Ji-Hae 

Korea 

3 

Hye-Kang 

Korea 

4 

Hyun-Tae 

4 

Portuguese 

Philippe 

Brazil 

K 

Patrick 

Brazil 

1 

Rafael 

Brazil 

1 

Marcus 

Brazil 

3 

*  Henrique 

Brazil 

4 

Manuela 

Brazil 

4 

*Elize 

5 

Aline 

Brazil 

5 

Indonesian 

Szuli 

Indonesia 

1 

Ganesha 

Indonesia 

2 

Api 

Indonesia 

4 

Aswin 

Indonesia 

5 

German 

Rolf 

Switzerland 

4 

*Guido 

Germany 

K 

Hun  sari  an 

Adrienn 

Hungary 

1 

Gabor 

Hungary 

5 

Polish 

Michal 

Poland 

1 

Szymon 

Poland 

K 

Sinhala 

Hasitha 

Sri  Lanka 

2 

Sandani 

Sri  Lanka 

K 

Arabic 

* Sarah 

Sudan 

1 

*Ahmed 

Jordan 

4 

Bulgarian 

**Lubomira 

Bulgaria 
(Continued) 

4 
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Table  4.1— continued 


Home 

National 

Language 

Name 

Origin 

Grade 

Chichewa 

Chimwemwe 

Malawi 

2 

Farsi 

Neda 

Iran 

2 

Hindi 

**Ravi 

India 

K 

Luvenda 

**Tshilidzi 

Luanda 

1 

Japanese 

**Miho 

Japan 

4 

Russian 

*Misha 

Russia 

1 

Serbo-Croatian 

**Vojtech 

Czechoslovakia 

1 

**Jan 

Czechoslovakia 

5 

Creole  Eng 

11  sh 

Kimberly 

Belize 

1 

*    Left  before  end  of  school  year 
**  Arrived  after  school  year  started 


Students  in  this  program  generally  live  with  their  families  in  one  of  several  housinc 
complexes  owned  by  the  University.  These  units  are  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
married  students  and  their  families.  Most  of  the  famihes  in  these  complexes  are  from 
foreign  countries,  with  the  largest  numbers  from  Latin  America,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
Arabic-speaking  nations. 

Fathers  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  program  are  generally  pursuing  graduate 
degrees  at  the  university.  These  adults  generally  speak  enough  EngHsh  to  pass  Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  enrollment  requirements,  and  are  generally  quite 
consumed  by  their  work  at  the  University  for  the  duration  of  their  residence,  which 
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averages  two  years.  The  mothers  of  the  ESOL  students  generally  have  a  high-school 
diploma,  but  speak  httle  English.  Most  of  the  mothers  stay  at  home  while  their  children  go 
to  school  and  their  husbands  to  the  university.  These  women  generally  have  few  contacts 
other  than  with  other  women  who  live  in  the  same  housing  complex.  With  few  exceptions, 
English  is  not  used  in  the  home  by  adults. 

A  Dav  in  the  School  Life  of  an  LEP  Student 

In  the  process  of  learning  a  second  language,  LEP  students  have  to  keep  up  with 

the  academic  requirements  of  all  subjects  that  are  part  of  their  program  of  studies.  In 

addition  to,  and  as  a  result  of,  these  linguistic  and  academic  tasks,  LEP  students  must  also 

learn  how  to  function  around  a  very  complex  timetable.  Because  each  LEP  child  comes  to 

Arthur  with  a  unique  set  of  characteristics  and  needs  (e.g.,  grade,  English  language 

proficiency  level,  linguistic  and  cultural  background),  an  individualized  program  of 

activities  is  tailored  by  the  ESOL  staff  for  each  new  student.  For  a  new  LEP  student  this 

individualized  timetable,  although  designed  to  provide  support  in  required  areas,  can  in 

effect  add  more  pressure  and  complexity  to  an  already  busy  set  of  tasks.  Further,  it  can 

lead  to  feelings  of  marginahzation  and  neglect,  because  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the 

ESOL  staff  and  the  student,  no  one  else  in  the  school  is  able  to  keep  up  witii  the  constant 

changes  sustained  by  students'  individual  schedules.  So  if  a  student  gets  confused  with  the 

new  arrangement  and  cannot  find  any  of  the  ESOL  teachers  to  help  him  or  her  out,  those 

feelings  of  isolation  and  marginality  can,  and  do  in  fact,  emerge.  Hyun-Tae,  a  fifth  grade 

student  completing  his  second  year  at  Arthur  elementary,  reflects  about  his  initial 

troublesome  experience  of  learning  when,  and  how,  to  go  from  one  classroom  to  another: 

Yeah  it  was  like,  wow  all  messy,  sometimes  I  really  forget  about  those 
different  times  and  to  go  to  ESOL  and  when  I  first  got  here  I  didn't  even 
know  those  words,  I  only  knew  those  words  like  'hi'  you  know  "hello."  If 
I  forgot  something  I  just  sat  there  and  someone  in  the  ESOL  had  to  come 
and  get  me. 
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But  once  Hyun-Tae  learned  his  schedule  and  how  to  move  throughout  the  different  events 

of  everyday  life  at  Arthur,  this  is  how  he  described  a  "typical  day"  in  school: 

At  7:05  I  wait  for  the  bus  at  the  village,  I  ride  bus  number  8  and  I  direcdy 
go  to  the  media  center  I  mean  to  the  cafetorium  to  eat  breakfast  and  then  I  go 
to  my  post  because  I  am  a  patrol  until  8  o'clock  and  then  I  go  to  my 
classroom,  do  spelling  and  then  after  that  at  9  o'clock  I  go  to  ESOL  to 
reading.  Well,  on  Thursday,  I  mean  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  after 
reading  I  have  to,  on  Wednesday  ...  I  have  to  go  to  ESOL  on  Thursday  I 
have  to  go  to  Art  Club  at  9:40  after  reading  and  every  day  I  have  to  go  to 
some  place  like  Spanish,  computer,  PE,  at  9:40  until  10:00  o'clock.  Like 
PE  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  but  Thursday  I  don't  go  because  I  have  Art 
Club.  I  have  lunch  at  11:47  every  day  and  it  ends  at  12:21.  Well ...  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays  I  go  and  Thursdays  too  I  go  to  ESOL  for 
maybe  [one  period]  to  Mrs.  S's  class  and  after  that  I  have  to  go  to  my  post 
again  in  the  afternoon  and  then  I  go  back  to  my  home  with  the  bus.  I 
usually  have  to  do  [math]  fast  because  people  in  my  classroom  they  do  it 
from  1  o'clock  'til  the  end  of  the  school  and  I  have  to  go  to  ESOL  until  1:30 
so  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  only  have  like  15  minutes  to  do  it,  I  have  to  do  it  fast. 

Hyun-Tae's  account  graphically  describes  some  of  the  complexity  of  his  life  as  an  LEP 

student  in  a  North  American  school  in  Central  Florida.  The  point  here  is  not  that  Arthur's 

ESOL  program  organizes  LEP  students'  learning  experiences  around  exhausting 

timetables-although  that  may  be  the  case.  Ratiier  it  is  that  in  order  to  understand  the 

different  dimensions  of  teaching  and  learning  that  are  part  of  the  schooling  processes  of 

LEP  students,  we  need  to  look  at  the  whole  ensemble  of  experiences.  It  is  not  enough  to 

look  only  at  the  cognitive  and  linguistics  aspects  of  the  educational  experience  of  these 

students.  The  social  and  emotional  dimensions  involved  must  also  be  taken  into 

consideration. 


Assessment  and  Placement  Procedures 
In  any  analysis  of  second  language  programs,  issues  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
assessment  and  placement  procedures  of  LEP  students  need  to  be  considered.  Like  most 
programs  within  formal  education  systems,  ESOL  programs  also  rely  heavily  on  tests  and 
standardized  measures  for  assessing,  placing,  and  exiting  students.  As  will  become 
evident,  Ardiur  is  no  exception.  One  main  problem  that  arises  by  using  standardized 
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measures  in  the  assessment  of  culturally  and  linguistically  different  students  is  that  test 
scores  are  often  interpreted  without  considering  student  performance  within  the  context  of 
culture,  language,  home,  and  community  environments  (Cummins,  1982).  As  a  result,  not 
only  is  there  a  greater  probabiUty  of  inappropriate  placements,  but  instructional 
recommendations  may  be  tainted  with  a  misperception  of  what  the  problem  is,  as  well  as 
how  it  might  be  corrected. 

The  above  concerns  are  shared  by  the  ESOL  teachers  at  Arthur,  and  indeed  by  most 
of  the  ESOL  teachers  in  the  district.  During  formal  and  informal  meetings  these  teachers 
are  continually  discussing  inherent  shortcomings  of  the  procedures  used  in  assessing  their 
students,  sharing  "horror  stories"  about  how  students  are  misplaced,  and  arguing  for  the 
use  of  methods  of  informal  assessment.  Bearing  in  mind  the  myriad  of  issues  involved  in 
the  assessment  of  LEP  students,  the  following  section  presents  an  overview  of  the  current 
placement  procedures  at  Arthur's  ESOL  program. 

Entry  Criteria 

All  students  entering  Arthur-or  any  school  in  the  district— for  the  first  time,  are 

required  to  complete  a  Student  Survey  for  Language  Information  (SSIL).  This  form 

includes  three  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  student  or  guardian  regarding  the  students' 

home  language: 

What  is  your  native  or  first  acquired  language? 

What  language  do  you  speak  most  often? 

What  language  is  spoken  most  often  in  your  home? 

The  district's  LEP  Program  Plan  (1990-1993)  states  that  if  "a  response  to  any  of  the  three 

questions  [indicates  language  other  than  English],  parents  and  child  are  referred  to  the 

[board  of  education  building]  where  appropriate  staff  members  verify  citizenship  or 

immigration  status  and  administer  language  proficiency  measures"  (p.  5). 

These  initial  measures  of  assessment  for  elementary  level  students  include  the  Dade 

County  Test  of  Aural  Comprehension,  used  as  a  measure  of  aural  language  proficiency  and 
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The  Arlington  County  Oral  Proficiency  Test,  used  as  a  measure  for  oral  proficiency.  Other 

criteria  considered  in  the  district's  plan  include:  a  subjective  analysis  of  the  child  by  the  test 

administrator,  the  natural  reticence  of  the  child  placed  in  a  new  situation,  the  language 

environment  of  the  home,  other  siblings  also  in  the  ESOL  program,  and  the  optimum 

learning  situation  and  best  interest  of  the  child. 

Some  teachers  think  that  these  measures  are  not  always  adequate  or  reliable  when 

assessing  LEP  elementary  students.  For  instance,  one  ESOL  teacher  shared  her  concern 

about  giving  several  tests  to  recendy  arrived  non-English  speaking  elementary  students: 

Testing  litde  kids  is  not  easy,  you  know  they  get  frightened.  It's  sad  and 
takes  lots  of  time,  lots  of  time  ....  It  takes  forever  to  get  the  results  and 

sometimes  they  are  [not  useful] It's  hard  to  test  these  little  kids  and  I 

don't  always  trust  their  results.  There  are  some  tests  out  there,  they  hmm. 
Yeah,  I  think  it  is  better ...  to  let  the  child  come  to  the  program  and  and 
observe  him,  see  what  happens  and  ask  and  talk  with  his  teacher  .... 

Exit  Criteria 

As  stated  by  the  ESOL  teachers  and  confirmed  by  school  records,  most  LEP 
students  spend  one  to  three  years  in  the  ESOL  program.  Students  in  the  ESOL  program  at 
Arthur,  as  well  as  in  the  other  ESOL  programs  in  the  district,  are  tested  annually.  All 
students  who  have  been  enrolled  for  more  than  one  semester  are  retested,  usually  in  May, 
by  the  ESOL  staff.  The  same  instruments  used  for  placement  purposes  are  used  for  this 
assessment.  When  results  of  these  language  proficiency  measures  indicate  that  the  student 
no  longer  needs  to  attend  the  program,  and  when  the  homeroom  teacher  advises  that  the 
student  has  been  successful  in  the  regular  classroom,  the  student  is  exited  from  the 
program.  But  teachers  do  not  necessarily  rely  exclusively  on  test  results  to  exit  a  student. 
Sometimes,  as  expressed  by  one  of  the  ESOL  teachers,  tests  are  administered  "because  you 
need  a  number  in  the  student's  file,"  and  not  because  teachers  find  it  necessary  to  assess 
students'  progress.  Some  teachers  like  the  ESOL  program  coordinator  have  no  doubts  that 
informal  assessment  by  classroom  teachers  can  provide  very  reliable  measures: 


no 

You  know,  you  know  when  kids  are  ready  you  would  never  have  to  give 
them  a  test  or  evaluate  their  English  you  just  have  to  listen  to  what  they  say 

when  kids  are  ready  to  go I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  released  a  kid 

that  I  knew  he  was  not  ready  and  part  of  what  they  do  is  either  tell  you  the 
same  story  because  they  picked  it  up  entirely  from  their  classroom  teacher  or 
the  other  thing  is  they  start  asking:  "Do  I  have  to  come  to  ESOL?"  "Do  I 
have  to  come  today?"  "My  class  is  doing  such  and  such,"  "I  don't  want  to 
come  any  more."  And  at  first  I  was  crushed  ...  my  ego  was  just  crushed. 

Terri's  belief  that  there  might  be  other  ways  of  assessing  students'  progress, 

especially  in  language  related  areas,  is  not  unusual.  In  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a 

resurgence  of  literature  suggesting  that  methods  of  informal  assessment  should  be  gathered 

for  final  mterpretation,  placement,  and  recommendation  procedures.  This  body  of  literature 

does  not  suggest  that  standardized  instruments  be  eliminated  completely  but  rather  that 

informal  procedures  be  used  to  augment  data  gained  through  the  use  of  tests  (Cummins, 

1984;  McLaughlin,  1982;  Padilla  et  al.,  1991).  These  authors  assert  that  traditional 

assessment  procedures,  which  rely  on  standardized  tests,  often  misidentify  culturally  and 

linguistically  different  students  as  learning  disabled.  Because  the  vast  majority  of  tests  are 

not  designed  to  evaluate  whether  low  performance  is  due  to  sociocultural  factors  or 

disability,  LEP  students  are  overwhelmingly  misplaced  in  "special"  classrooms.  The 

dangers  of  labeling  LEP  students  as  learning  disabled  or  low  achievers  through  use  of 

formal  assessment  procedures  that  are  extemal  to  the  child  and  classroom  is  clearly 

illustrated  in  Terri's  recount  of  Bouzid's  case: 

Bouzid  is  sitting  in  a  third  grade  classroom  and  has  been  lost  for  two 
weeks.  He  came  two  weeks  ago  and  he  was  the  one  that  Kay,  the  speech 
teacher  [brought]  him  in  . .  .  saying  that  he  was  going  to  be  put ...  in  a 
special  school,  and  found  out  that  English  was  his  second  language,  but 
because  all  the  papers  came  from  London,  the  secretary  at  the  county  office 
wrote  English  as  his  native  language.  Well  then  I  talked  to  the  psychologist 
who  tested  him.  All  of  this  was  happening  on  Friday  ....  And  then  on 
Monday  the  school  psychologist  from  [the  special  school]  was  called  over 
to  test  the  child  and  she  did  some  non-verbal  WISC  testing  and  . .  .  talked 
to  Kay  and  she  had  not  even  heard  about  an  ESOL  program,  didn't  know 
there  was  one  in  the  county,  had  no  idea  there  was  one  at  Arthur ....  Our 
guidance  counselor  had  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  psychologist  so  it 
was  ratiier  weird  but  after  she  found  out  there  was  an  ESOL  program,  she 
agreed  with  Kay  ...  to  put  this  child  in  ESE  [Exceptional  Student 
Education]  in  our  school  combined  with  ESOL.  So  the  school  psychologist 
thought  that  was  good.    So  then  the  next  day  I  was  back  in  the  office  and  I 
saw  the  school  psychologist  coming  out  with  Bouzid  again  and  she  said  she 
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was  called  back  to  do  further  testing.  I  was  thinking  when  are  they  going  to 
come  out  with  the  results  and  with  a  placement  for  this  student?  So  I  tested 

him  . .  .  during  my  lunch  time He  scored  13  out  of  22  and  10  out  of 

16,  and  our  kids  score  perfect  when  they  exit  the  program  or  maybe  20  out 
of  22.  So  he  looks  like  he  is  right  in  the  middle  of  some  proficiency 
continual ....  So  then  of  course,  when  I  was  [testing]  him  I . .  .  thought 
why  do  I  have  to  wait  to  staff  him  in  my  program  while  they  are  waiting  for 
some  kind  of  another  decision.  So  I  am  picking  him  up  tomorrow.  And 
he,  poor  guy,  he  is,  I  don't  know  he  is  very  mellow  and  I  am  going  to  pick 
him  up  at  8: 15  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  hold  him  with  the  second  group 
because  when  I  went  to  his  classroom  the  teacher,  she  was  "Oh  thanks 
God."  She  was  just  "thank  God  you  are  taking  him  for  some  amount  of 
time"  because  I  found  her  later  down  at  the  first  grade  trying  to  find 
materials  for  him. 

Because  of  the  pervasive  emergence  of  this  type  of  problem  when  assessing  LEP  students, 

it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ESOL  staff  at  Arthur  have  mixed  feelings  when  they  have  to 

send  one  of  their  students  for  psychological  assessment.  But  Terri  and  her  team  of  ESOL 

teachers  are  not  alone  when  facing  this  type  of  dilemma.  In  a  thorough  study,  in  which 

psychological  assessments  of  over  400  minority  language  students  were  analyzed, 

Cummins  (1982)  found  out  that  bilingual  and  ESOL  teachers  were  reluctant  to  send  their 

students  to  the  psychologist.  Even  though  tiiese  teachers  suspected  that  some  of  their 

students  were  having  learning  disabilities  and  could  benefit  from  appropriate  diagnosis  and 

remediation,  they  refused  to  send  students  for  psychological  assessment.  In  Cummins' 

(1982)  words,  "the  teachers  know  that  the  students  will  retum  with  a  permanent  label  and  a 

one-way  ticket  to  a  monohngual  Enghsh  special  education  class"  (p.  1). 

Grouping 

Organizing  the  learning  experiences  of  LEP  students  in  an  ESOL  pull-out  program 
can  be  problematic.  Clearly,  when  a  program  is  composed  by  students  of  mixed  cognitive 
levels  and  diverse  cultural  and  linguistic  backgrounds,  multiple  factors  need  to  be 
considered.  In  order  to  support  students'  social  and  academic  experiences  in  the  school, 
grouping  for  language  instruction  tiie  ESOL  program  staff  at  Arthur  Elementary  considers 
the  following  factors:  Enghsh  language  proficiency  level,  grade  level,  skill  areas  (listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing),  special  needs  (i.e.,  a  student  experiencing  difficulty 
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during  the  initial  adjusting  period,  exceptionalities),  and  schedule  requirements  (i.e., 
articulation  with  other  content  areas).  Each  is  discussed  separately  below. 

English  language  proficiency  level 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  considered  by  the  staff  at  Arthur  ESOL 
and  local  district  when  grouping  students.  The  Dade  County  Test  of  Aural  Comprehension 
is  used  as  a  measure  of  aural  language  proficiency  for  students.  In  addition,  other  variables 
such  as  the  ESOL  and  homeroom  classroom  teachers'  informal  observations  are  considered 
in  the  placement  process. 

Grade  level 

Another  criteria  for  student  placement  is  based  on  the  student's  grade  level. 
However  this  may  not  always  be  the  case.  For  example  when  Tshilidzi,  a  kindergarten 
student,  joined  the  program  in  late  November  she  was  placed  in  a  small  group  with  second 
and  third  graders.    The  coordinator's  reasoning  was  that  it  would  be  easier  to  observe 
Tshilidzi  if  she  placed  her  in  the  smaller  group. 

Language  skill  areas 

Former  school  records,  recommendations  of  the  LEP  Committee,  content  area 
teachers'  observations,  and  the  ESOL  teacher's  assessment  constitute  imponant  sources  of 
information  about  students'  individual  needs  in  the  language  skills  areas  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 

Homeroom  schedule 

Arthur's  ESOL  staff  tries  to  schedule  ESOL  math  and  reading  instruction  at  the 
same  time  that  those  content  areas  are  instructed  in  their  homeroom  classroom.  This  is  not 
always  possible  but  the  program  staff  strives  to  avoid  disruptions  in  the  regular  flow  of 
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students'  homeroom  activities.  Because  teachers  in  this  ESOL  program  strongly  believe 
that  children  make  and  consolidate  relationships  begun  on  the  playground  and  in  the 
lunchroom,  time  slots  that  remain  unaltered  are  lunchtime  and,  if  appUcable,  recess.  In 
addition,  the  staff  considers  that  music,  art  and  physical  education  should  not  be  forfeited 
because  they  could  be  particularly  helpful  for  LEP  students  in  various  ways:  to  encourage 
interactions  with  English-speaking  classroom  peers;  to  allow  students  to  perform  at  the 
same  level  as  their  peers;  and  to  allow  students  to  share  some  of  their  background, 
language,  and  culture  with  members  of  their  classes.  In  other  words,  activities  such  as 
music,  art,  and  physical  education  are  considered  ideal  contexts  where  LEP  students  can 
succeed  with  or  without  English. 

Scheduling 

During  my  one-year  stay  at  Arthur's  ESOL,  I  observed  that  a  significant  portion  of 
the  conversation  during  faculty  meetings  and  lunchtime  was  spent  deliberating  about  how 
to  rearrange  or  improve  students'  schedules.  Throughout  the  school  year,  group 
composition  and  time  distribution  for  instruction  were  changed  on  countiess  occasions. 
These  changes  were  due  to  several  reasons:  the  arrival  or  exit  of  one  or  several  new 
students,  the  need  to  provide  special  assistance  to  a  particular  student  or  group  of  students, 
or  to  improve  schedule  arrangements  for  one  or  several  students.  Table  4.2  depicts  time 
arrangements  for  tiie  conversational  ESOL  class  during  die  montii  of  November.  Although 
groups  were  defined  as  beginners,  intermediates,  and  advanced,  it  was  not  unusual-as  in 
the  case  of  Tshilidzi,  mentioned  above-to  find  a  beginning  student  in  a  group  of 
intermediates,  or  an  intermediate  student  in  an  advanced  group.  As  mentioned  earlier,  there 
were  other  factors,  in  addition  to  level  of  English  proficiency,  that  were  taken  into  account 
when  designing  group  arrangements.  After  the  third  week  of  classes- with  the  exception  of 
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Time 


Group 


8:15-9:00       I** 


9:00  -  9:45       II* 


9:45-10:30       lU** 


10:30-  11:15   IV*** 


TABLE  4.2 

Typical  Daily  Schedule 

Month:  November 


Name 


Grade 


Jose 

2 

Jesus 

4 

Lara 

3 

Marcus 

3 

Manuela 

3 

Henrique 
Neda 

4 
2 

Hasitha 

2 

Andy 
San-Ha 

1 
2 

Ji-Hae 

3 

Hye-Kang 
Hyun-Tae 
Borui 

4 
4 
1 

Marcos 

1 

Ru-Chi 

3 

Tony 
Rolf 

3 
4 

Michal 

1 

Evelyn 
Misha 

2 
2 

Yan  Sun 

1 

Jei-Yie 

2 

Sarah 

1 

Chimwemwe 

2 

Kimberly 
Adrienn 

1 
1 

Zuly 
Patrick 

1 
1 

Hector 

1 

Ji-Sun 

2 

Aline 

5 

Elize 

5 

Enrique 
Erica 

5 
5 

Wei-Jue 

5 

Aswin 

5 

Gabor 

5 

(Continued) 

Home 
Language 


Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Portuguese 

Portuguese 

Farsi 

Sanhala 

Korean 

Korean 

Korean 

Korean 

Korean 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Chinese 

German 

Polish 

Spanish 

Russian 

Chinese 

Chinese 

Arabic 

Chichewa 

Creole  English 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Korean 

Portuguese 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Chinese 

Indonesian 

Hungarian 


Table  4.2--Continued 
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Time 


Group  Name   Grade  Language 


Home 


11:15-  12:00 

V* 

SunMin 

K 

Korean 

Sun-Joo 

K 

Korean 

An-Chi 

K 

Chinese 

Guido 

K 

Geniian 

Szumon 

K 

Polish 

12:00-12:30 

Lunch 

12:30-1:10 

VI* 

Fernando 

K 

Spanish 

Tomas 

K 

Spanish 

Lisa 

K 

Spanish 

Aura 

K 

Spanish 

Erika 

K 

Spanish 

Marie  Ann 

K 

Spanish 

Nannah 

K 

Chinese 

Lydia 

K 

Chinese 

Hyung-Bin 

K 

Korean 

Philippe 

K 

Portuguese 

Sandari 

K 

Sinhala 

1:10-1:50 

vn** 

Api 

2 

Indonesian 

Ganesha 

2 

Indonesian 

Rafael 

1 

Portuguese 

Alvaro 

1 

Spanish 

*  Beginners 

**         Intermediates 
***      Advanced 


kindergarteners-all  students  knew  quite  well  where  to  go,  at  what  time,  and  with  whom 
for  their  ESOL  class.  If  a  student  was  transferred  to  another  group,  both  student  and  group 
were  informed  about  the  change.  Throughout  the  year,  whenever  new  students  arrived, 
"experienced"  LEP  students  were  assigned  to  guide  these  newcomers  through  these,  at 
times,  bewildering  routines. 

In  general  terms,  the  ESOL  staff  at  Arthur  made  exceptional  efforts  in  organizing 
each  student's  schedule  so  ESOL  classes  would  not  interfere  with  the  students' 
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participation  in  the  full  academic  life  of  the  school.  Some  of  the  troublesome  problems  that 
ESOL  teachers  tried  to  overcome  included  cases  in  which  an  LEP  student  did  not  mix  with 
English-speaking  peers,  was  isolated  in  the  homeroom  class,  was  missing  music  class,  or 
consistendy  arrived  early  to  ESOL.  These  teachers  are  very  much  aware  that  timetables  as 
entangled  as  Hyun-Tae's,  discussed  earlier,  can  become  a  burden  for  some  students  or, 
what  is  worse,  can  cause  deep  feelings  of  isolation  in  students. 

Program  Description 

Arthur's  ESOL  program  as  well  as  the  three  other  ESOL  programs  in  the  Hubert 
school  district  use  a  "puUout"  model.  That  is,  students  at  all  grade  levels  receive  instruction 
in  English  from  regular  classroom  teachers,  and  support  and  individualized  instruction  in 
reading  and  math  and,  occasionally,  in  other  subject  matters  from  the  ESOL  staff.    Every 
day  most  of  tiie  students  enrolled  in  the  program  spend  three  45-rainute  periods  in  their 
ESOL  classrooms.  In  other  words,  students  leave  their  homeroom  classroom  daily  to 
attend  one  conversational  English  class  in  the  ESOL  1  classroom  (Figure  4.2),  one  math 
class  in  the  ESOL  2  classroom  (Figure  4.3),  and  one  reading  class  in  this  same  classroom. 
Instruction  in  all  three  areas  takes  place  in  English. 

Before  discussing  the  programmatic  and  instructional  aspects  of  the  three 

components  of  the  ESOL  program,  a  review  of  the  goals  and  objectives  is  in  order.  In  the 

Hubert  School  District  Limited  English  Proficient  (LEP)  Program  Plan  (1990-1993).  the 

ESOL  program's  main  objectives  are  listed  under  Section  I.  A.  LEP  Program  Philosophy: 

...  to  provide  systematic  instruction  in  English  designed  to  develop  LEP 
students'  English  language  skills  (listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing), 
to  promote  intra  and  cross-cultural  awareness,  and  to  provide  opportunities 
for  cognitive  and  affective  development  necessary  for  successful 
mainstreaming  into  the  regular  school  programs,  (p.  1) 
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An  examination  of  this  official  statement  reveals  that  the  main  objective  is  to  help  students 

leani  English  so  they  can  be  mainstreamed.  Not  surprisingly,  all  the  ESOL  teachers  in  the 

program  considered  the  acquisition  of  English  the  top  priority  for  their  LEP  students.  As 

Terri,  the  ESOL  program  coordinator  at  Arthur,  emphatically  put  it: 

I  think  that  the  one  goal  is  to  help  kids  leam  English  and  I  think  another  goal 
is  that  they  leam  to  to  function  in  an  American  culture.  And  then  I  see  it  as 
our  role  to  support  them  through  that  whole  process  that  can,  you  know, 
can  have  its  ups  and  downs.  So  probably  those,  if  I  just  say  them  off  the 
top  of  my  head  and  by  learning  EngUsh  I  think  it  means  all  four  skills 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing. 

With  these  broad  goals  in  mind,  the  focus  can  narrow  to  the  distinctive  objectives 

and  characteristics  of  each  of  the  three  components  of  the  ESOL  program  at  Arthur 

elementary  school.  Information  regarding  the  conversational,  reading,  and  math  ESOL 

classes  is  presemed  here  so  that  an  overall  picture  of  the  classes  and  the  way  they  operate 

may  become  clear.  Also  included  in  this  section,  is  a  description  of  a  typical  day  in  the 

conversational  ESOL  class.  This  recount  of  the  nature  of  day-to-day  hfe  within  one  class, 

will  provide  the  reader  with  a  view  of  the  program  from  the  perspective  of  the  participants. 

Conversational  English  Class 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  conversational  component  of  the  ESOL  program 

at  Arthur  elementary  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  learners  to  engage  in  conversational 

interaction  in  English  through  the  use  of  communicative  activities.  When  asked  about  the 

main  goals  of  this  class,  Terri,  the  program  coordinator  and  teacher  answered: 

To  help  kids  leam  English,  to  encourage  them  to  talk  to  communicate  as 
much,  to  communicate  with  others.  In  their  classrooms,  poor  guys,  in  their 
classrooms  they  are  all  quiet  all  the  time  ....  Well  I  really  don't  know,  I 
can't  say  .  .  .  maybe  not. 

On  another  occasion,  Teiri  commented: 

When  our  kids  come  here  they  are  dying  to  talk.  You  can  see  it  in  their 
faces,  so  . . .  here  we  try  to,  everything  here  [is  to]  encourage  them  to 
communicate.  Everything  we  do  is  because  we  want  to  help  them  talk. 
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Although  the  focus  of  this  ESOL  component  is  on  conversation,  students  work  on  a 
variety  of  activities  that  include  reading,  writing,  computer  literacy,  and  art  among  others. 
For  example,  in  relation  to  writing  activities,  students  do  creative  writing,  journal  writing, 
poetry,  letter  writing,  composition,  and  publishing.  In  terms  of  reading,  students  work  on 
reading  and  telling  stories,  poems,  myths,  tales,  and  legends.  In  addition,  mechanical 
aspects  of  language,  such  as  grammar,  phonetics,  punctuation,  and  spelling  are  also 
practiced.  On  occasions  teacher  and  students  review  selected  or  problematic  topics  from 
the  content-areas.  Other  classroom  practices  include  the  use  of  permanent  learning  centers, 
such  as  the  computer  and  listening  centers,  as  well  as  floating  centers  for  art  projects, 
writing,  and  games.  Talking  circle,  plays,  skits,  and  role-playing  are  also  recurrent 
activities  in  this  classroom.  For  the  most  part,  the  majority  of  activities  in  ESOL  1  require 
that  students  work  in  pairs  and  small  groups. 

Unlike  some  traditional  second  language  classrooms  where  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening  are  "taught"  as  separated  skills,  language  experiences  in  Terri's 
classroom  are  integrated.  Both  oral  and  written  experiences  are  provided  together  and  used 
to  support  one  another.  The  following  account  suggests  a  case  in  point.  During  the  last 
week  in  October,  most  activities  for  beginning  students  in  Group  11  were  developed  around 
the  topic  "house."  The  first  day,  while  in  a  circle,  Terri  showed  a  book  cover  portraying  a 
house  to  introduce  a  new  set  of  key  words.  These  words  included  parts  of,  and  objects  in, 
a  house  or  apartment.  After  students  practiced  the  new  words  with  Terri,  they  went  to  their 
tables  to  work  on  their  key  words.  Each  child  had  a  ditto  sheet  with  sixteen  different 
objects  associated  with  a  house.  Their  task  was  to  copy  from  the  chalkboard  the  name  of 
each  object  and  try  to  remember  its  meaning.  Once  they  were  done  they  could  color  the 
pictures,  if  they  so  desired,  and  take  their  sheets  home  to  "study"  their  new  words. 

It  took  these  students,  in  grades  1  to  4,  about  seventeen  minutes  to  complete 
copying  the  set  of  sixteen  words.  Some  of  them  had  to  copy  letter  by  letter  since  they  were 
still  learning  the  Latin  alphabet.  Students  did,  however,  take  this  activity  very  seriously. 
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This  was  evidenced  by  the  attention  they  paid  to  details  as  they  were  writing,  by  their 
attempts  to  remember  the  meaning  of  each  word  as  they  were  spelling  it,  and  by  their 
eagerness  to  get  the  right  pronunciation  as  they  repeated  word  after  word. 

Next  day  after  talking  circle,  the  teacher  played  a  record  with  the  song  "Show  Me." 
This  activity  required  that  children  sing  along  and  point  at  the  objects  as  they  were  being 
named.  Students  seemed  to  enjoy  the  activity;  they  sang  along  and  pointed  at  objects  and 
when  the  song  was  over  they  asked  to  play  it  again.  And  so  Terri  played  it  five  times.  By 
the  last  round,  students  knew  almost  all  the  objects  in  the  song  and  were  able  to  predict 
which  object  was  going  to  be  mentioned  next. 

The  next  activity,  that  same  morning,  entailed  drawing  their  house  in  Florida  and 
their  house  in  their  home  country.  They  were  to  draw  each  house  on  one  half  of  their 
paper.  After  students  finished  their  drawings,  they  labeled  some  of  the  objects  in  their 
pictures  (e.g.,  door,  window,  curtains).  Although  students  basically  labeled  objects 
included  in  their  skteen-word  list,  they  also  asked  for  some  new  words.  The  next  step 
involved  sharing  with  their  group  one  thing  about  either  house.  Some  students  were  brief 
in  their  comments,  such  as  Ji-Hae,  who  said:  "house  in  Korea  many  many  flowers," 
whereas  others  like  Rolf  said:  "my  house  here  is  nice,  do  not  have  one  pond  and  fish.  My 
house  in  Switzerland  have  one  pond."  It  is  important  to  note,  that  almost  all  students  in 
this  group  looked  at  their  drawings  as  they  talked.  For  example,  when  Ji-Hae  shared  her 
comment  she  was  looking  at  her  picture  as  she  mentioned  tiie  word  "flowers."  Prior  to  this 
exchange,  Ji-Hae  had  asked  me  for  the  English  words  for  some  of  the  objects  she  had  in 
her  drawing  and  were  not  included  among  the  key  words.  So,  as  she  pointed  at  objects  in 
her  picture,  I  named  them:  "flowers,"  "stairs,"  "curtains,"  and  "door  beU."  Afterwards,  as 
I  wrote  them  on  a  piece  of  scrap  paper,  Ji-Hae  repeated  each  word  after  me.  Then  she 
added  the  new  labels  to  her  drawing  by  copying  them  from  the  scrap  paper. 
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There  is  certainly  an  important  process  in  this  sequence.  Ji-Hae  had  (a)  elicited  a 
key  word  (flower),  (b)  learned  its  meaning,  (c)  practiced  how  to  pronounce  it,  (d)  written 
the  new  word,  (e)  used  the  word  within  an  oral  context,  and  (f)  read  it  aloud.  In  short,  Ji- 
Hae  was  beginning  to  speak,  read,  and  write  in  a  second  language;  she  was  becoming 
literate  in  English.  And  all  this  was  happening  within  a  context  that  emphasized  learning 
through  language.  Students  like  Ji-Hae  were  already  using  their  recently  acquired  language 
skills  as  a  resource—to  communicate  (orally  and  through  print)  their  own  experiences.  The 
speech  addressed  to  students  (e.g.,  throughout  the  story,  by  discussion  of  the  book's 
cover,  in  the  song  "Show  Me,"  during  small  group  work)  provided  them  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  evidence  about  the  way  in  which  the  second  language  system 
works. 

During  the  small  group  activity,  most  of  the  talk  was  about  the  ongoing  activity; 
language  was  being  used  by  students  not  only  to  learn  new  words,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
as  instrumental  to  the  task  in  hand.  As  the  example  shows,  Ji-Hae  and  her  peers  were 
learning  that  they  could  use  their  second  language  to  meet  their  needs,  to  learn,  and  to 
communicate  with  others.  And  this  process  was  taking  place  within  a  social  context, 
carefully  created,  implemented,  and  monitored  by  the  teacher.  The  language  context,  the 
environment,  and  the  climate  of  the  classroom  are  important  factors  that  influence  how 
students  will  use  language  (Pinnell,  1985).  In  this  conversational  English  class,  activities 
are  designed  to  encourage  holistic  language  development--not  just  speaking.  Reading, 
listening,  and  writing  are  equally  important  and  provide  a  supportive,  integrated  framework 
for  second  language  teaching  and  learning. 

This  Unkage  between  the  oral  language  and  written  language  is  what  Enright  and 
McCloskey  (1988)  call  the  "speech-print  connection."  They  highUght  the  importance  of 
providing  LEP  students  with  meaningful  and  interesting  learning  activities  that  allow  for 
this  type  of  connection.  Students  like  Ji-Hae  bring  with  them  a  baggage  of  oral  experiences 
and  abihties  in  both  EngUsh  and  in  their  first  language.  This  wealth  of  experiences  can  be 
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used  as  vehicles  for  integrating  oral  and  written  discourses  in  their  second  language. 

Cook-Gumperz  and  Gumperz  (1981)  highlight  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  oral- written 

connection  when  discussing  first  language  speakers'  "transitions  to  literacy": 

Children  need  experiences  in  school  that  favor  the  learning  of  written  culture 
through  the  medium  of  the  oral  culture,  thus  building  on  the  interpretative 
skills  and  linguistic  understandings  that  children  bring  to  the  school 
experience,  as  a  basis  for  further  reading  ....  In  fact,  children  need  a 
saturation  experience  of  orally  transformed  'written  prose'  in  as  many 
culturally  'neutral'  ways  as  possible  (such  as  through  the  teaching  of 
science)  in  order  to  transform,  for  themselves,  the  rhythms  of  spoken 
language  into  the  written  modes,  (pp.  107-108) 

Like  their  native  English-speaking  peers,  LEP  students  also  need  the  kinds  of  oral- 
written  connections  that  Cook-Gumperz  and  Gumperz  (1981)  call  for.  That  is,  the  kind  of 
meaningful  and  interesting  learning  activities  that  allow  students  like  Ji-Hae  to  integrate 
their  new  experiences  (e.g.,  house  in  Florida)  and  past  experiences  (e.g.,  house  in  Korea), 
with  oral  and  written  activities  in  a  second  language. 

The  topical  content  of  Terri's  conversational  class  is  developed  around  a  series  of 
designated  themes  that  change  weekly.  As  described  in  Table  4.3,  these  topics  range  from 
those  dealing  with  key  terms,  such  as,  "house,"  "schools,"  and  "directions"  to  more 
complex  topics,  such  as  "cities"  and  "means  of  communication."  Initially,  students  begin 
working  on  each  theme  around  a  basic  set  of  words.  As  in  the  above  account,  when 
talking  about  "the  house"  Ji-Hae's  group  worked  with  a  basic  vocabulary  list  provided  by 
the  teacher  (i.e.,  the  sixteen  words  in  their  worksheets)  and  added  to  this  basic  list  by 
requesting  more  words  as  they  discovered  needs  to  communicate  meaning. 

This  "general  key  vocabulary"  idea  was  first  proposed  by  Ashton- Warner  (1963)  in 
her  book  describing  the  literacy  instruction  of  Maori  children  in  New  Zealand.  Whether 
these  sets  of  key  words  are  provided  by  the  teacher  or  requested  by  the  children 
themselves,  this  strategy  facilitates  students'  transition  to  literacy  because  it  provides  them 
with  a  set  of  basic  tools  for  meaning-making  in  a  second  language.  In  Ashton-Wamer's 
(1963)  view: 
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TABLE  4.3 

ESOL  Weekly  Themes 

Arthur  Elementary  School 


Month 

Topic 
No. 

Theme 

August 

1 

Survival  for  Teachers  and  Students 

2 

Introductions 

3 

Survival  Skills 

September 

4 

School  Vocabulary  Rules 

5 

Body  Parts/Basic  Moves/Shapes 

6 

Food 

7 

Clothing 

October 

8 

S  igns/S  ymbols/S  ports 

9 

Animals  as  Pets/Zoo  Animals 

10 

Halloween 

11 

Houses 

November 

12 

Voting 

13 

Directions 

14 

Indians/Nature 

15 

Thanksgiving 

16 

Weather 

December 

17 

The  Five  Senses 

18 

Toys/Games/Hobbies 

19 

Winter  Jolidays  Around  the  World/Peace 

January 

20 

Calendar/Seasons 

21 

Time 

22 

Fairy  Tales/Rhymes 

23 

Money/Buying/SellingyTrading 

24 

Backgrounds  of  our  People 

February 

25 

Feelings 

26 

Friendship/valentine's  Day 

27 

Communication 

28 

Internadonal  Culture  Festival 

March 

29 

Growth  and  Change 

30 

Country 

31 

City 

32 

The  Market/Price  Comparison 

April 

33 

Spring  Holidays 

34 

Menus/Nutrition 

35 

Health/Medical 

36 

Transportation 

May 

37 

Occupations/Tools 

38 

Water/Ecology 

39 

Americana/Folk  Heroes/Folk  Songs 

June 

40 

Endings  (Saying  Goodbye) 
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Back  to  these  first  words.  To  these  first  books.  They  must  be  made  out  of 
the  stuff  of  the  child  itself  I  reach  a  hand  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  bring 
out  a  handful  of  the  stuff  I  find  there,  and  use  that  as  our  first  working 
material.  Whether  it  is  good  or  bad  stuff,  violent  or  placid  stuff,  colored  or 
dun.  To  effect  an  unbroken  beginning.  And  in  this  dynamic  material, 
within  the  familiarity  and  security  of  it,  the  Maori  finds  that  words  have 
intense  meaning  to  him,  from  which  cannot  help  but  arise  a  love  of  reading. 
For  it's  here,  right  in  this  furst  word,  that  the  love  of  reading  is  born,  and 
the  longer  his  reading  is  organic,  the  stronger  it  becomes,  until  by  the  time 
he  arrives  at  the  books  of  the  new  culture,  he  receives  them  as  another  joy 
rather  than  as  a  labor.  I  know  all  this  because  I've  done  it.  (p.  34) 

It  is  within  this  organic  and  creative  world  of  educational  practices  described  by 
Ashton- Warner  (1963),  and  constructed  in  Tern's  classroom  that  we  now  tum  to  an 
account  of  the  day-to-day  life  in  Terri's  classroom.  The  type  of  integration  between  written 
and  oral  discourses,  the  degree  of  interaction  among  teacher  and  students  and  among 
students;  the  emphasis  on  meaningful  conversations;  the  variety  of  cross-cultural 
experiences;  and  the  support,  care,  and  laughter  that  are  so  much  a  characteristic  of  this 
class  will  become  visible  as  the  account  unfolds. 

What  follows  is  a  description  of  the  moment-by-moment  actions  of  Terri,  the  ESOL 
conversational  English  teacher,  and  her  students  throughout  a  typical  school  day.  This 
account  is  drawn  primarily  from  fieldnotes  taken  on  Monday  October  2,  1989.  The 
narrative  form  marks  a  sharp  contrast  in  comparison  with  the  more  traditional  writing  style 
used  up  to  this  point.  At  least  two  differences  contribute  to  the  contrast.  First,  the 
narrative  is  presented  in  the  active  voice  (e.g.,  they  do  this  now).  This  adjustment, 
characteristic  in  ethnographic  studies,  is  referred  to  as  writing  in  the  "etiinographic  present" 
(Van  Maanen,  1988).  The  purpose  of  doing  so  is  to  situate  the  reader  in  the  present  action 
instead  of  looking  back  at  some  singular  instance  that  belongs  to  the  past.  That  is,  events 
are  represented  not  as  a  character  of  some  particular  historically  situated  instance  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  study,  but  rather  as  a  timeless  episode  in  this  ESOL  program.  Second,  the 
narrative  description  does  not  include  citations,  parenthical  interpretations,  or  footnote 
references.  These  language  conventions  of  written  text~so  much  a  characteristic  of 
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scholarly  reports  of  research-are  abandoned  here  so  that  the  natural  flow  of  recounted 
events  is  not  interrupted.  And  now  the  day  begins. 

A  Day  at  Arthurs'  ESOL  Conversational  Class 

As  Terri  turns  into  the  parking  lot  at  7:20  a.m.,  she  waves  at 
Carmen,  the  Spanish  teacher,  who  is  getting  out  of  her  car.  A  few  minutes 
after  Terri  has  opened  the  back  door  of  her  classroom.  Grandma  arrives. 
Terri  starts  getting  out  her  lesson  plan  book  and  some  papers  from  the  cloth 
bag  she  brought  from  home,  and  Grandma  starts  talking  about  having  car 
trouble.  Terri  participates  in  Grandma's  narration  by  saying,  at  several 
points:  "wow,"  "oh  no,"  "yes,"  and  the  like.  Terri  then  goes  to  the 
teacher's  lounge  to  check  her  mailbox.  On  her  way  back  she  receives  some 
complaints  from  Ms.  W,  a  first  grade  teacher.  Gabriel,  a  Bolivian  student, 
is  constantly  forgetting  his  lunch  money.  Terri  responds  that  she  wiU  talk  to 
his  parents.  When  she  comes  back,  at  7:42,  Lisa's  parents  are  waidng  in 
the  room.  Although  they  have  recently  arrived  from  Costa  Rica,  they  are 
quite  fluent  in  English.  They  want  to  talk  with  Terri  because  their  daughter, 
a  bubbling  kindergartener,  does  not  want  to  come  to  ESOL  anymore.  Lisa 
had  told  her  parents  that  in  ESOL  students  don't  speak  English.  After 
parents  and  teacher  talk  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  young  couple  leaves 
with  smUing  faces.  Later,  Terri  mentioned  that  it  is  not  unusual  that  some 
kindergarten  children,  when  they  first  arrive,  don't  want  to  come  to  ESOL. 
"They  are  trying  to  leara  rules  and  routines  in  their  classroom  and  then 
when  we  pick  them  up,  we  disrupt  their  day,"  she  said.  She  also  added  that 
she  would  only  bring  Lisa  to  the  ESOL  class  twice  a  week  until  she  felt 
more  comfortable. 
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By  now  it  is  almost  8:00  and  Terri  literally  runs  to  her  closet  and 
brings  some  construction  paper.  The  theme  for  this  week  is  "farm 
animals."  As  she  goes  through  her  file  cabinet  as  though  searching  for 
something,  Douan,  a  former  ESOL  student,  stops  by  and  says  "hi"  and 
from  a  distance,  shows  Terri  his  new  braces.  Terri  greets  the  student  with  a 
big  smile  as  she  grabs  some  papers  from  her  files  and  puts  them  on  a  table 
in  the  back  part  of  the  room. 

Marcus,  a  third  grader  arrives  at  8:08  for  his  8:15  class.  It  is  not 
unusual  that  students  come  early  to  their  ESOL  class.  Terri  says  that  as  the 
year  goes  by,  students  become  more  at  ease  and  come  earlier  and  earlier. 
Marcus  says  hello  to  the  three  of  us  and  sits  at  Grandma's  table.  Grandma 
is  making  some  flags  out  of  construction  paper.  She  has  an  encyclopedia 
and  a  book  with  pictures  of  flags  from  all  over  the  world.  Marcus  points 
out  to  a  flag  and  says  "Brazil,  this  is  my."  To  which  Grandma  adds:  "oh 
this  is  the  flag  of  Brazil,  it's  very  pretty  and  different  from  the  others." 
Marcus  responds  "yes"  and  then  points  at  other  flags  as  he  names  the 
different  countries.  At  once,  six  students  enter  the  classroom  through  both 
doors.  Most  of  them  surround  Grandma  and  Marcus  and  start  talking  and 
pointing  at  some  flags  in  both  books.  While  two  other  students  move 
toward  Terri  who  cheerfully  welcomes  them,  Neda,  a  student  from  Iran, 
gets  a  book  from  the  shelves. 

At  8:18  Terri  calls  the  students  for  talking  circle.  Students  grab  their 
chairs  and  form  a  circle.  Like  other  days.  Grandma  and  I  join  the  circle. 
Marcus  and  Henrique,  both  from  Brazil,  are  still  talking  in  Portuguese  while 
Jose  and  Lara,  brother  and  sister  from  Nicaragua,  speak  Spanish.  The 
other  children  in  this  group  are  Neda  from  Iran,  Hasitha  from  Sri  Lanka, 
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Manuela  from  Brazil,  and  Jesus,  from  Venezuela.  For  most  of  these 
students,  this  is  their  second  year  at  Arthur. 

"Well  hello,  it's  good  to  see  you  again"  says  Terri.  After  some 
informal  greetings  among  teachers  and  students,  Terri  asks:  "what  did  you 
do  over  the  week-end?  I'll  start  telling  you  about  my  trip  to  Ohio  and  then 
you  can  tell  me,  okay."  Terri  talks  for  a  minute  or  so  about  her  trip.  She 
talks  slowly,  using  lots  of  gestures,  and  changes  in  intonation,  and  children 
focus  on  her  throughout  her  talk.  As  typical  on  other  Mondays,  students 
are  eager  to  talk  about  their  week-ends,  and  each  child  gets  one  or  two 
opportunities  to  talk.  For  the  most  part,  tums  are  assigned  by  Terri  in  a 
roundrobin  fashion. 

At  8:43,  Terri  whispers  to  me,  "some  of  these  kids  can  talk  all  day." 
Then  she  says  to  the  group:  "two  more  stories  and  then  I  will  read  you  a 
story  and  then  we  will  work  on  our  puppets."  Two  tums  later,  and  after 
interrupting  Marcus  and  Manuela  who  wanted  another  chance  to  talk,  Terri 
tells  the  group  what  they  are  going  to  do  today  and  tomorrow.  Today  they 
will  read  a  story  about  animals  and  later  they  will  work  on  their  puppets  so 
tomorrow  they  can  put  on  a  puppet  show.  After  Terri  reads  Patrick's 
Dinosaurs  the  circle  dissolves  and  students,  as  instructed  by  Terri,  go  to  the 
table  in  the  back  part  of  the  room.  Each  of  them  selects  a  ditto  sheet  with 
one  of  five  animals  on  it  for  their  puppets  and  chooses  a  place  to  sit.  They 
can  sit  at  Terri's,  Grandma's,  or  my  table.  Four  students  sat  with  Terri 
while  Grandma  and  I  each  had  two  students.  After  Terri  and  I  distribute 
crayons,  markers,  and  color  pencils,  we  each  sit  at  our  tables.  As  students 
color  their  puppets,  they  are  constantly  comparing  their  animals,  asking  for 
materials,  or  making  funny  remarks  about  them.  They  often  engage  in 
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spontaneous  conversations  with  each  other  or  a  teacher.  In  general, 
everyone  laughs  a  lot. 

As  often  happens,  two  students  from  the  next  group  arrive  at  8:55 
a.m.  Like  students  in  the  previous  group,  they  stand  up  next  to  Grandma's 
table  and  watch  how  other  students  work  on  their  puppets.  By  now,  most 
students  are  almost  done  with  coloring,  cutting,  and  pasting  their  puppets 
on  brown  bags.  Terri  reminds  them  to  clean  up  then*  place  before  leaving, 
but  most  of  them  are  already  standing  and  role  playing  dialogues  with  their 
puppets.  There  is  lots  of  talking.  Students  from  the  next  group  keep 
arriving.  Terri  tells  students  in  Group  I:  "it's  time  to  go,  you  need  to  leave 
your  puppets  here  . . .  tomorrow  we'll  practice  some  more."  While  Terri 
stands  by  the  door,  I  remind  some  Group  I  students  that  it  is  time  to  go.  As 
students  leave,  Terri  says  something  to  each  student:  "you  did  a  good  job 
today,"  "what  a  pretty  bow  you  have  today  Manuela,"  or,  "when  are  you 
going  to  Disneyworld  Marcus?" 

At  9:06,  there  are  already  six  students  in  the  classroom.  Four  of 
them  are  around  Grandma's  table  who  keeps  working  on  her  flags. 
Students  point  at  flags  from  their  countries.  There  is  some  talking  among 
students,  mainly  in  Korean— four  students  in  this  class  are  from  Korea. 
Students  in  this  group  are  beginners;  they  speak  very  little  English,  almost 
none  at  aU.  Terri  asks  me  if  I  can  pick  up  a  new  student  who  is  from 
Russia.  So  I  go  to  Ms.  Jones'  first  grade  classroom.  When  I  get  there,  the 
new  child  is  sitting  at  his  desk  working  on  some  math  problems.  His 
teacher  brings  him  to  me  and  says  "this  is  Michael."  As  I  hold  his  hand,  I 
say  "my  name  is  Gisela"  and  point  at  my  chest.  Then  I  ask:  "what  is  your 
name"  while  pointing  at  his  chest  and  he  responds:  "my  name  is  Misha." 
When  we  get  to  ESOL  1  Terri,  Grandma,  two  volunteers,  and  the  children 
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are  already  settled  and  talking  circle  has  already  begun.  Terri,  then, 
introduces  Misha  to  the  group  as  "Mikhael,"  and  I  add  "you  can  call  him 
Misha."  In  a  roundrobin  fashion,  children  and  adults  introduce  themselves, 
in  turn,  by  saying  their  name,  grade,  and  country  of  origin.  Students  seem 
to  like  this  routine.  Whenever  there  is  a  new  student  or  a  guest  they  do  this 
"ritual."  Sometimes  they  add  variations  by  saying  one  thing  about  their 
country,  or  what  food  they  like,  or  how  old  they  are. 

After  these  introductions.  Tern  plays  a  record  with  the  sounds  of 
different  animals  and  asks  students  to  identify  them.  Students  participate 
actively  in  this  event  by  naming  the  animals  and  repeating  their 
onomatopoeic  sounds:  "moo"  utters  the  cow,  "roar"  howls  the  lion,  and 
"miaou"  makes  the  cat.  Once  this  is  over,  Terri  talks  about  the  activities  for 
today  and  tomorrow.  She  also  mentions  the  puppets  and  shows  them  some 
models  done  by  students  in  past  years.  She  then  gives  directions  as  to  who 
is  going  to  work  with  whom  and  what  has  to  be  done  first,  second,  and  so 
on.  She  repeats  her  instructions  a  couple  of  times  and  then  asks  questions 
to  check  if  students  understand  her  explanation.  After  this  review,  she 
calls,  one  by  one,  each  of  her  students,  and  indicates  where  they  should  go. 
Some  students  smile  while  others  clap  their  hands.  As  students  move  to 
different  tables,  Evelyn,  a  first  grader  from  Peru  tells  me,  in  Spanish,  that 
last  night  she  studied  with  her  mom  all  the  animal  words  in  her  worksheet 
and  also  the  words  in  two  other  worksheets  (clothing  and  school  objects). 
Then  she  adds,  still  in  Spanish,  that  while  in  the  mall  she  used  Enghsh  to 
tell  her  mom  that  she  wanted  a  red  skirt:  "fuimos  al  Oaks  Mall  y  en  vez  de 
decir  quiero  una  falda  roja  dije,  I  want  red  skirt"  [we  went  to  the  Oaks  Mall 
and  instead  of  saying  in  Spanish,  I  want  a  red  skirt,  1  said  it  in  English].  I 
give  Evelyn  a  hug  and  congratulate  her.  She  then  walks  to  Grandma's  table 
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and  so  does  Borui.  Rolf,  Michael,  Ji-Hae,  and  Ru-Chi  sit  with  Ms.  H, 
Andy  with  Mr.  H,  and  Hyun-Tae,  Marcos,  Misha,  Tony,  San-Ha  and 
Hye-Kang  sit  with  Terri.  I  didn't  have  a  group,  so  I  decided  to  move 
around  among  the  different  tables.  As  students  are  coloring  their  puppets 
they  are  constantiy  repeating  words  such  as  different  colors,  names  of 
animals,  and  parts  of  the  face,  among  others.  Adults  are  also  constandy 
talking.  We  can  "listen  in": 


Teacher 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  CUT  TfflS  PART           {pointing  at 

student's  fish} 

Tony 

ugh                                                         {looking  at  teacher} 

Teacher 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  CUT  HERE                { hands  scissors 

to  student} 

Tony 

yes  cut 

Teacher 

YOU  NEED  TO  CUT  YOUR  FISH  S 0         { Teacher  points 

where  to  cut} 
YOU  CAN  PASTE  IT  WITH  GLUE 
ON  THIS  BROWN  BAG  {shows  bag} 

SEE  HOW  IT  LOOKS  AFTER  YOU  CUT  IT  AND  PASTE 

rr 

HERE  IS  THE  GLUE  THEN  YOU  HAVE  A  PUPPET 
FISH  PUPPET  TONY 
Tony  yeah  puppet 

This  class  ends  at  9:45.  So  at  9:46,  or  thereabout,  I  take  Misha  back 
to  his  classroom.  He  is  smiling  as  we  walk  back  to  his  class.  At  one  point 
he  says  "green  frog  and  laughs."  As  we  approach  his  classroom,  Ms. 
Jones  comes  to  greet  us  and  asks  me  where  he  is  from.  I  say  "Russia"  and 
added  that  his  name  is  Mikhael  but  he  wants  to  be  called  Misha.  She 
responds  with  a  "hmm"  and  then  she  asks  "do  you  also  speak  Russian?"  I 
say  no  and  leave.  I  get  back  to  ESOL  1.  It  is  now  9:51  and  some  students 
from  Group  II  are  still  here.  Terri  asks  me  if  I  can  take  Marcos,  a  first 
grader,  back  to  his  class.  She  had  gone  earlier  but  they  were  having  a  test 
and  she  couldn't  interrupt.  So  Marcos  and  I  leave. 

Back  in  the  classroom,  some  students  from  Group  III  are  gathering 
their  chairs  around  the  circle.  Adrienn  and  Szuli  come  running  and  give  me 
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a  hug.  We  all  join  talking  circle.  "Conversation  day,"  announces  Terri  and 
then  goes  on  to  explain  that  everyone  can  say  one  thing  about  their 
week-end.  She,  again,  starts  by  talking  about  her  trip  to  Ohio  and  then 
gives  each  child  a  chance  to  talk.  Terri  assigns  turns  as  a  result  of  students' 
bids.  The  talk  is  lively;  children  not  only  talk  a  lot  but  they  also  ask 
questions  of  the  speaker  in  turn,  and  also  laugh  a  lot.  They  all  seem  to 
follow  the  ongoing  discussion  as  indicated  by  the  relevance  of  their 
questions  to  the  topic  being  discused  and  their  focus  on  different  speakers. 
When  this  phase  of  talking  circle  is  over,  Terri  explains  what  they  will  be 
doing  today  and  tomorrow.  At  the  outset  of  this  talking  circle,  she  directs 
students  to  their  tables:  "Alvaro  will  work  with  Mr.  H,  Szuli,  Jin  and 
Hector  with  Grandma,  Ji-Sun  and  Jei-Yi  with  Gisela,  Adrienn,  Sarah  and 
Kim  with  me,  and,  let's  see,  Chimwemwe  with  Ms.  H."  By  now  it  is 
already  10:13  a.m.  Students  choose  a  ditto  sheet  with  the  face  of  one 
animal.  There  are  chickens,  frogs,  cows,  fish,  and  horses.  Jei-Yie  and  Ji- 
Sun  sit  with  me.  Ji-Sun,  a  second  grader  who  has  been  in  the  ESOL 
program  for  a  year  and  a  half,  tells  me  she  doesn't  want  to  make  puppets: 
"we've  done  this  before  ...  I  hate  puppets."  I  try  to  convince  her  that  these 
are  different  puppets  and  that  we  are  going  to  use  them  to  set  up  a  play. 
After  my  long  spiel,  both  girls  say  "okay"  and  both  of  them  get  their  sheets 
with  chickens.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period,  as  Ji-Sun  and  Jei- 
Yie  work  on  their  puppets,  they  don't  stop  talking.  Their  talk  includes 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  way  they  were  coloring  their 
puppets,  and  about  the  different  animals  they  had  seen.  Although  I  am  an 
active  participant  in  this  conversation,  the  students  do  most  of  the  talking. 
The  same  is  happening  in  the  other  groups. 
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At  one  point  the  school  principal  comes  in  with  the  curriculum 
resource  teacher  (CRT)  and  with  a  tall  man  in  a  three-piece  suit.  She  says 
hello  to  Tern,  walks  around  as  she  talks  with  her  guest,  and  then  leaves. 
Later  Terri  and  I  laugh  together  about  how  perfectly  organized  the  class 
looked  during  their  visit,  unlike  most  of  the  time. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  period,  and  we  are  not  succeeding  in  sending  this 
group  of  students  back  to  their  classrooms.  Some  students  are  still 
finishing  their  puppets  while  others  are  role  playing  with  them.  Terri  does 
not  seem  to  be  bothered,  although  she  reminds  them  that  if  they  don't  leave 
now,  some  of  them  will  be  late  for  their  lunch  time.  She  then  stands  at  the 
door  and  dismisses  one  by  one  all  her  students  giving  an  enthusiastic  hug  to 
some  and  affectionate  touching  to  others  while  always  saying  something  to 
each  student  such  as:  "see  you  tomorrow,"  "hurry,  you'll  be  late  for 
lunch,"or  "I  like  the  way  you  colored  your  frog."  She  has  not  yet  finished 
dismissing  students  in  Group  IE  when  fifth  graders  start  arriving  for  the 
next  group. 

Usually  Terri  and  I  have  to  spend  some  minutes  "helping"  students 
in  the  previous  group  get  ready  to  go.  These  children  enjoy  the  class  very 
much.  As  Chimwemwe's  comment  illustrates:  "1  wish  I  could  come  all  day 
to  Ms.  S's  class.  I  wish  1  could  be  Ms.  S's  daughter  so  I  can  stay  here 
forever."  The  next  class  "officially"  begins  at  10:30,  although  it  generally 
starts  later.  This  class  is  the  only  group  of  advanced  students  in  the 
program.  There  are  six  fifth  grade  students  in  this  group,  all  of  them  in  at 
least  their  second  year  in  the  ESOL  program. 

At  around  10:42  we  all  sit  around  Terri's  table.  After  some  brief 
greetings  and  some  "catching-up,"  Terri  talks  about  what  they  are  going  to 
do  today.  As  she  speaks,  Gabor  and  Wei-Jue  engage  in  a  discussion  about 
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their  science  class.  As  they  become  excessively  loud,  Terri  stops  talking 
and  looks  at  them.  Once  they  get  quiet,  Terri  continues  with  her  explanation 
about  how  to  do  their  book  reports.  A  minute  later,  both  students  resume 
their  earlier  argument.  In  response,  Terri  asks  them  to  share  their  problem 
with  the  group.  In  a  nutshell,  Gabor  reported  that  he  was  upset  because 
Wei-Jue's  group  got  an  easier  assignment  than  his  group.  After  several 
exchanges  in  which  all  students  with  the  exception  of  Ehze  are  participating, 
the  impasse  gets  cleared.  A  consensus  is  reached  suggesting,  first,  that  it  is 
nobody's  fault  that  one  group  got  an  easier  assignment  and,  second,  that 
somedmes  Gabor's  group  gets  an  easier  task.  Throughout  the  discussion, 
issues  regarding  fairness,  relativism,  and  competidon  are  examined.  The 
students  are  completely  involved  in  the  discussion;  their  arguments  are  far- 
reaching.  This  type  of  interaction  is  not  unusual  in  this  group.  Topics  such 
as  animal  rights,  racial  issues,  war,  and  the  need  to  preserve  tropical 
forests,  have  triggered  interesung  and  lengthy  debates. 

By  now  it  is  about  1 1  o'clock  and  the  group  disbands.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  period,  Elize  sits  with  Ms.  H  at  a  small  table.  EUze,  from 
Brazil,  does  not  want  to  speak  English,  although  she  seems  to  understand  it 
pretty  well.  She  is  able  to  do  her  assignments  alone  and  to  follow  all  sorts 
of  directives.  Terri  says  she  respects  her  "silent  period,"  but  sometimes 
wishes  she  could  "open  up."  Ms.  H  and  Elize  seem  to  work  well  together. 
Elize  enjoys  hstening  to  Ms.  H  as  she  reads  a  story,  but  also  she  seems  to 
enjoy  reading  for  Ms.  H. 

Gabor  goes  with  Mr.  H  to  another  table.  As  soon  as  they  sit  down, 
Gabor  begins  to  read.  He  reads  well  and  Mr.  H  helps  him  by  pronouncing 
some  words  for  Gabor,  or  explaining  their  meaning.  Gabor  then  taught  Mr. 
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H  how  to  say  "hello,"  "good-bye,"  and  "thank  you"  in  Hungarian.  Gabor's 
instruction  is  given  in  Enghsh. 

In  the  meantime,  Terri  is  working  with  Aline  from  Brazil,  Erica 
from  Peru,  Wei-Jue  from  Taiwan,  Aswin  from  Indonesia,  and  Enrique 
from  Bolivia.  They  are  negotiating  aspects  of  their  book  contracts.  Once 
agreement  is  reached,  each  student  signs  a  contract  with  Terri  stating  how 
many  books  they  will  read  per  month.  It  takes  them  a  while  to  negotiate  the 
number  and  types  of  books.  These  contracts  are  sponsored  by  Pizza  Hut  as 
part  of  a  special  reading  campaign.  If  students  follow  through  with  their 
promises,  they  earn  free  pizzas. 

Students  are  discussing  how  to  write  a  book  review  and  what  to 
include  in  it:  title  and  author,  character  you  liked  best,  would  you 
recommend  the  book?  how  did  the  book  made  you  feel?  Erica  and  Aswin 
go  to  the  media  center  to  get  some  books.  Although  Terri  is  doing  most  of 
the  talking,  the  students  are  continually  asking  questions  or  extending  what 
the  teacher  is  saying.  Afterwards,  Gabor  and  Elize  join  the  table  again,  and 
Terri  praises  Enrique  because  he  had  aheady  read  38  pages.  Because  Terri 
stated  that  for  their  contract  they  could  read  in  English  or  in  their  native 
language,  Gabor  is  reading  a  book  in  Hungarian.  She  shows  it  to  the  group 
and  then  reads  one  paragraph.  Students  agree  that  Hungarian  is  a  difficult 
language.  During  the  last  few  minutes  Terri  writes  some  sentences  on  the 
board  for  students  to  edit.  Students  seem  to  like  this  very  much.  They 
work  on  each  sentence  as  a  group;  they  look  for  errors  in  grammar, 
spelling,  and  punctuation.  They  don't  have  to  participate  if  they  don't  feel 
like  it,  and  they  don't  have  to  do  any  writing.  Aline  says:  "I  like  this,  is  a 
game,  like  a  game  and  I  leam  many  things  of  EngUsh,  of  writing  in 
English." 
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The  Hs  are  the  first  to  leave;  they  won't  come  again  until  mid- 
November.  They  are  going  to  Colorado  to  visit  their  son.  The  fifth  graders 
start  leaving,  walking  very  slowly  with  their  books  and  backpacks. 
Grandma  follows  them  on  her  way  to  the  lunchroom. 

Daily  at  11:15  or  thereabout,  Terri  goes  to  three  kindergarten 
classrooms  to  pick  up  her  five  students  from  Group  V.  Today  I  go  with 
her.  When  we  come  back  we  all  sit  on  the  floor  and  Terri  shows  them  a  big 
poster  with  farm  animals.  She  first  asks  the  children  if  they  know  the  name 
of  each  animal.  If  they  name  the  animal,  she  repeats  it  with  the  students;  if 
they  don't  know  the  name,  she  says  it  and  then  asks  students  to  repeat  it. 
After  several  of  these  rounds  she  mentions  one  thing  about  each  animal, 
such  as:  "the  cow  gives  us  milk."  Terri  then  asks  one  by  one  each  of  her 
students  to  point  at  an  animal  and  say  its  name.  She  lets  students  comment 
on  any  of  the  animals  if  they  want  to.  Terri  tells  students  to  choose  one 
animal  that  they  want  to  draw.  After  students  have  chosen  their  animal  we 
all  go  to  Terri's  table.  As  students  work  on  their  animals,  Terri  and  I  talk 
constantly  with  them.  Although  they  only  use  short  phrases  or  repeat  what 
we  are  saying,  lots  of  English  is  being  used.  For  instance,  students  often 
request  this  or  that  color  marker,  glue,  or  an  eraser.  The  content  of  their 
talk  is  primarily  about  animals  (e.g.,  cow,  hair,  bird,  wings)  and  about  the 
activities  they  are  involved  in  (e.g.,  cut,  paste,  scissors).  Once  they  finish 
their  animals,  they  paste  them  on  a  big  piece  of  paper  and  then  start  coloring 
the  background.  "This  is  our  own  poster,"  Terri  says,  as  students  work  on 
it.  Two  students  say  they  don't  want  to  color  so  Terri  asks  them  if  they 
want  puzzles.  Students  rush  to  get  the  puzzles. 

When  the  school  year  began  Teiri  had  only  one  group  for  all 
kindergarteners,  but  now  she  has  split  them  in  two.  After  lunch  she  will 
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work  with  the  other  eleven  kindergarteners.  This  first  group  is  small 
because,  as  Teni  states:  "there  are  a  couple  of  kids  that  need  lots  of 
attention  and  have  been  having  some  problems  in  their  classrooms  and  in 
here.  I  think  it  is  because  they  feel  frustrated  not  being  able  to 
communicate,  but  they  are  doing  much  better  now." 

At  12:03  Teni  and  I  walk  the  students  back  to  their  classrooms. 
Grandma  has  left  already;  she  only  stays  until  12  p.m.  Now  it  is  lunchtime 
so  I  go  to  the  teachers'  lounge  to  get  my  yogurt.  Like  other  days,  Susan, 
Jackie,  and  Ahna  are  already  sitting  around  Terri's  kidney-shaped  table. 
The  conversation  during  lunch  is  lively;  we  talk  about  films,  cars,  and 
students.  Teachers  are  concerned  about  Ji-Hae.  She  cried  last  week  on 
three  occasions.  Then  Alma  and  Susan  mention  the  need  to  separate  Borui 
from  the  other  two  fkst  graders- Andy  and  Marcos-during  reading  and 
math.  When  the  three  of  them  are  together  they  don't  work  at  all,  they  just 
want  to  play.  By  now  it  is  12:30  and  our  lunch  break  is  over. 

Some  minutes  after  12:30  Terri  and  I  go  to  pick  up  her  Group  IV.  It 
is  not  easy  to  walk  in  an  orderly  manner  with  these  eleven  energetic 
kindergarteners  from  four  different  classrooms.  No  wonder  Terri  calls 
them,  affectionately,  her  "albatrosses."  After  some  minutes  of  "give  and 
take"  we  all  sit  on  the  floor  in  a  sort  of  funny-shaped  circle.  Each  of  us  has 
a  child  on  our  laps.  Sometimes  this  is  the  only  way  to  help  them  calm 
down.  From  here  on  everything  goes  smoothly-as  smoothly  as  it  can  go 
with  eleven  sbc-year  olds  from  8  countries,  speaking  5  different  languages, 
and  just  beginning  to  learn  Enghsh.  As  with  the  earlier  kindergarten  group, 
Terri  talks  with  them  about  farm  animals.  Then  she  divides  the  group  in 
two  and  assigns  six  students  to  herself  and  five  to  me.  We  encourage 
students  to  draw  and  cut  their  animals  and  then  to  work  on  the  poster.  In 
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this  group  there  is  a  lot  of  interaction,  more  so  than  the  previous  group. 
Some  students  go  back  and  forth  from  one  table  to  the  other  to  check  what 
and  how  their  friends  are  doing.  At  1 :08  Terri  and  I  each  take  a  group  of 
students  back  to  their  classrooms. 

There  are  only  four  students  in  Group  VII,  the  last  of  the  day.  As 
Terri  and  I  walk  to  pick  up  Ganesha  and  Api,  we  see  Misha,  the  new 
Russian  student.  We  discuss  how  sad  it  is  that  this  teacher  has  had  him  for 
three  days  and  didn't  know  his  country  or  how  to  say  his  name.  When  we 
see  Misha  working  on  some  math  problems,  as  he  had  been  earUer  in  the 
day,  Terri  comments:  "He  probably  has  been  doing  that  all  day,  poor  guy." 
Then  she  adds:  "let's  take  Misha  also."  Terri  enters  to  Ms.  Jones' 
classroom  and  walks  directly  towards  Misha's  desk.  She  then  touches  the 
child's  arm  and  with  her  hand  signals  him  to  follow  her  as  she  says  "come 
Misha."  Misha  smiles  and  follows  Terri.  Ganesha  and  Api  are  behind  us. 
Then  we  all  go  to  get  Rafael,  a  first  grader  from  Brazil.  Once  in  ESOL  1  we 
sit  around  Terri's  kidney-shaped  table  and  while  Terri  works  with  Rafael, 
Api,  and  Ganesha  on  their  animal  puppets,  I  work  with  Misha  checking  his 
basic  English  vocabulary  (e.g.,  colors,  greetings,  simple  objects).  Misha 
knows  a  few  words  and  smiles  whenever  I  praise  him.  At  one  point,  Misha 
shows  me  something  from  his  pocket.  It's  a  small  toy  airplane.  I  say 
"airplane,  this  is  an  airplane,  say  with  me  Misha,  airplane,"  and  he  says 
"airplane"  twice.  At  1:50  I  take  the  four  boys  back  to  their  classrooms.  We 
first  take  Rafael  to  his  classroom.  Then  Api  and  Ganesha  run  ahead  while  I 
walk  with  Misha.  When  we  get  to  his  classroom,  I  say  "good  bye  Misha, 
bye,  I'll  see  you  tomorrow."  He  responds:  "yeah  airplane." 

At  2:00  the  bell  rings  and  all  students  rush  to  their  buses,  except  for 
those  in  the  after  school  program  who  walk  slowly  towards  the  cafetorium. 
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While  Terri  is  cleaning  up  her  classroom  and  preparing  some  materials  for 
tomorrow,  she  makes  a  couple  of  phone  calls  and  sets  up  two  parent 
conferences  with  Ji-Hae's  and  Borui's  parents.  Later  she  also  talks  with 
two  teachers  about  changing  some  students'  times  for  ESOL.  At  3:30  Terri 
heads  for  the  parking  lot,  closing  her  day  in  school. 

The  ESOL  Reading  Class 

Basic  reading  instruction  through  the  ESOL  program  is  planned  in  accordance  with 
the  district-adopted  reading  materials.  ESOL  teachers  adapt  the  use  of  these  materials  to  the 
specific  needs  of  each  LEP  student.  During  reading  activities,  ESOL  teachers  encourage 
the  lively  interaction  of  reader  and  text,  that  is,  interpretation,  expansion,  and  discussion  of 
alternative  possibilities  or  other  possible  conclusions.  Everyday  most  students  enrolled  in 
the  ESOL  program  attend  one  45-minute  period  of  reading  instruction  with  one  of  the  two 
ESOL  reading  teachers--Alma  and  Jackie.  Generally  each  group  of  three  to  sue  students 
sits  with  one  of  the  reading  teachers  to  practice  particular  decoding  and  encoding  skills 
and/or  to  work  on  tiie  district-adopted  reading  materials. 

One  other  important  function  served  by  this  component  of  the  ESOL  program  has  to 
do  with  helping  students  cope  with  mechanical  aspects  of  reading  and  writing.  Because 
many  students  come  from  diverse  language  groups  (such  as  Persian,  Chinese,  or  Arabic), 
they  are  not  always  familiar  with  the  Latin  alphabet.  Their  writing  system  may  be 
completely  different  (e.i.,  ideographic,  pictographic,  logographic);  the  language  may  be 
written  from  right-to-left  and  top  to  bottom;  letters  may  be  written  to  extend  both  above  and 
below  the  line;  or,  letters  may  not  be  joined  and  punctuation  not  always  precise.  For  many 
of  these  LEP  students,  transition  to  the  Latin  alphabet  causes  considerable  confusion. 
ESOL  teachers  agree  that  it  is  especially  problematic  for  those  students  who  have  to  move 
from  right-left  orientation  to  left-right.  In  these  cases,  students'  specific  needs  are 
addressed  by  die  ESOL  reading  teachers  at  Arthur  during  one-to-one  or  small  group 
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reading  and  writing  instruction.  For  example,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  teacher  and  students 
playing  Bingo  in  order  to  deal  with  difficulties  in  directionality  (e.g.,  letters  that  can  be 
reversed).  For  instance,  teacher-made  Bingo  cards  with  words  that  have  the  letters  "b"  or 
"d"  and  "p"  or  "q"  might  be  used.  Because  this  approach  seems  to  successfully  combine 
the  motivational  aspects  of  a  game  with  the  practice  of  specific  decoding  skills,  students 
benefit  at  two  levels:  tiiey  can  feel  relaxed  and  at  ease  while  in  their  ESOL  reading  class 
and  they  are  learning  mechanical  aspects  of  their  new  language. 

The  transition  from  oral  contexts  to  ±e  more  abstract  ones  of  written 
communication  can  also  be  problematic.  It  entails  mastery  of  a  new  coding  system  as  well 
as  learning  to  construct  meaning  without  the  benefit  of  the  additional  cues  that  are  available 
during  face-to-face  interactions  (Enright  &  McCloskey,  1988).  In  order  to  help  students 
who  are  just  beginning  to  read  in  the  second  language,  the  ESOL  reading  teachers  at  Arthur 
use  a  variety  of  activities.  For  example  as  students  begin  practicing  in  their  first  level 
workbook,  the  teacher  repeats  selected  words,  such  as  "cat,"  "soap,"  and  "truck"  in  order 
to  allow  students  to  match  initial  sounds  with  corresponding  letters.  The  next  step  is  to  ask 
students  to  think  of  words  that  begin  with  those  same  sounds  or  to  locate  tiiem  in  tiieir 
workbooks. 

It  is  not  unusual  tiiat  students  who  have  acquired  reading  skills  in  their  first 
language  are  able,  after  a  short  time,  to  read  in  a  second  language.    At  Arthur,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  LEP  students  in  their  homeroom  classrooms  following  the  text  and  being 
able  to  pick  up  wherever  the  last  reader  left  off  However,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  tiiey  are  able  to  understand  what  they  are  hearing  or  "reading."  Part  of  the  work  in  the 
ESOL  reading  class  consists  of  helping  students  with  the  meaning,  pronunciation,  and 
spelling  of  words  in  their  reading  texts  and  workbooks.  Ru-Chi,  a  fourth  grader,  makes  a 
distinction  between  reading  in  her  ESOL  class  and  in  her  homeroom  classroom:  "See  we 
have  to  write  the  vocabularies  [in  ESOL  reading]  and  so  I  learn  the  vocabularies  there  but  in 
my  classroom  they  don't  have  time  to  do  the  vocabularies.  We  go  very  fast."  In  this  class 
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at  Arthur,  when  students  need  help  with  some  words  they  can  consult  a  dictionary,  or  they 

can  always  ask  their  peers  or  the  teacher  to  spell,  explain,  or  pronounce  a  word.  Ji-Hae,  a 

fourth  grader,  explains  how  she  learned  to  read  in  this  class: 

Up  to  about  when  she  [the  ESOL  reading  teacher]  was  telling  me  ahnost  all 
the  words  ...  I  sort  of  liked  it  but  now  I  love  it,  I  like  to  read  all  the  time  so 
when  Ms.  V  [Alma]  was  reading  she  helped  me  read  because  I  couldn't  read 

really  good  and  then  when  I  was  in  level  four  I  loved  it I  like  the  part 

when  she  was  helping  me  read.  I  was  reading  and  she  [would]  hold  the 
same  book  I  had  and  if  I  get  a  word  wrong  or  didn't  know  then  she  tells 
me.  So  now  I  read  really  well. 

Completion  of  one  reading  level  in  the  ESOL  program  is  significant.  It  means  that  students 
are  able  to  spell  and  understand  the  words  they  read.  The  level  number  (e.g.,  level  7,  level 
1 1)  is  also  important  to  the  students  for  another  reason,  especially  when  tiie  number  is 
lower  than  that  of  their  English-speaker  peers.  The  number  is  a  public  marker  of  not  only 
reading  abilities,  but  also  peer  standing. 

Botii  ESOL  reading  teachers  believe  that  some  of  tiie  practices  tiiat  they  use  in  their 
classroom  are  viewed  by  others  as  dull  and  mechanical.  However,  they  also  believe  that 
these  practices  suppon  student  learning  in  two  important  ways:  first,  "they  help  students 
associate  sounds  with  words,"  and  second,  "they  help  students  get  a  sense  of 
accomplishment"  because  they  are  able  to  complete  their  worksheets  and  become  familiar 
with  their  workbooks.  After  gaining  confidence  with  this  initial  practice,  students  later 
move  on  to  more  creative  writing  activities  in  this  class  or,  more  frequenfly,  in  the 
conversational  English  class.  Most  LEP  students  feel  tiiat  it  is  important  to  improve  their 
reading  sidlls  so  tiiey  can  move  faster  throughout  the  different  reading  levels.  A  fourth 
grader,  in  his  second  year  at  Arthur,  described  what  he  learned  in  his  ESOL  reading  class 
as  follows: 

We  can  do  lots  of  reading  and  catch-up  with  the  other  persons  like  in  our 
classroom.  When  we  are  not  in  the  grade  level  you  have  to  catch  up  like 
that  cause  Uke  when  you  are  only  like  in  level  five  . . .  everybody  makes 
fun  of  you.  Like  when  they  ask  me  what  level  I  am  in  I  say  like  I  am  in 
level  seven  and  then  they  say  "ha  ha  Hyun-Tae  is  in  level  seven"  you  know 
and  everybody  says  "I'm  in  level  eleven"  you  know. 
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The  ESOL  Mathematics  Class 

The  focus  of  ESOL  math  is  twofold:  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  designed  to  help 
students  develop  and  enhance  their  problem-solving  skills,  and  on  the  other,  to  help  them 
deal  with  and  learn  the  highly  specialized  and  complex  language  of  mathematics.  As  stated 
by  Susan,  the  math  teacher:  "sometimes  students  know  how  to  do  everything,  all  the 
calculations,  but  their  problem  [is]  that  they  can't  they  don't  understand  a  problem  when 
they  read  it,  or  worse  yet,  when  they  hear  a  problem  they  can't  [understand],  it's  hard." 

As  in  reading,  basic  math  instruction  in  the  ESOL  program  also  follows  the 
district's  curriculum  guidelines.  Most  LEP  students  in  this  school  attend  one  45-minute 
class  of  basic  math  per  day.  Average  size  for  basic  math  instruction  ranges  from  one-to- 
one  instruction  to  groups  of  four  to  six  students.  As  students  arrive  at  Susan's  table,  they 
get  their  workbooks  and  whatever  materials  they  need  (e.g.,  manipulatives,  rulers,  blocks), 
sit  around  Susan's  table  and  start  working  where  they  left  off  the  day  before.  If  they  had 
homework,  they  show  it  to  the  ESOL  teacher  who  starts  reviewing  it.  Feedback  is  often 
given  immediately;  if  there  are  mistakes,  the  teacher  points  them  out  and  asks  the  child  how 
that  result  was  obtained.  If  the  error  is  due  to  miscalculation,  the  child  is  asked  to  redo  the 
problem;  if  it  is  the  result  of  using  a  wrong  operational  or  conceptual  procedure,  the  teacher 
works  with  the  student,  explaining  and  illustrating  until  the  child  is  able  to  solve  similar 
problems  alone. 

Students  are  generally  quiet  in  this  class,  although  they  can  interact  with  their  peers. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  all  students  in  one  group  working  at  different  levels.  Although 
attempts  are  done  to  group  them  according  to  level,  it  is  not  always  possible.  And  even  if  it 
happens  to  work  out  that  way,  students  tend  to  move  at  different  rates  of  speed  within  the 
same  level.  Thus,  in  this  ESOL  math  class,  each  child  does,  indeed,  receive  individualized 
instruction.  At  the  same  time,  however,  students  benefit  from  other  students'  experiences. 
Not  only  do  they  ask  their  peers  for  help,  they  also  learn  from  their  mistakes.  One  fourth 
grade  student  expressed  his  feelings  about  his  experience  in  ESOL  math: 
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I  Uke  about  studying  with  the  older  kids.  I  study  with  Aswin  and  Erica  [at 

that  time  in  fifth  grade].  I  can't  remember  very  well I  learned  some 

English  there  and  hard  words.  Very  hard,  like  maybe  like  "tram"  maybe 
those  written  questions  that  you  have  "plus"  and  "add"  and  those  words  I 
couldn't  know  I  had  to  ask  Ms.  C  some  of  those  words  I  don't  know. 

Although  conversations  in  students'  native  languages  are  not  encouraged,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  hear  students  and  teacher  using  Spanish  to  get  through  a  concept  or 
procedure.  Much  the  same  happens  among  students  who  speak  the  same  language,  mostly 
when  the  teacher  requests  that  one  of  them  translate  a  term  or  explanation.  Enghsh  is 
typically  used  throughout  the  day  in  this  classroom,  but  math  lessons  are  often  cause  for 
temporary  recourse  to  the  native  language. 

Students  generally  work  fast  in  this  classroom.  The  ESOL  teachers  agree  that 
students  probably  "feel  very  good"  about  themselves  once  they  fmish  a  page  or  a  unit. 
"And  even  better  if  they  can  get  everything  right."  As  one  of  the  ESOL  teachers  puts  it: 
"they  are  so  smart,  but  they  can't  work  out  those  problems  without  help.  Unless  we 
tell .  .  .  them,  it's  too  hard,  pobrecitos  ellos  [poor  guys]." 

On  some  days,  especially  on  Fridays,  if  children  fmish  their  assignment  early,  they 
play  with  math  games,  or  color  some  of  the  illustrations  in  their  workbooks.  Homework  is 
given  individually  and  generally  right  before  the  period  ends.  Sometimes  students  ask  for 
more  homework  so  they  can  move  faster  through  the  different  math  levels.  Susan  is  not 
always  willing  to  give  them  too  much  homework;  she  believes  it  can  be  fhistrating  if  they 
do  not  have  anyone  at  home  to  help  them. 

Typically  students  stay  in  the  Math  ESOL  program  less  than  two  years.  Students 
are  generally  exited  once  they  reach  their  grade  level  and,  when  teachers  "can  be  sure  that 
they  will  fmish  the  year  at  the  same  level  as  their  class."  Because  of  this  criteria,  once 
students  are  exited,  they  generally  do  very  well  in  math  in  their  homeroom  class.  Children 
appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  math  and  their  math  teacher,  as  expressed  by  Ji-Hae  when 
talking  about  Ms.  C: 
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Ms.  C.  she  been  teaching  me  math  so  much  so  I'm  good  at  math,  better  than 
my  class  . . .  It's  good  math  [because]  there  Ms.  C.  tells  me  to  do 
something  and  we  can  go  faster  than  my  class.  That's  what  I  like. 

This  high  motivation  to  succeed  in  math,  and  to  do  it  faster  and  better  than  their  English- 
speaking  peers  has  been  discussed  by  others  (Guthrie,  1985;  Ramirez,  Yuen,  &  Ramey, 
1991).  One  argument  supporting  this  need  for  success  is  provided  by  Tony  when  he  says: 
"they  say  I  am  dumb,  he  they  say  my  I  don't  speak  English.  I  know  good  math,  I'm  go 
fast,  he  they  slower." 

Summary 

In  this  chapter  a  general  view  of  the  school  and  ESOL  program  has  been  presented. 
Along  with  descriptions  of  setting,  characteristics  of  teachers  and  students,  and  the 
discussion  of  selected  day-to-day  routines,  pedagogical  and  organizational  features  of  the 
program,  and  the  opinions  and  feelings  expressed  by  participants  have  been  included. 
Throughout  this  general  exploration,  or  what  Spradley  (1980)  calls  a  "grand  tour"  of  the 
program,  three  points  stand  out.  First,  because  of  the  heterogeneous  composition  of  the 
student  population  at  Anhur's  ESOL  program-in  terms  of  fluency  in  English,  grade  levels, 
Unguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds-the  organization  of  learning  experiences  for  language 
minority  students  is  mediated  by  a  multiplicity  of  factors. 

Second,  the  consequences  of  not  being  able  to  communicate  appropriately  in 

Enghsh  go  beyond  a  linguistic  realm.  The  inability  to  communicate  in  the  new  language-to 

leam  the  location  of  classrooms,  school  buses,  or  office  bringing  with  it  problems  of 

survival-is  a  very  obvious  cause  of  stress  in  students.  At  the  same  time  students  are 

detached  from  emotional  support  and  friendship,  a  factor  which  is  the  most  openly  avowed 

cause  of  unhappiness  mentioned  by  students: 

I  don't  have  any  friends.  I  can't  play  with  anyone,  talk  to  anyone,  and  I 
have  to  sit  in  my  desk  and  do  nothing  'cause  I  don't  know  how  to  do  my 

homeroom  work So  the  fkst  years  are  really  boring  cause  I  can't  do 

anything See,  when  somebody  hit  me  or  something  I  can't  tell  my 

teacher  I  can't  communicate  then.  You  see  when  I  first  came  to  school  I 
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was  very  shy  but  I  could  talk  with  Ms.  S  [ESOL  teacher],  I  could 
communicate  with  Ms.  S. 

And  the  one  that  I  like  is  that  Meylin  was  helping.  If  it  wasn't  for  her  I 

wouldn't  understand  anything I  was  almost  to  cry,  yeah  I  was  I  was 

sad  'cause  I  didn't  understand  Enghsh.  I  always  cried  at  home  when  I 
[went]  back  from  school. 

In  order  to  help  LEP  students  cope  with  these  feeUngs  of  isolation  and  to  encourage  them  to 
participate,  inasmuch  as  possible,  in  the  whole  airay  of  school  experiences,  the  ESOL  staff 
carefully  designs  a  schedule  for  each  student.  The  result  of  this  attempt  of  accommodating 
both  the  ESOL  and  the  content-areas  courses  is  a  very  complex  timetable  that, 
paradoxically,  can  increase  those  feehngs  of  isolation. 

Third,  and  closely  related  to  the  above,  the  ESOL  staff  at  Arthur  plays  an  important 
role  in  providing  a  supportive  system,  a  scaffold,  in  which  LEP  students'  whole  array  of 
linguistic,  academic,  social,  and  emotional  needs  can  be  bolstered  and  integrated.  The 
typical  scaffold  used  by  construction  workers  when  erecting  buildings  is  a  useful  metaphor 
to  explain  this  important  function  of  the  ESOL  program  at  Arthur.  In  Greenfield's  (1984) 
words: 

The  scaffold,  as  it  is  know  in  building  construction,  has  five  characteristics: 
it  provides  a  support;  it  functions  as  a  tool;  it  extends  the  range  of  the 
worker;  it  allows  the  worker  to  accomplish  a  task  not  otherwise  possible- 
and  it  is  used  selectively  to  aid  the  worker  where  needed,  (p.  118) 

Continuing  with  this  metaphor  the  role  of  Arthur's  ESOL  program  is  fundamental  because 
it:  (a)  provides  instructional  support  for  language  minority  students  in  conversational 
English,  reading,  and  math;  (b)  functions  as  a  hub  around  which  students'  schooling 
experiences  are  organized;  (c)  extends  and  enhances  students'  learning  experiences  in  a 
second  language  and  culture  by  providing  a  context  wherein  their  previous  native  language 
and  culture  experiences  are  valued;  (d)  allows  students  to  appropriately  participate  in 
everyday  events  by  helping  them  leam  the  social  and  communicative  demands  of  everyday 
life  in  a  North  American  school;  and  (e)  supports  students'  academic,  social,  and  emotional 
needs  whenever  needed. 
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The  supportive  function  of  the  ESOL  program  is,  thus,  quite  visible.  Although  it  is 
clear  that  these  ESOL  teachers  are  successful  in  their  attempts  to  create  a  context  that  can 
bolster  and  integrate  LEP  students'  experiences,  it  is  not  so  clear  how  such  a  context  gets 
constructed.  Successful  orchestration  of  these  students'  everyday  lives  in  school  seems  to 
require  more  than  just  a  group  of  wiUing  teachers  well  prepared  in  planning,  organizing, 
and  managing  the  program.  Classroom  and  school  contexts-and  for  that  matter  contexts  in 
general-are  constructed  through  everyday  interactions.    And  it  is  through  these  face-to- 
face  interactions,  across  events  and  over  time  that  relationships  get  estabhshed  and  contexts 
created.  Throughout  this  process  different  rules  and  expectations  for  participation  are 
constantiy  being  estabhshed,  negotiated,  and  restablished.  Thus  one  way  to  explore  the 
supportive  and  dynamic  nature  of  school  contexts  like  Arthur's  ESOL  is  to  closely  monitor 
how  those  rules  and  expectations  get  established.  By  examining  recurrent  classroom 
events  in  the  program  and  the  interactions  therein,  it  is  possible  to  identify  how  those 
"invisible"  social  processes  of  everyday  hfe  at  Arthur  get  constructed. 

The  exploration  and  identification  of  those  not-so-visible  patterns  of  social 
interaction  is  the  focus  of  the  next  chapter.  From  the  analysis  of  the  macrocontexts,  the 
focus  now  shifts  to  the  analysis  of  microcontexts  in  order  to  identify  (a)  how  everyday 
events  at  Arthur  ESOL  program  are  constructed  and  interpreted  by  teachers  and  students 
during  social  interactions,  and  (b)  the  ways  in  which  teachers  and  students  use  language  to 
negotiate  everyday  life  in  the  conversational  English  class. 
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Notes 


Grandma  has  been  working  with  the  ESOL  program  since  its  inception  in  1980 
She  is  part  of  the  district's  special  Foster  Grandparent  Program  which  places  selected 
retu-ed  people  in  the  school  system.  Grandma  works  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  12  p.m  in  the 
conversational  English  class.  She  participates  in  whole  group  activities,  works  with  small 
groups  of  LEP  students,  or  at  times  with  only  one  child.  Grandma  also  assists  the  teacher 
in  preparing  materials  and  decorating  the  classroom. 


CHAPTER  5 

TALK  AND  INTERACTION 

IN  THE  CONVERSATIONAL  ENGLISH  CLASSROOM 

Introducrion 

In  the  preceding  chapter  a  detailed  description  and  analysis  of  selected  aspects  of  the 
ESOL  program  at  Arthur  elementary  school  was  presented.  Attention  was  given  to 
instructional,  organizational,  and  physical  features  of  the  ESOL  program-in  particular  to 
the  often  complex  and  problematic  procedures  involved  in  assessing,  placing,  and  grouping 
LEP  students.  Narrative  vignettes,  moment-by-moment  accounts,  and  quotes  of  teachers 
and  students  provided  a  vivid  portrayal  of  how  schooling  events  were  organized  and  the 
meanings  they  had  for  participants  in  this  setting.  It  was  suggested  that  the  program  not 
only  assists  LEP  students  in  learning  English,  but  most  importantly,  it  provides  a  support 
system  for  students'  social,  academic,  and  emotional  schooling  experiences. 

Next  to  be  considered  is  the  analysis  of  the  talk  and  interactive  work  that  takes  place 
in  the  conversational  English  class.  For  this  purpose  one  selected  practice  is  examined  in 
relation  to  die  specific  social  and  academic  requirements  that  constrain  or  enhance  language 
use  and  language  learning.  More  specifically,  a  description  of  the  structural  and 
communicative  characteristics  of  "talking  circle"  is  included.  It  will  be  argued  that 
successful  participation  in  a  second  language  classroom  entails  more  than  the  wilHngness  to 
talk  in  a  second  language.  Successful  participation  also  involves  increasing  awareness  of 
the  differing  social  and  academic  demands  required  across  different  classroom  events,  and 
across  different  phases  within  each  event.  This  will  be  evidenced  as  tiie  following  in-depth 
analysis  of  a  selected  talking  circle  unfolds. 

The  systematic  exploration  of  three  interrelated  and  interdependent  levels  of 
classroom  interaction-topical,  social,  and  communicative-will  be  approached  following 
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the  analogy  between  observation  and  taking  pictures  (Wilkinson  &  Silliman,  1990) 
discussed  earlier.  It  was  said  that  four  obsewational  levels  filter  information  in  different 
ways  so  that  only  selected  factors  can  be  seen  through  the  lens  used.  Outcomes  of  this 
process  are  different  sets  of  data  representing  different  aspects  of  an  event.  Thus  far,  a  first 
level  of  analysis,  which  includes  general  features  of  the  setting  and  participants,  has  been 
presented  in  chapter  four. 

In  this  chapter,  three  other  levels  will  be  presented  in  the  following  order:  the 
regular  lens,  the  close-up  lens,  and  the  microclose-up  lens.  This  order  is  not  arbitrary. 
Rather,  it  responds  to  a  deliberate  increase  in  the  power  of  magnification.  In  this  sense,  the 
"regular  lens"  allows  for  exploration  of  the  overt  and  manifest  aspects  of  classroom 
interaction  such  as  the  content  of  talk.  The  focus  at  this  level  will  be  on  the  examination  of 
topic  initiation,  development,  and  change.  A  second  level  of  exploration  includes  the 
appUcation  of  a  close-up  lens.  This  level  of  analysis  permits  a  detailed  examination  of  more 
complex  and  not  so  visible  information.  That  is,  the  analysis  of  social  demands  for 
appropriate  participation  in  classroom  events.  The  final  component  of  this  multilevel 
exploration  is  provided  by  the  use  of  a  microclose-up  lens.  This  most  detailed  level  of 
analysis  allows  for  die  exploration  of  different  communicative  features  that  characterize  the 
discourse  used  by  participants  throughout  the  event. 

Analysis  of  these  social  and  communicative  aspects  of  instructional  discourse 
represents  one  way  of  exploring  the  nature  of  classroom  events.  By  focusing  on  these 
three  levels,  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  different  demands  placed  on  students  for 
participation  (how,  when,  where,  with  whom  to  talk,  and  for  what  purpose);  to  recognize 
the  regularities  and  routines  within  and  across  classroom  events;  and  to  explore  how 
different  ways  of  organizing  interactions  can  enhance  or  constrain  tiie  quality  and  quantity 
of  language  use  and  language  learning. 
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Talking  Circle:  Strucmral  Phases 

"Talking  circle"  (so  named  by  the  participants  in  this  study)  is  a  total  group  activity 
that,  generally,  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  45-minute  conversational  English  class. 
Almost  every  day  teacher  and  students  gather  in  talking  circle  to  share  and  discuss 
experiences,  anecdotes,  news,  special  events,  introduce  the  weekly  theme,  and  the  like. 
Although  the  teacher  might  open  the  discussion  by  suggesting  a  general  topic,  the 
overriding  assumption  is  that  talking  circle  provides  a  place  and  an  audience  for  students  to 
discuss  anything  of  interest  to  them.  For  example,  after  a  holiday,  most  students  want  to 
talk  about  what  they  did  on  that  day.  The  teacher  provides  a  main  tiieme  and  the  students, 
their  anecdotes,  feelings,  and  insights. 

The  purpose  of  this  everyday  event  is,  as  stated  by  the  teacher,  "to  help  children 
talk."  In  other  words,  talking  circle,  as  conceived  by  the  ESOL  program  coordinator, 
assists  LEP  students  in  the  development  of  language  conversational  forms  by  exchanging 
and  requesting  information,  asking  and  answering  questions,  and  elaborating  and  repairing 
oral  discourse. 

This  sixteen-minute  talking  circle  was  videotaped  on  April  30,  1990.  A  camera 
was  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  classroom  and  aimed  at  the  participants  gathered  in  a 
circle  in  the  center  of  the  classroom.  Videotaping  had  previously  occuired  in  the  classroom 
almost  daily  for  approximately  four  months,  so  students  were  used  to  having  a  camcorder 
in  their  classroom.  Once  the  camcorder  was  setup,  it  operated  on  its  own.  By  using  a 
wide-angled  lens  it  was  possible  to  capture  the  broad  classroom  context  in  which 
interactions  and  activities  were  taking  place.  Figure  5.1  illustrates  location  of  camera  and 
seating  arrangements  of  participants. 

Ten  elementary  LEP  students  from  diverse  linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds 
participated  in  this  activity  as  part  as  their  regular  conversational  ESL  class.  The  children 
described  in  Table  5.1,  4  first  graders,  4  second  graders,  3  third  graders,  and  3  fourth 
graders,  were  all  "beginners;"  that  is  they  spoke  little  or  no  English  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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Figure  5.1 
Seating  Arrangements  During  Talking  Circle 
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TABLE  5.1 
Students  Participating  in  "Talking  Circle" 


Home 

Name 

Grade 

Language 

Sex 

Andy 

1 

Korean 

M 

Borui 

1 

Chinese 

M 

Marcos** 

1 

Chinese 

M 

Michal** 

1 

Polish 

M 

Gabriel* 

2 

Spanish 

M 

San-Ha** 

2 

Korean 

M 

Evelyn* 

2 

Spanish 

F 

Misha*  ** 

2 

Russian 

M 

Ji-Hae 

3 

Korean 

F 

Ru-Chi 

3 

Chinese 

F 

Tony 

3 

Chinese 

M 

Hye-Kang 

4 

Korean 

M 

Hyun-Tae 

4 

Korean 

M 

Rolf 

4 

German 

M 

*     Arrived  after  the  school  year  had  started. 
**  Were  not  present  on  this  day. 


school  year.  Three  adults  participated  throughout  the  whole  "talking  circle"  activity:  the 
EngUsh  teacher,  the  Foster  Grandmother,  and  myself.  Jackie,  one  of  the  ESOL  reading 
teachers,  also  participated  during  the  initial  minutes  of  the  activity. 

In  order  to  sytematically  describe  the  structure  of  classroom  events  within  and 
across  different  classrooms  in  this  program,  a  type  case  analysis  procedure  was  used 
(Erickson  cS:  Schultz,  1981;  Green  &  Weade,  1987).  That  is,  one  videotaped  talking  circle 
was  selected  for  in-depth  analysis  from  a  total  of  sixteen  videotaped  talking  circles  collected 
throughout  the  school  year.  Two  main  reasons  supported  this  selection.  First,  because 
unlike  most  other  talking  circles-organized  by  Terri  to  provide  a  context  for  students  to  use 
language  for  communicative  purposes-on  this  day  the  teacher  also  had  important 
informadon  to  deliver.  That  is,  a  second  purpose  of  this  activity,  as  stated  by  the  teacher. 
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was  "to  inform  students  about  a  new  classroom  arrangement."  Another  reason  for 
selecting  this  particular  talking  circle  is  because  boundaries  between  each  phase  were 
clearly  evident.  That  is,  even  a  quick  review  of  the  videotape  revealed  clear  differences  in 
terms  of  participation  structures  (e.g.,  turn-taking,  quantity  and  quahty  of  teacher  and 
student  talk)  among  segments. 

Exploration  of  this  event  was  guided  by  a  system  of  classroom  discourse  analysis 
grounded  in  a  social  interactive  perspective  (Green  &  Wallat,  1981).  This  approach 
involves  the  systematic  observation,  recording,  transcription,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of 
everyday  classroom  practices.  Activities  are  then  reconstructed  in  the  form  of  maps  of 
unfolding  classroom  events.  These  maps  serve  as  the  basis  for  retrospective  exploration  of 
patterns  of  interactions  (Green  &  Weade,  1987).  By  comparing  and  contrasting  these 
different  patterns  within  and  across  talking  circles  and  across  other  types  of  activities  (e.g., 
creative  writing  sessions,  games,  art  projects),  similarities  and  differences  in  instructional 
processes  can  be  identified  and  explored  (Green  &  Weade,  1987). 

The  way  in  which  classroom  events  are  defined  and  classroom  life  is  viewed 
influence  what  will  be  identified,  observed,  recorded,  analyzed,  and  interpreted  (Weade  & 
Green,  1989).  A  set  of  constructs  have  provided  a  framework  for  observing  and  exploring 
teaching  and  learning  in  educational  settings  as  communicative  processes.  These  constructs 
or  premises  present  classrooms  as  dynamic  environments  in  which  participants  are 
constandy  interacting,  interpreting,  negotiating,  and  monitoring  a  complex  set  of  rules  and 
expectations  in  order  to  participate  in  socially  appropriate  ways  and  to  gain  access  to 
knowledge. 

What  follows  is  a  brief  overview  of  two  such  premises:  (a)  the  nature  of 
classrooms  as  communicative  environments,  and  (b)  classroom  contexts  are  constructed 
during  interactions.  These  theoretical  premises  will  provide  a  useful  grounding  in  which  a 
selected  classroom  practice-talking  circle-can  be  analyzed. 
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Classrooms  are  communicative  environments 

Throughout  the  school  day,  students  move  from  one  activity  to  another  and  also 
from  one  setting  to  another.  These  different  situations  (e.g.,  letter  writing,  talking  circle, 
etc.)  represent  different  types  of  communicative  events  undertaken  for  communicative 
purposes.  The  kind  of  competence  required  to  participate  is  specific  and  differs  from  other 
types  of  communicative  events  because  of  the  goals  and  demands  that  are  involved  and  the 
conversational  inferences  required  for  appropriate  participation.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
features  is  the  differentiation  of  roles  between  teachers  and  students.  In  contexts  other  than 
educational  settings  (i.e.,  park,  grocery  store,  etc.),  the  role  of  participants  is  not 
necessarily  as  asymmetrical  as  in  the  classroom.  Issues  of  who  controls  turn-taking,  topic, 
and  behaviors  are  more  the  result  of  negotiations  than  of  an  assumed  differentiation  of 
roles. 

Contexts  are  constnicted  during  interactions. 

In  the  same  way  in  which  conversations  are  constructed  by  the  actions  of 
panicipants,  contexts  are  constructed  by  people  as  they  engage  in  face-to-face  interactions 
(Green,  1983).  Activities  have  participation  structures,  with  rights  and  obligations  for 
participation.  Many  of  the  rules  for  participation  are  implicit,  conveyed,  and  learned 
through  interaction.  Starting  from  the  activity  as  a  whole,  the  analytic  task  is  to  determine 
the  junctures  between  phases  of  the  activity,  the  cues  that  mark  the  junctures,  and  the 
participation  structure  in  each  phase.  Then,  the  importance  of  nonverbal  as  well  as  verbal 
cues,  demands  on  children's  interactional  competence,  and  the  relationship  between 
participation  structure  and  the  academic  content  of  a  lesson,  becomes  visible. 

The  following  description  of  one  talking  circle  exemplifies  this  interactional 
structure.  Boundaries  of  this  whole  event  in  terms  of  where  it  begins  and  ends  and  in 
relation  to  its  sequential  components  or  phases  are  marked  by  the  shifts  in  verbal,  kinesic, 
and  paraUnguistic  behavior  of  teacher  and  students.  For  example,  the  starting  point  of  this 
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activity  is  marked  by  a  fourth  grader's  question  to  the  teacher,  "how  many  chaks  in  the 
circle?"  When  the  student  aslced  this  question  the  teacher  was  standing  next  to  her  desk 
talking  with  two  students:  Andy  and  Ru-Chi.  Less  than  a  minute  earlier  she  had  greeted 
these  same  students  at  the  door  as  she  was  dismissing  students  from  the  earher  group.  The 
teacher's  response  stating  the  number  of  chairs  needed  in  the  circle  and  the  fact  that  other 
participants  started  moving  towards  the  section  of  the  room  where  the  activity  generally 
takes  place  are  indicative  that  today's  talking  circle  event  had  begun. 

By  the  same  token,  boundaries  between  phases  of  the  talking  circle  were  marked  by 
participants'  interactional  work  and  by  subtle  shifts  in  verbal  behaviors  (e.g.  control  of 
interactions,  turn  allocation,  quantity  and  quality  of  teacher  and  students'  talk,  topics 
discussed,  rights  and  obligations  for  participation)  and  nonverbal  behaviors  (e.g., 
proxemic  shifts,  gestures).  In  other  words,  the  presentation  of  this  activity  in  a  five-phase 
structure  is  tiie  result  of  a  posteriori  analysis  that  takes  into  consideration  the  differentiation 
of  topics  and  the  particular  social  and  communicative  demands  placed  on  participants  in 
each  phase. 

As  illustrated  in  Table  5.2,  talking  circle  can  be  described,  structurally,  in  terms  of 
five  phases:  "getting  ready,"  "entry,"  "core,"  "teacher's  agenda,"  and  "moving  on."  While 
the  data-presented  in  Table  5.2  and  discussed  in  what  follows-describes  one  selected 
talking  circle,  tiiis  five-phase  structure  is  representative  of  other  talking  circles  as  well.  As 
will  become  evident  in  the  following  section,  each  phase  has  been  labeled  according  to  the 
central  focus  of  participants'  talk  and  actions.  For  example,  the  initial  phase,  getting  ready, 
begins  when  students  arrive  to  the  classroom  and  ends  when  students  and  teachers 
assemble  with  their  chairs  around  a  circle. 

In  order  to  explore  the  opportunities  for  language  use  and  language  learning 
available  for  students  during  talking  circle,  the  analysis  will  focus  on  three  interrelated  and 
interdependent  aspects:  topic  development,  social  demands,  and  communicative  features. 
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TABLE  5.2 
Talking  Circle's  Phase  Structure,  Topical  Development,  and  Social  Demands 


Phase 


Topical  Development 


Social  Demands 


1.  Getting  Ready 


2.  Entry 


3.  Core 


4.  Teacher's 
Agenda 


5.  Moving  On 


How  many  chairs; 

haircut; 

where  are  the  students; 

how  long  in  the  circle; 

chair  for  Marcos. 

Jumped  out  of  the  bathtub; 
chair  for  Gisela; 
jumped  out  of  the  bathtub; 
what  is  bathtub; 
everyone  got  a  haircut; 
about  this  week-end; 
everyone  got  a  haircut; 
yellow  hair. 

Go  swimming-getting  a 

tan; 

you  have  a  dinosaur; 

getting  a  tan; 

go  swimming; 

Nintendo; 

getting  a  tan; 

go  swimming. 

Five  groups  will  be  called: 
green,  blue,  brown, 
purple  and  yellow; 
Groups  will  work  on  centers: 
listening,  writing,  art 
project,  computer  and 
project/game; 
about  chart; 

theme  for  the  week  is  "Cities"; 
review  of  groups/centers; 
story:  City  Mouse  Coundry 
Mouse. 


Transition  to  centers. 


Bring  chair  to  circle; 
talk  with  others  if  you  want; 
join  circle; 
sit  down. 


Talk  when  designated; 
stay  in  tiie  circle; 
listen  to  speaker; 
ask  questions  if  you  want; 
say  something  if  you  want; 
talk  with  others  if  you  want; 
listen  as  teacher  explains  term; 
respond  when  called  on. 

Say  something  if  you  want; 
listen  to  speaker; 
continue  talking; 
ask/say  something  related  to 

speaker's  talk  if  you  want; 
talk  one  at  a  time; 
say  anything  you  want  when 

called  on  by  teacher. 

Listen  when  teacher  talks; 
look  at  chart  held  by  the 

teacher, 

allow  others  to  view  chart; 

answer  questions  when  called 

on; 

hold  your  questions  for  later; 
give  group  response  to 

teacher's  question; 
volunteer  by  raising  hand; 
respond  when  designated; 
clarify  last  comment; 
say  one  sentence  about  story. 

Move  to  designated  place; 

walk  quietiy; 

take  your  chair  with  you. 
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For  students  to  participate  appropriately,  they  must  understand  the  cues  available  to  them  at 
tliese  three  levels.  That  is,  they  not  only  need  to  know  what  thematic  information  is  beincr 
discussed  (topical),  but  also,  what  are  the  appropriate  ways  of  panicipating  (social)  and 
what  type  of  linguistic  elements  they  have  available  (communicative)  at  any  given  moment 
during  different  classroom  events.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  any  one  of  these 
components  is  a  complex  process.  The  complexity  is  magnified  because  these  components 
often  co-occur  in  actual  practice  (Green  &  Harker,  1982).  In  other  words,  as  instructional 
topics  evolve,  smdents  are  also  receiving  information  regarding  the  social  and 
conversational  demands  for  participation. 

To  facihtate  the  discussion  of  topical,  social,  and  communicative  dimensions  of 
classroom  interaction,  two  segments  are  presented  below.  They  are  representative  of  the 
type  of  interaction  that  took  place  during  phases  3  and  4-the  two  longest  and  markedly 
different  phases  of  this  talking  circle  activity  (see  Table  5.2).  Both  segments  will  be  further 
explored  as  the  analysis  unfolds. 

Segment  1:  Phase  3  or  "Core" 

The  following  verbatim  transcript  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
interaction  during  phase  3  of  talking  circle.  The  information  presented  in  this  segment 
includes,  from  left  to  right:  Une  numbers  that  facilitate  reference  to  particular  interactions, 
speaker's  name,  message  unit  (teacher's  talk  is  in  upper  case  letters),  and  nonverbal 
information  within  braces-- { }.  In  addition,  text  within  brackets  indicates  approximate 
transcription.  Inaudible  messages  are  indicated  by  a  blank  space  within  brackets. 

The  initiation  of  this  phase  was  signaled  by  Hyun-Tae's  succesful  attempt  to  gain 
the  group's  attention.  He  initiated  his  talk  by  first  narrating  an  anecdote  about  his  sister 
"going  swimming"  and  "then  she's  black."  At  the  point  when  this  segment  begins  Hyun- 
Tae  was  sharing  his  second  anecdote-very  much  related  to  the  first  topic-about  being 
"very  white"  when  he  was  bom. 
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138 

Hyun-Tae 

139 

Teacher 

140 

Hyun-Tae 

141 

Gisela 

:,                  142 

Borui 

143 

Grandma 

144 

Hyun-Tae 

145 

Ru-Chi 

146 

147 

Hyun-Tae 

148 

Ru-Chi 

:                         149 

Hyun-Tae 

150 

Hyun-Tae 

151 

Ji-Hae 

152 

Teacher 

153 

Hyun-Tae 

154 

Hyun-Tae 

155 

Teacher 

156 

Grandma 

157 

Andy 

158 

Teacher 

1                        159 

160 

161 

162 

Rolf 

163 

Tony 

164 

Ru-Chi 

165 

Grandma 

166 

Teacher 

167 

168 

Ji-Hae 

169 

Borui 

170 

Ru-Chi 

171 

172 

Teacher 

173 

174 

175 

Tony 

176 

Teacher 

177 

Tony 

178 

Teacher 

179 

Tony 

180 

181 

Teacher 

182 

Tony 

183 

Hyun-Tae 

184 

Tony 

185 

Teacher 

186 

187 

Tony 

188 

189 

190 

Teacher 

umm  my  mother  says  when  I  was  a  baby 

YEAH 

when  I  was  bom 

[  ] 

[  ] 

[  ]   /laughs/ 

when  I  was  bom 

[when  I  go  to  the  pool] 

this  is  black 

when  I  was  bom  my  mother  says 

this  is  very  white 

I  was  very  white 

my  mother  went  to  the  hospital 

me  too  /laughs/ 

OH  BECAUSE  YOU  WERE  SO  WHITE  SHE  WAS    WORRIED 

yeah 

yeah 

UM-HUH   /LAUGHS/ 

Aaughs/ 

just  like  I  [         ] 

DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT'S  CALLED 

WHEN  WE  GO  TO  IN  THE  SUN  AND  OUR  AND  OUR 

SKIN  TURNS  BROWN 
IS  CALLED  TAN  GETTING  A  TAN 
right 

[  like  Wei- Jue  ] 
my 

and  it's  very  unpleasant 
AND  IT  IS  YEAH  THAT'S  RIGHT  IN  FLORIDA  THE  SUN  IS 

VERY  STRONG 
Misses  S 
Misses  S 
my  my 
my  my  father 

WAIT  WAIT  A  MINUTE  HONEY  TONY 
LETS  TAKE  DO  IT  ONE  AT  A  TIME 
TONY 

in  Taiwan  in  the  summer  time  I  go  to  a  swimming 
UM-HUH 

um  umm  a  teacher  teach  me  swimming 
UM-HUH 

and  then  you  know  in  the  I  am  I  am  I  go  umm  morning  six  o'clock 

go  swimming 
SIX  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING  GO  SWIMMING 
and 

that's  cold 

and  and  and  um  at  nine  o'clock  go  home 
OH  WOW 
UM-HUH 

and  and  then  night  nine  o'clock  some  people  go  there  I  see  I  see 
these  umm  eyes  at  a  circle  looks  like  [sunglasses] 
you  got  the  sun  { pointing  at  his  eyes } 

UGH 


{Andy  raises  arm} 
{ stands  up } 

{LOOKING  AT  JH} 
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191 

Grandma 

192 

Teacher 

193 

Tony 

194 

Teacher 

195 

196 

Tony 

197 

students 

198 

Grandma 

199 

Teacher 

wears  his  glasses 

OH  AND  THIS  WAS  ALL  UH 

black 

BLACK  AND  HIS  EYES  WERE  [  WHITE  1 

/LAUGHS/ 

[  looks  like  sunglasses  ] 

/laughs/ 

that's  good 

OKAY  ANDY 


{POINTS  AT  HER  FACE} 


Segment  2:  Phase  4  or  "Teacher's  Agenda" 

This  second  segment  has  been  taken  from  the  middle  section  of  phase  4.  The  shift  from 
phase  3  to  phase  4  was  marked  by  the  teacher's  announcement  "we  are  going  to  start  a  new 
plan."  This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  long  explanation  of  a  new  classroom 
arrangement.  The  teacher  explained  that  activities  in  the  conversational  English  class  were 
going  to  be  organized  around  five  centers  (see  Table  5.2).  Then  she  briefly  mentioned 
some  of  the  activities  for  each  center.  When  this  segment  begins  the  teacher  is  holding  a 
chart  displaying  this  new  classroom  arrangement  (centers,  groups  of  students  by  color,  and 
days  of  the  week).  As  she  speaks  she  consistentiy  points  at  parts  of  the  chart  relevant  to 
her  explanation. 


344 

345 

346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 


Teacher 


Tony 
Teacher 

Rolf 

Ru-Chi 

Teacher 

Ru-Chi 
Teacher 

Hyun-Tae 
Teacher 
Hyun-Tae 
Teacher 

Hyun-Tae 


UH  OKAY  I  COMPLETED  THE  CHART  FOR  MONDAY  AND  I 
MADE  A  MISTAKE  IN  MAKING  THE  CHART  AND  THAT  IS  I 
PUT  YOUR  GROUP  COLORS  HERE  WHEN  I  REALLY  MEANT 

TO  PUT  IT  IT  DOWN  HERE 
SO  SO  THIS  LINE  HERE  AND  I'LL  PROBABLY  FIX  IT  IS  THE 

GAME  OR  PROJECT  BOX 

^"S"'^  {while  yawning} 

ALRIGHT  SO  ON  MONDAY  WHAT  GROUP  IS  IN  THE 

LISTENING  CENTER 
Hyun-Tae 

Hyun-Tae  Rolf  Tony 
WHAT'S  THE  NAME 
WHAT'S  THE  NAME  OF  THE  GROUP 
purple 

ALLRIGHT  THE  PURPLE  GROUP 
AND  THAT'S  HYUN-TAE  ROLF  AND  TONY 
Rolf  and  Tony 
ALLRIGHT 

yeahhhhh  {as  he  agitates  arms  in  the  air} 

ON  MONDAY 

WHAT  GROUP  IS  IN  IS  GOING  TO  BE  AT  THE  COMPUTER 

yellow 
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366 

367 

368 

369 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 

394 

395 

396 

396a 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

416 

417 

418 

419 


Ru-Chi 

Hyun-Tae 

Ru-Chi 

Ji-Hae 

Teacher 

students 

Hyun-Tae 

Teacher 

Ru-Chi 

Hyun-Tae 

Teacher 

students 

Teacher 

students 

Hyun-Tae 

Teacher 

Hyun-Tae 
Ru-Chi 

Hyun-Tae 

Hyun-Tae 
Ru-Chi 
students 
Teacher 


Teacher 

Hyun-Tae 

Teacher 

Ru-Chi 

Teacher 

Ru-Chi 

Hyun-Tae 

Ru-Chi 

Teacher 

Ru-Chi 

Hyun-Tae 
Teacher 
Hyun-Tae 
Teacher 

Ji-Hae 

Ru-Chi 

Teacher 


yellow 

Evelyn  and  Andy 

Evelyn  and  Andy 

/laughs/ 

EVELYN  AND  ANDY 

/laughs/ 

hem  hem 

OKAY 

ON  MONDAY  WHAT  [GROUP]  IS  GOING  TO  GRANDMA'S 

brown 

Ji  brown 

BROWN  JI-HAE  RU-CHI 

Ji;^aeRu-Chi  and  Hye-Kang   /laughs/        (HT's  voice  is  louder} 

/laughs/ 

two  girls  and  one  boy  /laughs/ 

OKAY 

UHHH  WHO  IS  GOING  TO  BE  AT  MY  TABLE  TODAY 

umm  Borui  and 

Borui 

Gabriel 

Gabriel 

WHAT  WHAT  GROUP 

blue 

blue 

blue 

OKAY  JI-HAE  CAN  YOU  SIT  DOWN  SO  EVELYN  CAN  SEE 

THANK  YOU 
ALRIGHT  THE  BLUE  GROUP  BORUI  AND  GABRIEL  ARE 

GOING  TO  BE  AT  MY  TABLE 
ALRIGHT  AND  THE  PROJECT  OR  GAME  TABLE  IS  GOING 

TO  BE 
green 
green 
GREEN 
green 

AND  WHO  IS  IN  THE  GREEN  GROUP 
San- Ha 
San-Ha 
Marcos 
AND 
Mich 

Michal  and  Marcos 
Marcos 
AND  MARCOS  ON  WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY 

WHO  LET  ME  SEE 

MICHAL  AND  SAN-HA  AND  THEY  ARE  BOTH 

today  we  have  Grandmother 

ON  A  FIELD  TRIP  TODAY  SO  THEY  ARE  THE  GREEN  ^^""^^^ 

GROUP  IS  NOT  EXISTENT 
UMM  AND  THE  THEME  OR  IDEA  FOR  THIS  WEEK  IS  GOING 

TO  BE  THE  CITY 
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420 

Grandma 

421 

student 

422 

Teacher 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 

Hyun-Tae 

429 

Teacher 

430 

Rolf 

431 

Hyun-Tae 

432 

Rolf 

440 

Teacher 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

445a 

{to  Tony  who  is  jumping  on  his  chair} 


[  ] 

the  city 

THE  CITY 

SOUHH 

WHAT  THE  ART  PROJECT  IS  GOING  TO  BE  IS  YOU 

GRANDMA  WILL  EXPLAIN  IT  TO  YOU  BUT  YOU  ARE 
GOING  TO  SET  STREETS  ON  A  CITY  AND  YOU  ARE 
GOING  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CITY  AND 

what  city 

AND  INSTEAD  OF  GAMES  THIS  WEEK 

you  don't  know  what  city  is  { Teacher  looks  at  Rolf} 

I  know  city  { Teacher  looks  at  Hyun-Tae } 

yes  city  [  inaudible  ] 

OKAY 

UGH  UHH  SO  HYUN-TAE 

WE  ARE  GOING  TO  BE  TALKING  ABOUT  THE  CITY  IN 

OTHER  WORDS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO  THE  WRITING 
TABLE  WHEN  IS  YOUR  DAY  TO  COME  TO  THE 
WRITING  TABLE  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  WRITE 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  CITY 


Topic  Development 

One  important  dimension  of  classroom  activities  is  the  content  of  instructional  talk. 
Academic  demands  are  made  clear  through  the  content  of  the  interactions  and,  thus,  depend 
on  which  topics  are  emphasized,  accepted,  discussed,  or  abandoned  by  participants.  In 
other  words,  the  content  of  talk  provides  a  signal  to  students,  and  all  participants  as  well, 
as  to  what  is  important  to  know,  what  to  do,  say,  or  perform  in  order  to  appropriately 
participate  in  classroom  events.  The  latter  does  not  mean  that  the  content  of  classroom  talk 
is  defined  exclusively  by  the  teacher  or  only  by  the  materials.  The  content  of  the  talk 
during  this  talking  circle,  and  indeed  in  any  classroom  event,  is  constructed  by  the  joint 
contribution  of  teachers  and  students  (Weade  &  Green,  1989).  Although  the  teacher  on 
this  day  had  a  particular  topic  she  wanted  to  discuss-dealing  with  organizational  aspects- 
students  also  contributed  to  what  got  discussed  and  in  what  ways. 

In  retrospect,  the  existence  of  topics,  sub-topics,  topic  boundaries,  and  the  like,  can 
be  explored  through  the  analysis  of  classroom  transcripts.  These  topics,  however,  are  not 
brought  along  to  an  interaction  ready-made  for  the  participants  to  introduce  into  the 
interaction  at  some  appropriate  moment.  Rather,  topic  initiation,  development,  and  change 
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are  processes  which  are  negotiated  and  jointly  constructed  by  the  participants  in  the  course 
of  an  interaction  (Nunan,  1989). 

This  constructed  and  dynamic  nature  of  content  will  become  evident  as  different 
types  of  demands  placed  on  the  students  across  activity  phases  are  examined.  As  illustrated 
in  Table  5.2,  the  content  of  teacher  and  students'  talJi,  that  is  the  different  topics  discussed, 
vary  from  phase  to  phase.  For  example,  in  phase  1  or  "getting  ready"  while  some 
participants  moved  towards  the  center  of  the  room  where  talking  circle  generally  takes 
place,  others  were  akeady  arranging  the  chairs  in  a  circle.  This  "getting  ready"  behavior 
was  also  evidenced  in  the  content  of  students  talk  (e.g.,"how  many  chairs  in  the  circle," 
"this  [chair]  is  for  Marcos")  and  teacher  talk  (e.g.,  "Michal  and  San-Ha  are  not  comina  " 
"we  are  just  going  to  be  in  the  circle  for  a  short  while").  Although  other  topics  were  part  of 
the  conversation  (e.g.,  "she  did  have  a  haircut,"  "they  are  going  on  a  field  trip"),  most  of 
the  talk  had  to  do  with  procedural  matters.  In  this  phase,  then,  the  emphasis  of  interactions 
was  placed  on  seeking  or  providing  information  about  organizational  aspects  of  the  activity. 
In  the  second  phase,  after  adjustments  in  physical  arrangements  had  been  made  and 
most  participants  were  settled  in  a  circle,  a  series  of  verbal  exchanges  between  two  or  more 
participants  was  initiated.  The  range  of  topics  discussed  was  broad.  For  example, 
one  student  was  telling  the  teacher  that  someone  "jumped  out  the  bathtub."  Later  the 
teacher  asked  one  of  the  reading  teachers--who  had  just  opened  the  door-if  she  got  a 
haircut.  Also,  two  students  were  discussing  whether  a  third  student  got  a  haircut.  It 
appeared  that  this  phase  of  talking  circle  was  a  "warm  up"  period.  In  general,  topics  of 
conversation  did  not  have  a  procedural  focus  as  in  the  earher  phase  but,  mainly,  an 
expressive  one.  Students  mostiy  talked  about  things  of  interest  to  them  such  as 
participants'  changes  in  appearance  (e.g.,  getting  a  tan,  getting  a  haircut).  Although  there 
were  several  conversations  emerging  at  the  same  time,  three  factors  were  common  across 
subgroups:  the  discussion  of  topics  was  brief,  the  content  of  conversations  changed 
several  times,  and  topics  discussed  had  an  expressive  focus.  Throughout  this  phase  topics 
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were  brought  up  alternatively  by  teacher  and  students  alike.  In  one  way,  the  teacher's  role 
was  similar  to  that  of  other  participants;  that  is,  at  times  a  speaker,  at  others  part  of  the 
audience.  In  another  way,  the  teacher's  participation  was  supporting  students' 
conversations  by  encouraging,  acknowledging,  and  extending  their  contributions. 

The  tiiird,  or  "core,"  phase  is  different  from  earlier  phases.  Unlike  phases  1  and  2 
where  the  content  of  simultaneous  conversations  shifted  quickly  from  one  topic  to  another, 
in  the  core  phase,  there  was  often  a  sustained  focus  on  a  single  topic  and  single  speaker. 
One  important  difference  between  this  phase  and  the  former  ones  is  given  by  students' 
contribution  of  topics.  That  is,  in  this  phase  topics  of  discussion  were  suggested  almost 
exclusively  by  students.  Hence,  Uke  in  the  second  phase,  the  content  of  talk  dealt  mainly 
with  students'  personal  interests,  experiences,  or  concerns.  Two  topics  were  recurrent 
throughout:  "going  swimming"  and  "getting  a  tan."  For  example,  during  Hyun-Tae's 
extended  turn  (see  segment  1,  Hnes  138-154  for  part  of  his  talk)  he  talked  about  "go  to 
swimming"  and  "getting  black."  Tony  followed  by  narrating  an  incident  in  Taiwan  when 
he  goes  "to  swimming"  and  "got  the  sun"  (lines  174-198). 

These  same  topics  were  discussed  by  other  students.  For  instance,  Ru-Chi 
mentioned  that  her  "father  if  he  go  to  swimming  he  um  he  like  after  swimming  when  we  go 
home  tiien  he  go  out  the  bathtub  and  then  black  like  a  black  man."  The  teacher's  response 
to  Ru-Chi's  comment,  "oh  really  he  was  very  tan  huh,"  represents  the  second  instance, 
during  this  talking  circle,  where  she  extends  students'  comments  and  introduces  the  term 
"tan." 

In  the  next  example,  Ji-Hae  extends  the  discussion  on  the  topic  "going  swimming" 
by  sharing  two  accounts.  She  begins  by  narrating  one  anecdote  in  Korea  when  she  is 
swimming  and  the  water  was  "too  higher." 

222  Teacher  JI-HAE 

223  Ji-Hae  you  know  I'm  I  swi  I  umm  in  Korea 

224  Teacher  UM-HUH 

225  Ji-Hae  I'm  going  to  the  swimming  pool 
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226 
227 
228       brother 

228  a     Teacher 

229  brother 
Teacher 
Ji-Hae 


230 
231 
232 
233 


Teacher 


234      Ji-Hae 
235 


they  have  many  people 

but  maybe  may  be  we 

not  the  pool 

YEAH 

we  don't  go  pool  we  went  beach 

TO  THE  BEACH 

um-huh 

too  too 

SHALLOW 

too  higher 


Teacher 
brother 
Ji-Hae 
Teacher 


236 
237 
238 
239 

240 
241 
242 

243  Borui 

244  Jie-Hae 
245 

246 

247  Teacher 

248  students 

249  Teacher 

250  Ji-Hae 

25 1  Teacher 


{hands  one  on  top  of  the  other 
within  a  one  feet  distance} 


UM-HUH 

too  deep 

they  1 1  know  how  to  swim  right 

YES 

and  I  can  go  to  the  too  higher 

it's  too  higher  augh 

brother  brother  help  me 

[  ] 

my  brother  is  going  to  swim 

and  my  brother  is  going  to  push  me  like  that      {moves  hands  as  she 

Q^^  were  puUing  a  rope } 

Aaughs/ 

AND  IT 

you  know  what  I  did 

YES 


What  followed  after  line  251  is  Ji-Hae's  second  recount.  In  this  instance,  she  went  to  the 
swimming  pool  and  found  out  that  her  "swim  sweater"  was  too  small. 

As  evidenced  in  the  above  segment,  students  are  contributing  freely  from  their  own 
experiences.  As  Ji-Hae  narrates  her  story,  her  brother  extends  or  clarifies  the  information 
provided  (lines  228,  229,  237).  The  teacher  conuibutes  to  the  conversation  by  listening 
and  supporting  student's  narratives  (lines  224,  228a,  230,  233,  236,  239).  In  addition,  by 
acknowledging  students'  messages  (e.g.,  "um-huh,"  "yeah"),  repeating  ("to  the  beach"), 
or  extending  (e.g.,  "shallow")  previous  comments,  she  indicates  to  students  that  what  they 
have  to  say  is  important-that  sharing  personal  experiences  is  of  value.  Thus,  one 
important  characteristic  here  is  that  students  had  ownership  of  the  topics  they  talked  about. 
Because  they  were  encouraged  to  freely  express  and  share  their  own  experiences,  the  fear 
of  being  wrong,  of  not  knowing  the  "right"  answer,  was  avoided.  This  phase  ends  after 
Ji-Hae's  second  account  when  the  teacher  announces  "we  are  going  to  start  a  new  plan." 
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An  analysis  of  the  themes  and  interactions  in  phase  4,  or  "teacher's  agenda," 
suggests  a  sharp  contrast  between  this  and  the  preceding  phases.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  difference  is  the  content  of  talk.  Unlike  phase  3  where  the  focus  of  the  discussion 
was  an  expressive  one,  in  phase  4  the  discussion  turns  on  to  procedural  aspects.  In  other 
words,  although  in  the  previous  phase  the  topics  discussed  were  derived  from  students' 
experiences,  feelings,  and  anecdotes,  in  this  phase  the  discussion  deals,  basically,  with 
classroom  management  issues.  The  presentation  of  a  "new  plan,"  that  is,  a  different  way 
of  organizing  classroom  activities  became-all  at  once--the  dominant  topic.  This  new 
organization  included  having  students  divided  into  five  groups,  with  each  group  working 
on  a  different  learning  center.  Thus,  as  the  teacher  had  mentioned  the  night  before,  her 
agenda  for  this  day  included  informing  students  of  this  new  arrangement,  to  let  them  know 
which  group  they  have  been  assigned  to  (e.i.,  group  color,  members,  activities  throughout 
the  week,  and  adult  in  charge,  if  any),  and  helping  students  learn  how  to  read  a  chart  where 
all  this  information  was  presented.  The  amount  of  detailed  information  that  needed  to  be 
discussed  was  indeed  extensive  and  complex-all  the  more  so  if  we  consider  that  these 
students  were  in  the  initial  stages  of  learning  English. 

The  teacher  followed  her  agenda  quite  succesfully,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  able  to  go  over  all  the  areas  she  had  previously  planned  to  cover.  Table  5.2  illustrates 
the  order  of  topics  covered.  This  can  also  be  observed  when  considering  students' 
"coirect"  responses  to  the  review  questions  at  the  outset  of  this  phase,  as  evidenced  in 
segment  2.  At  the  point  where  this  segment  begins,  the  teacher  had  ahready  introduced  each 
of  the  five  learning  centers,  their  representative  colors,  activities  for  each  center,  and  how 
to  read  the  chart.  Now  the  teacher  starts  asking  questions  regarding  tiie  content  of  her 
previous  explanation. 

Another  important  difference  between  this  phase  and  the  preceding  ones  can  be 
noted  in  relation  to  topic  control.  Although  in  phases  1  and  2  topics  were  brought  up 
alternatively  by  teacher  and  students  alike  and  almost  exclusively  by  students  during 
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phase  3,  in  this  phase,  topics  are  controlled  solely  by  the  teacher.  Because  the  teacher 
wants  to  provide  her  students  with  informadon  about  a  particular  topic--that  is,  a  new 
classroom  arrangement-she  does  not  allow  for  students'  contributions  as  in  earlier  phases. 
Because  she  has  to  cover  a  fairly  large  amount  of  information,  opportunities  for  students  to 
take  some  share  of  the  responsibility  for  generating  the  topics  for  discussion  are 
constrained. 

In  sum,  the  focus  of  the  talk  in  this  fourth  phase  has  been  quite  different  from  those 
in  previous  phases.  These  differences  were  visible  in  at  least  two  levels:  content  of  talk  and 
topic  control.  First,  the  content  of  talk  during  this  phase  was,  for  the  most  part,  related  to 
procedural  matters.  That  is,  the  main  topics  discussed-"new  plan,"  "centers,"  and  "theme 
for  the  week"-all  deal  with  organizational  ways  of  arranging  classrooms,  students,  and 
learning  experiences.  Second,  unlike  previous  phases,  where  themes  were  brought  up 
alternatively  by  teacher  and  students  alike  (phases  1  and  2),  or  almost  exclusively  by 
students  (phase  3),  in  this  phase  the  teacher  is  the  only  one  generating  topics  and  the 
content  of  students'  talk  surrounds  these  preselected  topics. 

The  closing  phase,  named  "moving  on,"  is  filled  with  directives  from  the  teacher. 
The  content  of  her  talk  indicated  to  students  which  center  to  go  to,  with  whom,  and,  in 
some  cases,  what  procedural  actions  were  required  (e.g.,  teacher  explaining  to  students  that 
they  need  to  show  the  media  staff  "a  yellow  frog  permit"  in  order  to  have  access  to  the 
computer:  "if  you  go  to  the  media  center  you  need  to  get  a  yellow  frog").  As  students' 
names  were  mentioned  and  directives  given,  students  proceded  to  carry  their  chairs  and 
settied  around  their  designated  table  or  center. 

As  described  above,  the  content  of  talk  varied  throughout  the  five  different  phases 
of  this  event.  Each  phase  had  a  different  set  of  participation  demands  marked  by  the 
content  of  tiie  interactions.  The  analysis  indicated  that  in  the  first  two  phases,  where 
control  of  topics  was  equally  shared  by  teacher  and  students,  the  kinds  of  themes  discussed 
had  both  a  procedural  and  expressive  focus.  Phases  1  and  2,  which  served  as  a  waim-up 
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period  for  the  next  phase,  were  characterized  by  students'  control  of  topics  and 
interactions.  The  change  from  topics  that  are  clearly  student-generated  to  topics  that  are 
clearly  teacher-generated  marks  the  boundaries  between  the  core  and  teacher's  agenda 
phases.  Although  the  stated  purpose  of  talking  circle  is,  as  explained  by  the  teacher,  an 
expressive  one  whereby  "students  can  talk  about  anything  and  everything,"  this  purpose 
was  far  away  from  being  achieved  in  phases  4  and  5.  Indeed,  not  only  were  topics 
controlled  by  the  teacher,  but  also  the  purpose  on  these  two  final  phases  was 
"informational"  and  "procedural,"  that  is,  telling  students  about  the  new  classroom 
arrangement  and  what  to  do. 

This  section  has  highlighted  the  complexity  faced  by  teachers  and  students  in 
structuring  and  participadng  in  instructional  conversations.  For  LEP  children  to  participate 
appropriately,  they  must  understand  the  cues  signaled  in  the  talk  of  participants,  as  well  as 
in  the  thematic  information  exchanged.  But  realization  of  the  evolving  text  is  not  enough  to 
understand  the  complex  demands  of  unfolding  instructional  events.  In  the  next  section, 
another  classroom  dimension  will  be  explored-that  is,  the  social  requirements  for 
participation  in  classroom  events. 

Social  Demands 

So  far  tiie  analysis  indicates  that  content  of  instructional  talk  provides  a  signal  to 
students  about  what  is  important  to  know.  Topics,  therefore,  develop  in  relation  to  what  is 
emphasized,  accepted,  or  rejected.  By  the  same  token,  die  social  norms  of  the  event, 
derived  from  participants'  actions-mainly  from  the  teacher-as  to  who  can  talk,  when, 
where,  for  how  long,  and  for  what  purposes,  gets  established  and  restablished  as  the  event 
unfolds.  Analysis  of  the  social  demands  for  this  activity  began  with  examination  of  the 
mles  and  expectations  for  participating  that  developed  across  phases.  This  aspect  of  the 
activity  was  identified  by  repeated  observation  of  the  videotape  in  conjunction  with  the 
exploration  of  structural  "maps"  of  conversations.  By  analyzing  message  and  interaction 
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units  (see  chapter  3  for  explanation  of  procedures),  indicators  of  who  was  permitted  to  talk, 
in  what  ways,  about  what,  when,  for  how  long,  and  with  what  outcome  became  visible. 
In  other  words,  by  exploring  the  talk  and  actions  of  participants,  the  analysis  of  social 
demands  revealed  what  was  socially  appropriate  for  teachers  and  students  in  the  activity 
and  how  students  were  to  participate  throughout  the  lesson  (e.g.,  get  a  turn,  ask  questions, 
respond  to  teacher). 

One  aspect  of  particular  importance  in  understanding  social  demands  is  the  notion 
of  "floor."  That  is,  the  right  of  access  by  an  individual  to  a  turn  at  speaking  that  is  attended 
to  by  other  individuals  who  occupy  at  that  moment  the  role  of  listener  (Shultz,  Florio,  & 
Erickson,  1982).  Simply  talking,  alone,  does  not  consdtute  having  the  "floor."  The  floor 
is  produced  through  interactions;  speakers  and  hearers  must  work  together  at  maintaining 
it.  If  hearers  stop  attending  a  speaker  or  if  a  speaker  is  speaking  without  being  attended  by 
any  audience,  then,  there  is  no  longer  a  floor.  In  the  flrst  phase  of  talking  circle  (see 
Table  5.2),  participants  informed  one  another  about  organizational  aspects  of  the  activity, 
such  as,  who  was  to  participate  in  the  activity,  why  some  students  were  not  coming  on  that 
day  to  the  English  conversational  class,  how  many  chairs  were  needed  in  the  circle,  and 
how  long  was  the  activity  going  to  last.  As  participants  worked  on  the  necessary  physical 
arrangements  required  for  this  activity  (e.g.,  bring  chair  to  circle,  join  the  circle,  sit  down) 
they  also  chatted  with  one  another. 

In  the  second  phase  social  demands  shifted.  Ru-Chi,  a  third  grader,  sat  next  to  the 
teacher  and  gained  her  attention  by  saying  "teacher."  The  teacher's  acknowledgement  of 
this  request  at  a  verbal  level  (saying  "yes")  and  nonverbal  level  (turning  her  body  towards 
Ru-Chi  and  looking  at  her),  gave  the  student  the  floor,  or  right  to  speak.  Ru-Chi  proceded 
to  tell  her  about  someone  who  "jumped  out  of  the  bathtub."  Immediately  after,  Andy 
"tuned  in"  the  conversation.  At  the  same  time.  Grandma  addressed  Gabriel  who  went  to 
get  another  chair.  Two  students,  Tony  and  Hyun-Tae,  constitued  the  audience  for  this 
second  conversation;  they  had  been  focusing  first  on  Grandma  and  then  on  Gabriel  as  he 
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moved  around  the  room.  A  third  dialogue  was  then  initiated  by  Ji-Hae  who  asked  me  to  sit 
next  to  her  in  the  circle.  In  this  phase,  then,  there  was  not  one  but  several  conversational 
floors.  That  is,  multiple  conversations  were  talcing  place  at  the  same  time.  The  analysis 
indicated  that,  at  times,  there  were  not  only  several  participants  talking  simultaneously  but 
also  several  audiences.  Participants  were  attending  to,  and  participating  in,  different  floors. 
For  example,  during  the  episode  mentioned  earlier,  where  one  of  the  reading  teachers 
entered  the  classroom  and  was  asked  by  the  teacher  if  she  had  gotten  a  haircut,  several 
other  conversations  developed.  Interestingly,  however,  the  content  of  some  of  these 
overlapping  conversations  dealt  with  topics  related  to  "haircut"  (e.g.,  "did  you  cut  it 
yourself,"  "Marcos  got  a  haircut,"  "my  hair  is  pretty,"  "planning  to  do  something  wild  with 
my  hair").  This  is  an  indication  of  how  students  were  participating  simultaneously  in 
different  conversations.  It  also  raises  questions  about  the  teacher's  influence,  whether 
intentional  or  unintentional,  on  the  topical  content  of  student-to-student  interactions. 

In  phase  2,  then,  there  were  not  only  several  overlapping  conversations,  but  also 
multiple  audiences  and  multiple  ways  of  listening  and  participating.  For  example,  students 
could  listen  to  or  talk  to  the  teacher,  other  students,  or  other  adults  present  in  the  setting. 
They  could  remain  silent  and  maintain  eye  contact,  or  not,  with  the  speaker  or  speakers. 
Students  could  also  intervene  with  brief  comments  that  overiapped  the  talk  of  other 
simultaneous  speakers.  In  sum,  in  the  entry  phase,  there  seemed  not  only  to  be  several 
speakers  at  the  same  time,  but  also  several  audiences  and  ways  of  participating.  Hence, 
multiple  conversational  floors  were  appropriate  and  overiapping  talk  was  accepted. 

Unlike  the  previous  phase  characterized  by  the  development  of  multiple 
conversational  floors-with,  at  times,  simultaneous  conversations-phase  3  is  characterized 
by  a  predominance  of  one  single  conversational  floor.  In  other  words,  there  was  typically 
one  speaker  at  a  time,  while  others  paid  attention  and  intervened  with  brief  comments  or 
questions.  Participants  no  longer  fomied  small  posturally-defined  subgroups  but  rather 
oriented  toward  the  primary  speaker.  Turns  were  generally  long  and  aUocated  by  the 
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teacher-partially  in  response  to  students'  bids.  Students'  bids,  that  is,  students'  attempts 
to  gain  access  to  either  the  teacher  or  the  group  discussion  at  times  other  than  their 
designated  turn  at  talk  or  at  times  when  the  floor  was  open  to  anyone  (Green  &  Harker, 
1982),  were  basically  of  three  types:  by  raising  one  arm,  by  calling  the  teacher's  name,  or 
by  initiating  talk.  However,  and  as  indicated  in  the  following  segment,  self-initiated  talk 
ceased  after  the  teacher  restated  the  rules  for  participation: 

164  Ru-Chi  my 

168  Ji-Hae  Misses  S 

169  Borui  Misses  S 

170  Ru-Chi  my  my 

171  my  my  father 

172  Teacher  WAIT  WAIT  A  MINUTE  HONEY  TONY 

173  LETS  TAKE  DO  IT  ONE  AT  A  TIME 

174  TONY 

And  so  Tony  begins  his  turn,  shown  in  full  in  segment  1  (lines  174-198).  As  illustrated  in 
this  segment,  although  Ru-Chi  attempts  on  tliree  occasions  to  get  the  teacher's  attention  by 
initiating  talk  (lines  164,  170, 171),  Ji-Hae  and  Borui  used  a  different  strategy;  they  tried  to 
get  the  teacher's  attention  by  calling  her  name  (Unes  168,  169).  Students'  attempts  to  gain 
access  either  to  the  group  discussion  by  calling  the  teacher's  name  or  by  self-initiating  talk 
were  discontinued  once  norms  for  participation  were  announced  by  the  teacher  (see  lines 
172-174). 

The  shift  to  the  core  phase,  or  talking  circle's  raison  d'etre,  was  signaled  by  one 
student's  successful  endeavour  in  getting  not  only  the  teacher's  attention  but  the  whole 
group's  attention.  That  is,  the  student  apparently  wanted  access  not  only  to  one  of  the 
various  floors,  but  access  to  a  single  unified  floor.  As  the  following  excerpt  illustrates, 
Hyun-Tae  made  several  attempts  to  gain  the  attention  from  all  participants  in  the  group  even 
after  the  teacher's  face  and  eyes  were  focused  on  him. 

1 1 1  Hyun-Tae        my  sister  go  swimming 

112  Gisela  no  I  am  a  little  bit  conversative 

113  I  come  from  a  developing  country  { to  Teacher } 

1 14  Hyun-Tae         my  sister  went  to  swimmng  and  she  has  a        { student  raises  voice; 
^  Teacher  looks  at  Hyun-Tae } 
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1 1 5      Ru-Chi  Gisela  let  me  see  your  dinosaur  here       { looks  at  Gisela's  dinosaur} 

}!S      JJy^^J^®         swinrningummum  {pointing  at  his  torso} 

1 17  Ru-Chi  you  put  it  on 

118  Teacher  BATHING  SUIT 

}Jn  S¥^  ,,  ,                                                   {nods  yes,  looking  at  Ru-Chi} 

120  Ji-Hae  ohh  look  at  his  face  {looking  at  Gisela's  blouse} 

121  Hyun-Tae  yeah  yes  and  she's  put  and  then  she's  put  and  then  she's  black 

122  Grandma  go  and  put  {whispering  to  Boruil 

123  that  on  the  table 

124  Ji-Hae  look  at  his  face 

126  Hyun-Tae        and  my  my  mother  saw  she's  umm  chase 

127  and  she's  white 

128  Teacher  SHE'S  WHITE  AND  SHE'S  TURNING  BROWN 

129  Jie-Hae  /laughs/ 

130  Teacher  ONLY  ONLY  HER  BATHING  SUIT  IS  WHITE  AND  HER 

131  ARMS  AND  LEGS  ARE  BROWN 

132  Hyun-Tae        um-huh  I'm  going  swimming  pool  too  but  I'm  I'm  not  getting  umm 
132a  black 

After  Hyun-Tae  increased  his  volume  and  sat  more  erecdy  on  his  chair  (hne  1 14),  the 
teacher  focused  on  him.  Then,  most  students  first  turned  to  look  at  the  teacher  and  then 
looked  at  Hyun-Tae.  Except  for  Grandma's  brief  call  to  Borui  (line  122)  and  for  Ru-Chi 
and  Ji-Hae's  interactions  (lines  115,  117,  120,  124),  the  rest  of  participants-including 
Jackie,  the  reading  teacher  standing  next  to  Tony-sustained  their  attention  on  Hyun-Tae. 
Once  Hyun-Tae  obtained  the  whole  group's  attention  (line  1 14),  he  went  on  narrating  his 
anecdote.  During  the  remainder  of  his  turn,  there  were  two  instances  with  overlapping 
conversations:  one  brief  comment  by  Borui  aluding  to  Gisela's  dinosaur  and  a  series  of 
interactions  between  Ru-Chi  and  Ji-Hae  about  getting  a  tan  which  is,  indeed,  the  topic  of 
Hyun-Tae's  talk.  In  addition,  there  were  instances  when  the  teacher  or  other  participants 
"pitched  in"  brief  comments  to  Hyun-Tae's  talk.  But  these  were  rare  occurrences  that,  in 
fact,  did  not  appear  as  interruptions.  During  Hyun-Tae's  turn,  as  well  as  in  other  instances 
throughout  this  phase,  this  form  of  pitching  in  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  audience's  focus 
of  attention;  nor  did  it  cause  changes  in  the  floor. 

Thus,  the  commencement  of  a  student's  extended  turn  dealing  with  a  personal 
experience  marked  the  initiation  of  this  phase.  To  further  explore  the  social  requirements 
for  participation  in  this  phase,  a  segment  from  this  talking  circle  event  is  presented  below. 
This  segment  represents  a  typical  student  turn  in  this  phase  and  iUustrates  the  different 
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contributions  and  ways  of  participating  of  teacher  and  students.  In  the  following  analysis 
attention  will  be  given  to  students'  bids,  turn  allocation,  length  of  turns,  and  teacher's 
responses. 

{Andy  raises  arm} 
{stands  up} 


{LOOKING  AT  JH} 


VERY  STRONG 
Misses  S 
Misses  S 
my  my 
my  my  father 

WAIT  WAIT  A  MINUTE  HONEY  TONY 
LET'S  TAKE  DO  IT  ONE  AT  A  TIME 
TONY 

in  Taiwan  in  the  summer  time  I  go  to  a  swimming 
UM-HUH 

um  umm  a  teacher  teach  me  swimming 
UM-HUH 
and  then  you  know  in  the  I  am  I  am  I  go  umm  morning  six  o'clock 

go  swimming 
SIX  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING  GO  SWIMMING 
and 

that's  cold 

and  and  and  um  at  nine  o'clock  go  home 
OH  WOW 
UM-HUH 

and  and  then  night  nine  o'clock  some  people  go  there  I  see  I  see 
these  umm  eyes  at  a  circle  looks  like  [sunglasses] 
you  got  the  sun  { pointing  at  his  eyes } 

UGH 

wears  his  glasses 
OH  AND  THIS  WAS  ALL  UH  { POINTS  AT  HER  FACE } 

BLACK  AND  HIS  EYES  WERE  [  WHITE  1 

/LAUGHS/ 

[  looks  like  sunglasses  ] 

/laughs/ 

that's  good 

OKAY  ANDY 

In  this  segment  several  students  had  made  either  verbal  or  nonverbal  bids  for 
access,  that  is,  they  attempted  to  get  the  right  to  speak,  by  first  getting  the  teacher's 
attention.  Examples  of  verbal  bids  were  calling  the  teacher's  name  (lines  168  and  169), 
repeating  one  word  (line  170),  or  just  initiating  talk  (line  171).  Nonverbal  bids  were 
generally  signaled  by  raising  one  arm  (line  167)  or  standing  up  (line  169). 

Turns  to  speak  were  assigned  when  the  teacher  designated  a  speaker  by  calHng  the 
student's  name  (as  in  line  174)  or  by  looking  at  one  student  at  the  same  time  she  nodded  or 


168 

Ji-Hae 

169 

Borui 

170 

Ru-Chi 

171 

172 

Teacher 

173 

174 

175 
176 

Tony 
Teacher 

177 
178 

Tony 
Teacher 

179 
180 

Tony 

181 

Teacher 

182 
183 
184 
185 

Tony 
Hyun-Tae 
Tony 
Teacher 

186 

187 
188 

Tony 

189 

190 

Teacher 

191 

Grandma 

192 

Teacher 

193 

194 

Tony 
Teacher 

195 

196 
197 

Tony 
students 

198 

Grandma 

199 

Teacher 

171 


said  "okay."  Unlike  other  phases  where  turns  were  brief,  in  this  phase,  students'  assigned 
turns  were  longer.  As  illustrated  in  the  excerpt  when  Tony  was  speaking,  all  others  were 
listening  (see  Unes  174-198).  This  can  be  concluded  because  other  participants  were  not 
speaking  and  because  their  faces  and  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  speaker.  Thus,  while 
in  previous  phases  talking  while  others  were  talking  seemed  appropriate,  in  this  phase 
overiapping  talk  was  not  accepted.  This  was  clearly  estabhshed  by  the  teacher  at  the  onset 
of  this  phase  (lines  172-174). 

From  time  to  time  the  teacher's  response  provided  "continuance."  That  is,  a  type  of 
verbal  or  nonverbal  message  (e.g.  nods,  gaze,  "yes,"  "go  ahead,"  "um-huh"),  that  supplies 
a  cue  to  the  speaker  that  the  listener  is  following  the  speaker's  message  and  may  continue 
speaking  (Green  &  Wallat,  1981).  Lines  176,  178,  and  185-186,  from  the  above  segment, 
exemplify  this  type  of  feedback,  very  much  a  characteristic  of  this  phase.  Although  another 
characteristic  of  this  phase  is  the  presence  of  one  speaker  and  the  rest  of  participants  being 
attenders,  students  could  participate  by  asking  questions  or  making  comments  in  relation  to 
the  speaker's  previous  remarks  (lines  183,  191).  Students'  turns  seemed  to  extend  either 
as  long  as  students  had  something  to  say  and  others  were  listening  or  insofar  as  the  teacher 
did  not  assign  another  speaker.  In  sum,  characteristics  of  the  core  phase  included  a 
predominance  of  one  single  conversational  floor  and  one  speaker  (generally  a  student), 
long  turns  allocated  by  the  teacher,  and  continual  feedback  from  the  teacher  for  students  to 
continue  talking. 

Boundaries  between  phases  3  and  4  are  quite  clear,  as  evidenced  by  the  teacher's 
announcement  of  the  shift  in  social  and  participation  demands  in  the  following  segment 
(lines  273-276).  Prior  to  this  instance,  while  Ji-Hae  was  completing  her  talk  about  having 
a  small  "swim  sweater,"  several  students  were  raising  their  hands  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  tum 
to  speak.  As  in  the  core,  this  phase  too  was  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  one 
single  conversational  floor.  Unlike  the  earlier  phase,  however,  where  several  students  had 
access  to  tiie  floor,  in  this  phase  the  primary  speaker  was  the  teacher.  Throughout  this 
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phase  students  had  to  predominantly  listen  to  the  teacher's  explanation  and  observe  the 
chart  she  was  holding. 


273 

Teacher 

274 

275 

276 

277 

students 

278 

Tony 

279 

Teacher 

OKAY  LET  ME  SEE  ANDY  IN  JUST  A  MINUTE  YOU  CAN 
TELL  US  BUT  UH  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  START  A  NEW  PLAN 
UMM  TODAY 
OKAY 

new  plan 

[  ] 

AND  THIS  IS  IT 

I'LL  EXPLAIN  IT  TO  YOU 


And  so  the  interaction  continues  in  phase  4  with  the  teacher  doing  most  of  the  talking,  and 
the  students  doing  most  of  the  listening. 

As  in  the  preceding  phase,  in  phase  4,  speakers'  turns  were  long  and  comments  or 
questions  of  those  attending  were  typically  brief.  One  main  difference,  however,  was  that 
the  floor  was  held  almost  exlusively  by  the  teacher  throughout  the  entire  phase.  Another 
difference  was  that  unlike  other  phases  where  questions  coming  from  the  audience  were 
generally  responded  to,  or  at  least  acknowledged,  in  this  phase  the  teacher  did  not  answer 
some  of  the  students'  questions.  Her  responses  to  students'  inquiries  seem  to  indicate  that 
her  concern,  at  that  moment,  was  to  complete  her  explanation  regarding  the  new  classroom 
arrangement  and  not  to  discuss  some  of  the  students'  concerns.  This  can  be  noted  in  the 
following  segment. 


418 

Teacher 

419 

420 

Grandma 

421 

student 

422 

Teacher 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 

Hyun-Tae 

429 

Teacher 

430 

Rolf 

431 

Hyun-Tae 

432 

Rolf 

UMM  AND  THE  THEME  AND  IDEA  FOR  THIS  WEEK  IS 
GOING  TO  BE  THE  CITY 

[  ]  {to  Tony  who  is  standing  in  chair} 

city 

THE  CITY 

SOUHH 

WHAT  THE  ART  PROJECT  IS  GOING  TO  BE  IS  YOU 

GRANDMA  WILL  EXPLAIN  IT  TO  YOU  BUT  YOU  ARE 
GOING  TO  SET  STREETS  ON  A  CITY  AND  YOU  ARE 
GOING  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CITY  AND 

what  city 

AND  INSTEAD  OF  GAMES  THIS  WEEK 

you  don't  know  what  city  is  { Teacher  looks  at  Rolf} 

I  know  city  { Teacher  looks  at  Hyun-Tae } 

yes  city  [  inaudible  ] 
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440  Teacher  OKAY 

44 1  UGH  UHH  S  O  HYUN-TAE 

442  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  BE  TALKING  ABOUT  THE  CITY  IN 

443  OTHER  WORDS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO  THE  WRITING 

444  TABLE  WHEN  IS  YOUR  DAY  TO  COME  TO  THE 

445  WRITING  TABLE  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  WRITE 
445a  SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  CITY 


Although  the  teacher  acknowledges  Hyun-Tae's  question  (teacher  focused  on  student,  line 
428,  440-442)  and  the  responses  it  provoked  (teacher  looks  at  both  students,  lines  430- 
432),  she  chose  not  to  clarify  Hyun-Tae's  concern  and  to  continue  with  her  explanation. 
Unlike  previous  phases  where  students  were  required  to  make  bids  in  order  to  get  a  turn 
assigned  by  the  teacher,  in  the  second  part  of  this  phase  students  often  responded  in  unison 
to  questions  asked  by  the  teacher  (segment  2,  lines  365-8,  386-387,  389-91). 

In  sum,  in  phase  4  students's  opportunities  to  talk  and  participate  became  highly 
constrained.  This  phase  was  marked  by  students  rearranging  themselves  into  a  sitting 
position,  turning  their  faces  and  eyes  toward  the  teacher,  and  by  the  commencement  of  the 
teacher's  visual  scannings  around  the  circle  as  she  initiated  the  discussion  regarding  the 
new  classroom  organization.  At  the  outset  of  this  phase  and,  perhaps,  as  the  result  of  the 
teacher  "reading"  students'  cues  (e.g.,  increased  body  movement,  constant  interruptions, 
overlapping  talk,  increase  in  noise  level,  individualization  of  students'  eyes-gazes),  there  is 
a  shift  in  the  activity.  The  teacher  invited  students  to  bid  for  the  floor  and,  again,  began 
allocating  turns  by  nominating  individual  students  to  "say  one  thing"  about  the  City  Mouse. 
Country  Mouse  story.  Thus,  in  this  instance,  the  teacher  responded  to  students'  signs  of 
lack  of  involvement  by  announcing  a  shift  in  participatory  demands.  The  latter 
demonsorates  that  the  organization  of  the  classroom  is  not  unidimensional,  with  actions  and 
interactions  originating  only  from  the  teacher  and  flowing  toward  the  students,  but  is 
multidimensional  (Mehan,  1981),  with  students  and  teacher  jointly  contributing  to  the  flow 
of  the  activity. 

In  the  final  phase,  moving  on,  students  sit  up  more  erectiy  as  the  teacher  gives 
directions  about  who  is  going  with  whom  and  to  which  center.  During  the  delivery  of 
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these  messages,  the  teacher  became  the  single  focus  of  attention  and  the  primary  speaker. 
Then,  as  students  began  to  move  to  their  centers,  several  simultaneous  conversations  arose, 
as  in  the  first  phase.  Multiple  floors  had,  in  fact,  been  reestablished. 

What  on  the  surface  might  appeared  to  be  a  "single"  classroom  event  was,  in  fact, 
composed  of  "multiple"  parts.  The  exploration  of  social  demands  supported  the  analysis  of 
the  general  structure  presented  in  Table  5.2  and  provided  further  information  about  how 
interactions  were  constructed  through  the  talk  and  actions  of  teachers  and  students. 
Analysis  of  the  talk  and  actions  of  participants  showed  that  social  demands  varied  across 
the  different  phases  of  the  event.  In  the  core  phase,  for  example,  students  had  to  first  get 
the  teacher's  attention  in  order  to  get  a  turn  to  speak;  during  the  teacher's  agenda,  in  order 
to  speak,  students  needed  to  call  out  their  answers.  Thus,  in  order  to  participate  in  talking 
circle,  it  was  not  enough  to  have  something  to  say,  want  to  say  it,  or  know  the  linguistic 
elements  to  express  it.  Succesful  participation  in  this  event  required  that  students  learn  how 
to  gain  the  right  to  speak  (e.g.,  calling  the  teacher's  name),  how  to  get  and  maintain  the 
teacher's  and  students'  attention  (e.g.,  using  place  holders),  how  and  when  to  change  the 
topic,  and  so  on. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize,  therefore,  that  when  designing,  planning, 
implementing,  and  assessing  classroom  practices,  global  descriptors--of  what  on  the 
surface  may  appear  to  be  "single"  events-need  to  be  avoided.  As  described  above,  talking 
circle-conceived  to  stimulate  students'  active  use  of  oral  language- was  shown  to  have 
more  than  one  set  of  rules  for  participation.  Furthermore,  not  all  these  different  rules 
encouraged  talking,  but  on  the  contrary,  limited  students'  participation  to  the  role  of  passive 
listeners.  Instructional  events  are  thus  more  than  individual  units  of  work  designed  to  be 
followed  as  rote  scripts.  Classroom  events  are,  like  conversations,  constructed  by  the  joint 
interaction  of  participants.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  through  conversations  that  teaching  and 
learning  come  about.  Whatever  the  approach,  method,  or  technique  followed  when 
organizing  classroom  activities,  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning  will  be  strongly 
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affected  by  the  quality  of  the  interaction.  The  discussion  now  turns  to  the  analysis  of, 
precisely,  the  different  communicative  features  that  characterize  teacher  and  students'  talk 
during  this  same  talking  circle. 

Communicative  Dimension 

In  the  preceding  discussion  the  analysis  indicated  that  social  rules  guided 
participation  during  talking  circle.  Face-to-face  interaction,  however,  is  also  influenced  by 
the  different  communicative  sttategies  used  by  participants.  This  section  explores  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  language  use  in  relation  to  activity  phases,  themes,  and  rules  for 
participation  within  the  same  talking  circle  activity.  Because  one  important  objective  of  the 
conversational  ESOL  class  is  to  help  students  develop  and  extend  tiieir  linguistic  and 
participatory  repertoire,  events  in  a  second  language  classroom  need  to  be  explored  in  light 
of  the  support  or  constraint  they  present  for  language  use  and  language  learning.  Thus,  a 
comparison  of  two  of  the  more  extended  and  dramatically  different  phases  of  this  event- 
phases  3  and  4,  will  follow.  The  core  and  teacher's  agenda  phases  will  be  explored  in 
terms  of  the  opportunities  or  constraints  they  offer  for  language  use  to  second  language 
learners  participating  in  the  activity.  In  particular  this  discussion  considers  (a)  the  amount 
of  teacher  talk  as  compared  with  student  talk,  (b)  the  different  communicative  features  of 
language  used  by  teachers  and  students,  and  (c)  the  opportunities  for  student-initiated 
interactions. 

Research  in  first  language  classrooms  has  revealed  that  teachers  tend  to  do  most  of 
the  talking  (Flanders,  1970;  Mehan,  1979).  In  most  educational  settings  the  teacher  sets 
the  same  instructional  pace  and  content  for  everyone,  by  lecturing,  explaining  a 
grammatical  rule,  leading  drill  work,  or  asking  questions  to  the  whole  class.    When 
instrtictional  activities  are  organized  in  this  manner,  teachers  tend  to  talk  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  die  available  class  time,  leaving  just  a  third  for  the  learners.  In  other  words,  the 
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amount  of  talk  allocated  per  student  averages  between  20  and  30  seconds  per  class  period 
(Long  &  Porter,  1985). 

Research  in  second  language  classrooms  tends  to  support  similar  conclusions.  In 
terms  of  quantity  of  teacher  talk  it  has  been  shown  that  in  some  language  classrooms 
teachers  talk  for  up  to  89  percent  of  the  available  time  (Nunan,  1989).  In  terms  of  the 
quality,  that  is  the  opportunity  to  use  a  variety  of  speech  acts,  there  are  also  serious 
Umitations.  Second  language  classrooms  have  been  found  to  be  characterized  by  a 
predominance  of  "display"  questions  that  is  questions  which  requh-e  the  learner  to 
demonstrate  knowledge  of  something  (Long  &  Sato,  1983),  an  extremely  high  proportion 
of  teacher  initiated  interacdons  (Bialystok,  Frohlich,  &  Howard,  1978),  and  a  high  number 
of  imperatives  relating  to  classroom  management  and  disciplinary  matters  and  explanations 
(Ramirez  &  Merino,  1990).  Thus,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  participation  of  students  in 
the  second  language  class  is  indeed  very  limited.  As  Sinclair  and  Brazil  (1982)  pointed 
out,  "the  pupils  have  a  very  restricted  range  of  verbal  functions  to  perform.  They  rarely 
initiate,  and  never  follow-up.  Most  of  their  verbal  activity  is  response,  and  normally 
confined  strictiy  to  the  terms  of  the  initiation"  (p.  58). 

In  this  section,  the  core  and  teacher's  agenda  phases  are  compared.  These  two 
strikingly  different  phases,  identified  previously  as  the  most  complex  in  terms  of  topic 
development  and  requkements  for  participation,  will  be  compared  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
language  learning  opportunities  they  provide.  The  analysis  will  demonstrate  that  different 
phases  within  one  instructional  event  may  render  very  different  results  in  exposure  to,  and 
practice,  of  the  second  language. 

Table  5.3  shows  the  distribution  of  teacher  and  students  talk  for  all  five  phases  of 
this  talking  circle.  The  information  presented  was  derived  from  detailed  "maps"  of  ongoing 
instructional  events.  These  maps,  as  explained  in  chapter  3,  were  constructed  based  on 
transcripts  of  the  conversation  segmented  into  message  and  interaction  units.  For  this 
table,  message  units,  that  is  minimal  units  of  meaning  determined  by  considering  verbal 
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TABLE  5.3 
Distribution  of  Teacher  and  Student  Talk  by  Time 


Teacher  Student  Total 

Activity  Phase  Seconds  Percentage    Seconds  Percentage       Seconds 


1.  Getting  Ready 

25.5 

(58.6) 

18.0 

(41.4) 

43.5 

2.  Entry 

71.5 

(64.7) 

39.0 

(35.3) 

110.5 

3.  Core 

65.5 

(28.6) 

163.5 

(71.4) 

229.0 

4.  Teacher's  Agenda 

311.0 

(63.1) 

182.0 

(36.9) 

493.0 

5.  Moving  On 

42.5 

(85.0) 

7.5 

(15.0) 

50.0 

Total  516.0     (55.7)  410.0    (44.3)  926.0 


and  nonverbal  aspects  of  the  delivery  (e.g.,  stress,  intonation,  pauses,  relationship  to 
previous  and  following  items,  gestures),  were  timed  in  seconds  (rounded  to  the  nearest 
half-second).  After  all  messages  were  timed  they  were  summed  by  speaker  (e.i.,  teacher  or 
student)  and  phase.  Overlapping  messages  were  coded  independently.  For  example,  when 
three  students  gave  responses  in  unison  during  a  two-second  time  span,  each  message  was 
accounted  for  two  seconds. 

As  indicated  in  Table  5.3,  the  distribution  of  talk  between  teacher  and  students  over 
the  full  course  of  this  sixteen-minute  talking  circle,  was  nearly  even  (516  sec/teacher, 
410  sec/students).  However  this  average  does  not  reveal  the  high  level  of  vaiiation  that 
took  place  across  phases.  It  is  only  by  comparing  time  allocations  for  speakers  within  each 
phase  that  time  differences  become  visible. 

During  the  first  two  phases-getting  ready  and  entry-there  were  several  short 
exchanges  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  When  the  frequencies  of  student  and  teacher  talk 
are  compared  (see  Table  5.3),  the  teacher  talked  slightly  more  in  these  two  initial  phases 
than  her  students  (58.6%  to  41.4%  in  phase  1,  and  64.7%  to  35.3%  in  phase  2). 
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Differences  between  the  amount  of  teacher  and  student  talk  become  more  evident  in  the  next 
three  phases.  Whereas  in  phase  3,  the  teacher  talked  considerably  less  than  her  students 
(28.6%  to  71.4%),  in  phase  4,  she  talked  almost  as  twice  as  much  as  her  students  (63.1% 
to  36.9%).  The  last  phase,  "moving  on,"  although  brief  (50  seconds),  was  characterized 
by  a  preponderance  of  teacher  talk  (85.0%  to  15.0%). 

The  exploration  of  Table  5.3  has  uncovered  important  differences  in  time  allocation 
across  phases.  Ahhough  this  information  demonstrates  that  a  classroom  event  is  composed 
of  multiple  parts  or  phases,  each  with  its  own  set  of  characteristics  and  demands,  it  does 
not  provide  information  as  to  what  can  be  accounted  for  those,  at  times,  suiking  differences 
between  phases.  Obviously,  time  was  not  interesting  in  and  of  itself,  but  only  a  systematic 
index  for  exloring  students'  and  teachers'  contributions  to  the  evolving  and  unfolding 
conversation.  Therefore,  questions  emerged  about  what  communicative  strategies  were 
being  used  by  teachers  and  students  that  contributed  to  the  differences  in  time  allocation 
across  phases.  To  understand  those  differences,  the  exploration  of  teacher  and  student  talk 
needs  to  go  one  step  further.  In  other  words,  the  analysis  of  quantitative  differences  has 
pointed  out  differential  patterns  of  verbal  participation  within  phases.  However  these  data 
does  not  provide  information  as  to  what  accounts  for  these  differences.  To  understand  the 
differences  between  phases,  an  analysis  of  qualitative  aspects  of  language  use  needs  to  be 
considered. 

Information  in  Tables  5.4  and  5.5  is  based  primarily  on  the  communicative  features 
of  verbal  messages  and  strategies  used  by  teachers  and  students  tiiroughout  this  talking 
circle.  Table  5.4  presents  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  communicative  features  for  each 
of  the  teacher's  message  units.  Table  5.5.  presents  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
communicative  features  characteristic  of  students'  messages.  For  this  analysis  every 
message  unit  in  the  maps  of  ongoing  instructional  events  was  categorized  according  to 
source  (teacher  or  student)  and  to  communicative  feature  or  purpose.  For  example,  a 
message  such  as:  "Alhight  so  on  Monday  what  group  is  in  the  Ustening  center?"  (see 


TABLE  5.4 

Communicative  Features  of  Teacher  and  Adult  Messages: 

Frequency  and  Percentage  by  Activity  Phase 


Messages 


% 


Explaining''  1  (3.7) 

Continuance^  -  (    .    ) 

Clarification  Requesf^  -  (    -    ) 

Directing'^  -  (    .    ) 

Responses  (extensive)^  1  (4.8) 

Holding/  -  (    .    ) 

Display  Questions^'  ^  -  (    .    ) 

Repeating'^  ..  (   _    ) 

Expanding'  -  (    .    ) 

Referential  Questions/'  1  (7.1) 

Repairing^  ..  (    .    ) 

Assigning  Tums^  1  (  9.1) 

Extending/Elaborating'n  2  (20.0) 

Responses  (minimal) «  1  (11.1) 

Feedback''  „  (    .    ) 

Free  Comments  -  (    -    ) 

Others?  1  (11.1) 

Laughing  -  (    .    ) 

Not  Clear  -  (    .    ) 


Phase  1         Phase  2        Phase  3        Phase  4 


% 


f     % 


3 
4 
1 
1 


1 

4 
5 


2 
1 


(  -  ) 
(13.6) 
(18.2) 
(  4.8) 
4.8) 

-  ) 

-  ) 
6.3) 

(26.7) 
(35.7) 
(  -  ) 
(  -  ) 
(20.0) 
(11.1) 

(  -  ) 
(14.3) 

(  -  ) 
(16.6) 

(    -    ) 


2 
14 
6 
1 

2 

1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
3 


4 

-7 


(  7.4) 
(63.6) 
(27.2) 
(  4.8) 
(  9.5) 

(  -  ) 
(  5.9) 
(18.7) 
(26.7) 
(  7.1) 
(  8.3) 
(27.3) 

(  -  ) 
(44.5) 

(  -  ) 
(  -  ) 
(44.5) 
(16.7) 
(    -    ) 


6 

7 


22  (81.5) 

4  (18.2) 

8  (36.4) 

(28.6) 

(33.3) 

18  (100.) 

16  (94.1) 

11  (68.7) 

6  (54.5) 

6  (42.9) 

10  (83.4) 

6  (54.5) 

(50.0) 

(11.1) 
(71.4) 

(    -    ) 
(11. li 

(    -    ) 
(    -    ) 


5 
1 
5 

1 


Phase  5 

f     % 


Total  Teacher 
f     % 


1 
6 
1 


-  ) 

-  ) 
4.6) 

28.5) 
4.8) 

-  ) 

-  ) 

-  ) 

-  ) 

-  ) 
8.3) 

-  ) 

-  ) 

-  ) 
14.3) 

-  ) 

-  ) 

-  ) 

-  ) 


25 

21 

19 

14 

13 

18 

17 

15 

14 

13 

12 

10 

9 

7 

6 

1 

6 

4 


(92.6) 

(95.4) 

(86.4) 

(66.7) 

(57.2) 

(100.) 

(100.) 

(93.7) 

(93.4) 

(92.8) 

(100.) 

(90.9) 

(90.0) 

(77.8) 

(85.7) 

(14.3) 

(66.7) 

(33.3) 

(    -    ) 


Other  Adults 

f     %        TOTAL 


2 
1 
3 
7 
9 


1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
3 
8 
12 


(  7.4) 
(  4.6) 
(13.6) 
(33.3) 
(42.8) 
(    -    ) 

-  ) 
6.3) 
6.6) 
7.2) 

-  ) 
9.1) 

(10.0) 
(22.2) 
(14.3) 
(85.7) 
(33.3) 
(66.7) 
(100.) 


Total 


8    (  2.8)     25  (  8.9)      48  (17.0)    132  (46.8)      10  (  3.6)    223  (79.1)  59  (20.9) 


27 

22 

22 

21 

21 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

7 

7 

9 

12 

12 
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Ccxles,  Definitions,  and  Examples  of  Message  Units 

**  Exchanges  which  can  provide  information  (e.g.,  "we  are  going  to  start  a  new  plan  today"). 

^  Verbal  or  nonverbal  message  (e.g.,  "yes,"  "go  ahead,"  "um-huh")  which  can  provide  a  cue  to  the  speaker  that  the  listener  is 

following  the  speaker's  message  and  may  continue  his  turn  (Green  &  Walla t,  1981). 

'^  Messages  to  bring  about  explanations  or  redefinitions  of  preceding  message.  May  take  the  form  of  a  question  or  a  response  (e.g., 

"very  very  big?"). 
'^  Messages  concerned  with  the  control  of  the  interaction  and/or  behavior  of  participants  (e.g.,  "let's  do  it  one  at  a  time") 
^  Responses  in  a  complete  sentence  or  more  (e.g.,  "bathtub  is  you  sit  in  the  water  and  you  wash  yourself"). 
/  Messages  (e.g.,  "OK",  "well,"  "alright")  that  enable  a  speaker  to  maintain  a  turn. 

£  Requests  for  information  already  known  by  teacher  (e.g.,  "on  Monday  what  group  is  going  to  the  listening  center?'). 
^  Exact  repetition  of  previous  message  unit  either  partial  or  full. 

*  Messages  that  modify  partially  or  totally  a  portion  of  previous  speaker's  message  by  providing  additional  or  new  information. 
For  example,  a  student  says:  "in  here  sun  hurts"  to  which  the  teacher  responds  with:  "that's  right  in  Florida  the  sun  is  very 
strong." 
J  Requests  for  information  not  known  by  teacher  (e.g.,  "were  you  with  your  father?"). 

^  Messages  that  indicate  shifts  or  changes  in  content  or  form  after  the  original  message  began.  False  starts  and  words  such  as 
"uh,"  "um,"  act  to  hold  place  within  a  message. 

^  Verbal  or  nonverbal  messages  to  assign  a  turn  in  the  conversation  (e.g.,  "OK  Ru-Chi"). 

"•  Modifying  partially  or  totally  a  portion  of  previous  speaker's  message  by  providing  additional  or  new  information. 
"  Responses  in  one  clause  or  one  word  (e.g.,  "eleven  I  think"). 

"  Comments  about  student  previous  participation  (e.g.,  "that  was  a  great  story  Tony"). 
P  Self-initiated  talk   not  tied  with  previous  interactions. 

1  Messages  (e.g.,  modeling,  paraphrasing,  nonverbals)  not  coded  in  one  of  the  other  categories. 

'■  Messages  that  modify  partially  or  totally  a  portion  of  previous  message  by  providing  additional  or  new  information  (self), 
•f  Self-initiated  talk. 

'  Verbal  or  nonverbal  message  intended  to  get  the  teacher's  attention  (e.g.,  raising  hand,  calling  teacher's  name,  one  word). 
•*  Message  intended  to  alter  or  rectify  previous  speaker's  message  (e.g.,  "not  too  higher,  you  say  too  deep"). 
^  Messages  (e.g.,  holding,  nonverbals)  not  coded  in  one  of  the  other  categories. 
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TABLE  5.5 

Communicative  Features  of  Student  Messages: 

Frequency  and  Percentage  by  Activity  Phase 


Phase  1 

Phase  2 

Phase  3 

Phase  4 

Phase  5 

Messages 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

TOTAL 

Responses  (minimal)" 

1 

(   1.2) 

1 

(  1.2) 

10 

(11.7) 

69 

(81.2) 

4 

(  4.7) 

85 

Extending/Elaborating'' 

~ 

(    -    ) 

2 

(  4.8) 

28 

(66.6) 

12 

(28.6) 

— 

(    -    ) 

42 

Self-initiated  turn'* 

2 

(  6.1) 

9 

(27.3) 

11 

(33.3) 

10 

(30.3) 

1 

(  3.0) 

33 

Repeating^ 

1 

(  3.0) 

2 

(  4.8) 

3 

(  9.1) 

27 

(8L8) 

— 

(    -    ) 

33 

Attention  Getter* 

1 

(  7.1) 

2 

(14.3) 

5 

(35.7) 

6 

(42.9) 

— 

(    -    ) 

14 

Clarification  Request*^ 

2 

(14.3) 

3 

(21.4) 

3 

(21.4) 

6 

(42.9 

— 

(    -    ) 

14 

Explaining" 

— 

(    -    ) 

2 

(15.4) 

9 

(69.2) 

2 

(15.4) 

— 

(    "    ') 

13 

Repairing^ 

— 

(    -    ) 

— 

(    -    ) 

6 

(54.5) 

5 

(45.5) 

— 

(    -    ) 

11 

Responses  (extensive)^ 

1 

(10.0) 

1 

(10.0) 

4 

(40.0) 

4 

(40.0) 

— 

(    -    ) 

10 

Editing*^ 

— 

(    -    ) 

— 

(    -    ) 

4 

(44.4) 

5 

(55.6) 

— 

(    -    ) 

9 

Directing'^ 

- 

(    -    ) 

2 

(40.0) 

2 

(40.0) 

1 

(20.0) 

— 

(    -    ) 

5 

Expanding' 

— 

(    -    ) 

2 

(50.0) 

1 

(25.0) 

1 

(25.0) 

— 

(    -    \ 

4 

Continuance^ 

- 

(    -    ) 

— 

(    -    ) 

1 

(33.3) 

2 

(66.7) 

— 

(    -    ) 

3 

Other* 

— 

(    -    ) 

— 

(    -    ) 

5 

(500) 

5 

(50.0) 

— 

(    "    ) 

10 

Laughing 

— 

(    -    ) 

— 

(    -    ) 

5 

(385) 

8 

(61.5) 

— 

(    -    ) 

13 

Not  clear 

2 

(  8.0) 

7 

(28.0) 

11 

(44.0) 

5 

(20.0) 

~ 

(    -    ) 

25 

Total 

10 

(  3.1) 

33 

(10.1) 

108 

(33.3) 

168 

(51.9) 

5 

(  1.5) 

324 
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Codes,  Definitions,  and  Examples  t)f  Message  Units 

"  Exchanges  which  can  provide  information  (e.g.,  "we  are  going  to  start  a  new  plan  today"). 

^  Verbal  or  nonverbal  message  (e.g.,  "yes,"  "go  ahead,"  "um-huh")  which  can  provide  a  cue  to  the  speaker  that  the  listener  is 
following  the  speaker's  message  and  may  continue  his  turn  (Green  &  Wallat,  1981). 

"^  Messages  to  bring  about  explanations  or  redefinitions  of  preceding  message.  May  take  the  form  of  a  question  or  a  response  (e.g., 
"very  very  big?"). 

'^  Messages  concerned  with  the  control  of  the  interaction  and/or  behavior  of  participants  (e.g.,  "let's  do  it  one  at  a  time") 

^  Responses  in  a  complete  sentence  or  more  (e.g.,  "bathtub  is  you  sit  in  the  water  and  you  wash  yourself"). 

/  Messages  (e.g.,  "OK",  "well,"  "alright")  that  enable  a  speaker  to  maintain  a  turn. 

8  Requests  for  information  already  known  by  teacher  (e.g.,  "on  Monday  what  group  is  going  to  the  listening  center?'). 

"  Exact  repetition  of  previous  message  unit  either  partial  or  full. 

*  Messages  that  modify  partially  or  totally  a  portion  of  previous  speaker's  message  by  providing  additional  or  new  information. 
For  example,  a  student  says:  "in  here  sun  hurts"  to  which  the  teacher  responds  with:  "that's  right  in  Florida  the  sun  is  very 

strong." 
J  Requests  for  information  not  known  by  teacher  (e.g.,  "were  you  with  your  father?"). 

^  Messages  that  indicate  shifts  or  changes  in  content  or  form  after  the  original  message  began.  False  starts  and  words  such  as 
"uh,"  "um,"  act  to  hold  place  within  a  message. 

^  Verbal  or  nonverbal  messages  to  assign  a  turn  in  the  conversation  (e.g.,  "OK  Ru-Chi"). 

""  Modifying  partially  or  totally  a  portion  of  previous  speaker's  message  by  providing  additional  or  new  information. 
"  Responses  in  one  clause  or  one  word  (e.g.,  "eleven  I  think"). 

°  Comments  about  student  previous  participation  (e.g.,  "that  was  a  great  story  Tony"). 
P  Self-initiated  talk   not  tied  with  previous  interactions. 

i  Messages  (e.g.,  modeling,  paraphrasing,  nonverbals)  not  coded  in  one  of  the  other  categories. 

'■  Messages  that  modify  partially  or  totally  a  portion  of  previous  message  by  providing  additional  or  new  information  (self). 
^  Self-initiated  talk. 

*  Verbal  or  nonverbal  message  intended  to  get  the  teacher's  attention  (e.g.,  raising  hand,  calling  teacher's  name,  one  word). 
^  Message  intended  to  alter  or  rectify  previous  speaker's  message  (e.g.,  "not  too  higher,  you  say  too  deep"). 

^  Messages  (e.g.,  holding,  nonverbals)  not  coded  in  one  of  the  other  categories. 
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segment  2,  lines  351-352)  has  a  source  (teacher)  and  a  purpose  (question).  Some 
messages  were  also  classified  in  terms  of  form.  This  is  the  case  of  questions  asked  by  the 
teacher  which  were  categorized  according  to  whether  the  teacher  knew  the  information 
requested  (display)  or  not  (referential).  Responses  to  direct  interrogations  were  also 
categorized  according  to  whether  they  were  given  in  one  clause  or  word  (minimal)  or  in  a 
more  elaborated  way  (extended).  A  complete  set  of  possible  characteristics  for  each 
message  and  pertinent  examples  is  presented  at  the  end  of  Tables  5.4  and  5.5. 

Before  discussing  frequencies  and  percentages  of  communicative  features  of 
teacher's  and  adults'  messages,  two  additional  factors  need  to  be  discussed.  First, 
categorizadon  of  message  units  is  done,  on  a  post  hoc  basis,  by  isolating  their  contextual 
surroundings.  However,  given  that  a  conversation  unfolds  on  a  message-by-message 
basis  (Green  &  Wallat,  1981),  consideration  of  message  context  and  contextualization  cues 
are  critical  aspects  in  this  analysis.  Therefore,  in  order  to  perform  this  analysis, 
videotapes,  transcripts,  and  structural  maps  were  revisited  to  account  for  prosodic  cues 
(e.g.,  pitch,  stress,  intonadon,  dming)  and  nonverbal  cues  (e.g.,  kinesic,  proxemic).  The 
second  point  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  has  to  do  with  the  multiple  functions  that  each 
message  may  serve.  For  example  the  message  "brown  Ji-hae  Ru-Chi"  (segment  2,  hne 
377)  includes  an  exact  repetition  of  the  previous  message  (repeating)  and,  also,  modifies  it 
by  providing  additional  information  (expanding).  Determination  of  these  features  was 
obtained  from  analysis  of  contextualization  cues  and  participants'  actions.  Thus  in  some 
instances  more  than  one  communicative  feature  has  been  recorded  for  one  message  unit. 

In  addition  to  the  frequencies  of  communicative  features  of  teacher  talk  per  phase 
Table  5.4  includes  information  for  other  adults  (Grandma,  one  reading  teacher,  and  myself) 
participating  in  the  activity.  However,  this  information  only  covers  the  total  numbers  for 
each  feature  but  not  across  phases,  as  is  the  case  for  the  teacher. 

When  considering  the  highest  frequencies  of  communicative  functions  in  relation  to 
the  total  number  of  messages  used  by  the  teacher  (223),  important  patterns  become  visible. 
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Three  features  were  pervasive  in  the  teacher's  talk  throughout  this  phase:  explaining  (25), 
continuance  (21),  and  clarification  requests  (19).  This  suggests  that  although  a  great 
amount  of  her  talk  was  to  provide  information  (explaining),  she  was  also  being  supportive 
of  students'  talk  by  listening  and  prompting  speakers  to  continue  (continuance)  and  by 
soliciting  smdents  to  explain  or  redefine  their  previous  message  (clarification).  There  is  no 
argument  here  that  language  use  is  being  promoted  either  by  providing  students  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  second  language  input  (explaining)  or  by  encouraging  student 
participation  in  the  ongoing  conversation  (continuance  and  clarification).  Not  only  are  there 
a  range  of  communicative  strategies  being  adopted,  a  range  of  potential  meanings  are  being 
contracted  simultaneously. 

As  indicated  in  Table  5.4,  most  of  the  teacher's  messages  were  delivered  during 
phases  3  and  4  (17.0%  in  phase  3  and  46.8%  in  phase  4).  Other  phases,  in  comparison, 
were  brief  in  duration  (see  Table  5.3)  and,  altogether,  only  accounted  for  15.4%  of  the 
teacher's  messages. 

But  before  comparing  and  contrasting  tiie  two  longest  phases  within  this  activity, 
two  observations  are  noteworthy.  The  first  has  to  do  with  including  information  about 
other  adults.  As  indicated  in  Table  5.4,  the  pattern  in  terms  of  ±e  messages  given  by  other 
adults  is  different  from  those  of  the  teacher.  From  a  total  of  59  messages  by  other  adults,  9 
were  to  provide  responses  in  at  least  a  complete  sentence  (extended  responses),  7  to  control 
die  interaction  and/or  behavior  of  students  (directing),  and  6  to  initiate  a  turn  not  directiy 
tied  with  previous  interaction  (free  comments).  What  this  suggest  is  that  the  majority  of 
free  comments  (6  out  of  7)  and  almost  half  of  the  extended  responses  came  from  other 
adults.  In  addition,  two  tiiirds  of  the  directives  given  to  children  came  from  these  same 
adults.  Altogether,  these  data  suggest  that  although  adults'  messages  were  considerably 
fewer  than  the  teacher's,  they  constitued  an  additional  source  of  language  input  for  the 
second  language  learner. 
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The  second  observation,  tied  to  the  latter  discussion,  has  to  do  with  the  category 
"laughing"  at  the  bottom  of  Table  5.4.  This  category  includes  instances  where  the  onlx 
response  given  by  a  participant  was  a  laugh  (verbal  expression).  Although  the  teacher 
"laughed"  on  many  instances  during  this  activity,  in  4  instances  it  was  the  only  response 
given.  Other  adults,  on  the  other  hand,  chose  this  response  on  8  out  of  a  total  of 
59  messages.  Hence,  at  this  level,  other  adults'  participation  was  active  in,  and  supportive 
of,  the  ongoing  conversation. 

Thus  far,  data  in  Table  5.4  indicate  important  differences  in  the  distributions  of 
communicative  features  across  phases  3  and  4.  These  differences  are  furtiier  heightened 
when  frequencies  within  each  phase  are  considered.  In  phase  3,  for  example,  the  highest 
frequencies  were  for  continuance  (14  out  48)  and  for  clarification  requests  (6  out  of  48). 
In  other  words,  almost  half  of  the  teacher's  comments  supported  students'  talk  by  listening 
and  prompting  students  to  continue  talking  (continuance)  or  by  soliciting  speakers  to 
elucidate  some  aspect  of  their  message  (clarification  request).  These  features  constitute 
comparative  evidence  that  the  teacher's  role  in  phase  3  was  decisive  in  providing  students 
with  an  interactional  scaffold;  she  was  not  only  an  attentive  listener,  by  acknowledging 
students'  comments  and  prompting  them  to  continue,  but  also  a  collaborator  supporting 
students'  participation. 

The  quality  of  teacher  talk  in  phase  4  is  very  different  when  compared  to  previous 
phases.  In  the  first  place,  the  frequency  of  teacher  messages  increases  considerably,  from 
48  in  phase  3,  to  132  in  this  phase.  Second,  higher  frequencies  were  for  explaining  (22), 
holding  (18),  and  asking  display  questions  (16).  Given  that  teacher  talk  was  dominated  by 
these  three  features,  it  is  not  surprising  that  students'  opportunities  to  talk  were  seriously 
reduced.  The  type  of  talk  predominant  in  this  phase  was  either  to  provide  information 
(explaining)  or  to  maintain  the  floor  (holding).  In  addition,  most  of  the  questions  asked  by 
the  teacher  were  display  questions,  that  is  requests  for  information  known  by  the  teacher. 
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Other  predominant  features  of  teacher  talk  in  this  phase  included  partial  or  total 
repetitions  of  previous  messages  (repeating)  and  shifts  or  changes  in  form  and  content  of 
original  message  (repairing).  Separately,  any  of  these  five  features  (explaining,  holding, 
asking  display  questions,  repeating,  and  repairing)  does  not  promote  participation.  On  the 
contrary,  they  function  as  devices  to  control  the  interaction.  Altogether,  when  these 
features  are  dominant  in  the  speech  of  one  conversational  partner,  the  quality  of  the 
interaction  is  strongly  affected.  The  conversation  no  longer  is  a  negotiated  process  where 
participants  share  roles  and  responsibilities,  but  a  unidirectional  process  wherein,  as  in  this 
case,  the  teacher  does  the  talking  and  the  student  the  listening.  And  although  listening  is 
crucial  for  language  acquisition,  and  indeed  for  learning  in  general,  when  students  are  left 
with  the  role  of  listeners  only,  they  are  denied  a  major  part  in  the  conversation:  their  role  as 
speakers.  Consequently,  this  kind  of  teacher  talk  Hmits  substantially  students' 
opportunities  to  experiment  with  a  range  of  ways  of  talking. 

In  the  last  phase,  as  illustrated  in  the  segment  below,  more  than  half  of  the  teacher's 
messages  (6  out  of  10)  were  to  control  the  behavior  of  students  (directing).  This  phase 
begins  when  the  teacher  begins  assigning  students  to  different  centers  (line  573). 

OKAY  LET'S  TRY  THIS  THEN  UHM  FOLKS  BORUI  AND 
GABRIEL  YOU  CAN  GO  TO  MY  TABLE 

UM  JI-HAE  AND  RU-CHI  AND  HYE-KANG  YOU  CAN  GO  TO 
GRANDMA'S  TABLE 

ughh  ughhhh 

sshhh 

Hye-Kang 

Take  your  chair 

UMM  HYUN-TAE  AND  TONY  AND  ROLF  YOU  CAN  GO  TO 
YOUR  STATION 

Thus  in  this  phase  the  teacher  was,  basically,  giving  directions  for  students  to  follow  with 

actions  (lines  573-576,  581-582). 

But  going  back  to  the  comparison  of  phases  3  and  4,  the  previous  analysis  has 

indicated  substantial  differences  between  phases  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  teacher's 

speech.  Whereas  in  phase  3  the  overall  purpose  of  teacher's  messages  was  supportive  of 


573 

Teacher 

574 

575 

576 

577 

Ji-Hae 

578 

Grandma 

579 

Tony 

580 

Grandma 

581 

582 
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students'  talk,  in  phase  4,  most  of  her  messages  were  either  to  provide  information  or  to 
keep  the  floor.  Another  important  difference  between  these  two  phases  can  be  identified 
when  the  length  of  turns  is  considered.  In  phase  3,  where  most  of  the  teacher's  messages 
were  to  prompt  students  to  continue  talking  and  to  request  clarification,  the  teacher's  turns 
were  comparatively  brief.  In  phase  4,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher's  turn  were  generally 
sustained. 

This  point  can  be  made  most  forcibly  by  comparing  excerpts  from  both  phases. 
During  phase  3,  as  exemplified  in  segment  1,  the  teacher's  messages  were  mostly  provided 
in  one  or  two  words  or  in  short  sentences  (see  for  example,  lines  139,  155,  176,  178, 
181).  In  addition,  if  students'  talk  is  viewed  as  the  background  in  this  transcript,  and 
teacher's  talk  as  the  foreground,  the  teacher's  messages  appear  to  be  few  and  far  between. 
A  different  picture  appears  when  viewing  segment  2,  from  the  fourth  phase  (e.g., 
"teacher's  agenda").  In  this  case,  the  teacher's  messages  are  not  only  longer,  but  they  also 
outnumber  those  of  students. 

Altogether,  exploration  of  Tables  5.3  and  5.4  uncovered  a  series  of  patterns  across 
phases  3  and  4.  In  phase  4,  not  only  did  the  teacher  spend  considerably  more  time  talking 
than  her  students  but,  in  most  instances,  she  also  initiated  the  conversation.  Consequentiy, 
most  of  the  topics,  in  addition  to  dealing  with  procedural  aspects,  were  teacher  generated. 
This  is  not  surprising  since  it  is  the  initiator  who  generally  signals  the  topic.  Furthermore, 
the  teacher  tried  to  hold  the  attention,  asked  most  of  the  questions,  particularly  display 
questions,  and  used  a  heap  of  repetitions.  But  how  does  this  enhance  or  constrain  student 
talk?  How  does  teacher  talk  translate  into  language  use  and  language  learning  for  LEP 
students?  Answers  are  to  be  found  by  looking  at  the  other  participants  in  the  setting. 
Because  classrooms  are  communicative  contexts  constructed  by  the  joint  contributions  of 
teacher  and  students,  the  study  of  instructional  events  needs  to  include  the  interactional 
level.  Thus,  the  focus  of  the  analysis  now  turns  to  student  talk. 
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Table  5.5  presents  frequencies  and  percentages  of  the  communicative  features  of 
students'  verbal  messages  througiiout  talking  circle.  Data  in  this  table  are  organized 
according  to  phases.  Analysis  of  the  higher  frequencies  reveals  that  more  than  one  fourth 
of  students'  messages  (85  out  of  324)  were  minimal  responses,  that  is  responses  in 
one  word  or  one  clause.  As  evidenced  in  segment  2  (e.g.,  lines  357,  360,  365-368),  this 
type  of  response  generally  followed  a  display  question.  The  next  two  predominant 
categories,  however,  are  more  student  controlled.  Extending/elaborating,  the  second 
higher  category,  comprised  a  total  of  42  messages.    Messages  coded  under  this  category 
included  those  that  modify,  partially  or  totally,  a  portion  of  the  previous  message  by 
providing  additional  or  new  informadon.  Students'  self-initiated  turns  and  repetitions  of 
previous  messages  (partial  or  total)  comprised  33  messages  each.  This  suggests  that  even 
though  a  proportionately  high  number  of  messages  were  basically  brief  responses,  there 
were  also  opportunities  for  students  to  initiate  tiieir  turns  and  to  extend  and  elaborate  the 
content  of  their  own  talic.  Other  categories  included  in  Table  5.5  are  attention  getters  (14), 
clarification  requests  (14),  explaining  (13),  repairing  (11),  and  responding  in  at  least  one 
sentence  (10).  Editing,  du-ecting,  expanding,  and  continuance  came  further  behind. 

Further  examination  of  Table  5.5  reveals  a  series  of  patterns  across  phases.  Most 
of  the  messages  were  produced  in  phase  4  (51.9%)  and  phase  3  (33.3%),  which  comes  as 
no  surprise  considering  that  they  were  the  longest  phases  (see  Table  5.3).  Phase  2 
followed  with  10.1%;  phase  1  with  3.1%;  and  phase  5  with  the  remaining  1.5%. 

Analysis  of  the  predominant  category  throughout  the  whole  activity,  that  is, 
minimal  responses,  indicates  that  81.2%  of  these  messages  were  given  in  phase  4. 
Another  high  frequency  throughout  die  activity,  with  a  high  concentration  on  one  phase,  is 
the  category  of  extending/elaborating  (66.6%)  found  in  phase  3.  Although  repetitions  of 
previous  messages  were  pervasive  in  phase  4  (81.8%),  messages  providing  information 
were  frequent  in  phase  3  (69.2%).  What  the  above  suggests  is  that  messages  that  involve  a 
more  active  role  in  the  conversation,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  language  use  (such  as 
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explaining  and  extending/elaborating),  were  concentrated  in  phase  3.  By  contrast, 
messages  that  are  the  result  of  students'  more  passive  role  in  the  interaction,  and  that 
involve  simple  and  fragmentary  utterances  (such  as  minimal  responses  and  repetitions), 
were  clustered  in  phase  4. 

Differences  between  phases  are  further  heightened  when  Tables  5.3  and  5.5  are 
analyzed  in  conjuntion.  There  was  a  different  set  of  communicative  demands  required  for 
students'  participation  for  each  phase.  As  indicated  in  Table  5.3,  during  phase  4  students 
talked  considerably  less  than  their  teacher,  got  fewer  turns,  used  shorter  and  less  complex 
messages,  made  fewer  requests,  and  initiated  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  turns. 

In  relation  to  the  expectations  for  students'  participation,  the  differences  between 
phases  are  also  evident  when  excerpts  of  both  phases  are  compared.  In  phase  3  (see 
segment  1),  students'  messages  were  longer  and  more  abundant.  Although  students  made 
use  of  several  turns  to  make  their  points,  participation  of  other  students  or  adults  was 
frequent  throughout.  For  instance,  in  Tony's  turn  (see  segment  1,  lines  174-198)  as  he 
explains  his  experience  of  going  swimming  "in  Taiwan  in  the  summer  time,"  he  has  several 
opportunities  to  extend  and  elaborate  his  own  speech.  It  is  here  when  Tony  has  a  chance  to 
try  out  recentiy  acquired  vocabulary,  to  discover  new  ways  of  deploying  his 
communicative  resources,  or  to  discover  how  the  new  language  sounds  when  he  speaks  it. 
In  all  this  process,  the  audience  plays  a  fundamental  role.  Comments  like  Hyun-Tae's  (line 
183):  "that's  cold"  can  be  indicative  to  Tony  that  he  has  interested  listeners  who  are 
following  and  understanding  his  point.  Furthermore,  with  the  teacher  as  an  attentive 
listener  and  occasional  prompter  (e.g.,  lines  176,  178,  181,  185-186,  190),  Tony  is 
encouraged  to  further  develop  his  topic  and  to  try  out  new  hnguistic  means  without  the  fear 
of  being  wrong.  It  is  in  communicative  contexts  like  this  one,  where  interactions  are 
promoted  and  collaboration  among  participants  is  encouraged,  that  smdents'  opportunities 
for  using  and  practicing  a  new  language  for  communicative  purposes  are,  certainly, 
enhanced. 
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This  type  of  meaningful  conversation  is  what  Allwright  (1979)  has  called  "real 
attempts  at  communication."  He  suggests  that  the  benefit  of  this  type  of  engagement  for 
language  learning  is  not  only  for  the  participating  speaker  but  also  for  those  listening.  By 
listening  to  other  students,  learners  can  observe,  and  later  practice,  different  communicative 
strategies  used  by  other  students  to  keep  the  flow  of  the  conversation.  In  addition,  by 
listening  to  different  topics  brought  up  by  other  students,  die  second  language  learner  is 
practicing  how  to  follow  the  flow  of  a  topic  in  everyday  conversation. 

The  type  of  interaction  characteristic  of  phase  4,  or  teacher's  agenda,  is  quite 
different  from  the  above,  as  evidenced  by  segment  2  and  Tables  5.4  and  5.5.  Differences 
are  given  not  only  in  terms  of  the  organization  of  turns,  topic  control,  quantity  and  quality 
of  teacher  and  student  talk,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  opportunities  available  for  ways  of 
commurucating  and  negotiating  meaning.  As  reflected  in  segment  2,  this  phase  is 
characterized  by  teacher-dominated  exchanges  in  which  the  teacher  explains  the  new 
classroom  arrangement  (lines  344-49,  422-427,  441-445a)  and  then  asks  display  questions 
to  check  for  understanding  (lines  351-52,  356-7,  363-64,  374,  383,  388).  On  the  other 
hand  students'  responses,  although  abundant  in  number,  are  generally  brief  (one  or  two 
words),  constitued  by  mere  repetitions,  and  Httie  elaboration  (see  lines  353,  354,  365,  367, 
and  387).  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  contexts  where  teacher  talk  overpowers 
students'  talk,  where  the  "agenda"  to  cover  takes  over  the  content  of  the  conversation,  and 
where  procedural  instructions  need  to  be  "transmitted,"  students'  possibilities  to  engage  in 
conversations  is  relatively  constrained. 

In  sum,  the  contrast  between  phases  3  and  4  is  quite  evident.  Although  many 
factors  remained  the  same  throughtout  phases  (e.g.,  participants,  activity,  physical 
arrangement,  medium),  the  opportunities  to  participate  and  to  try  out  a  variety  of  linguistic 
forms,  changed  dramatically.  While  in  the  core  phase  (phase  3)  students  bring  the  themes 
for  discussion,  in  phase  4,  the  teacher  has  a  preselected  message  she  wants  to 
communicate.  Altiiough,  as  shown  in  Table  5.3,  student  talk  was  dominant  in  the  core 
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phase  (71.4%)  in  the  following  phase  it  is  the  teacher  who  does  most  of  the  talking 
(63.1%).  The  fact  that  students  talked  considerably  less  than  their  teacher  during  phase  4 
(see  Table  5.2)  is  not  surprising  considering  that  in  most  classrooms,  teachers  talk  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  available  class  time  (Long  &  Porter,  1985;  Mehan,  1979).  But  not 
only  did  students  speak  less  during  phase  4,  they  also  got  fewer  turns,  expressed  a 
narrower  range  of  meanings,  and  in  general  used  shorter  and  less  complex  messages. 
They  also  asked  fewer  questions,  made  fewer  requests,  and  initiated  a  smaller  proportion 
of  tums. 

In  light  of  this,  it  may  appear  surprising  that  in  the  core  phase  the  picture  is  so 
strikingly  different.  The  abundance  of  self-initiated  tums,  the  oppormnities  to  inform  the 
audience  about  some  topic  of  personal  interest,  and  the  possibility  for  students  to  extend 
and  elaborate  their  own  messages  stands  in  sharp  contrast  when  compared  with  phase  4. 
Part  of  the  explanation  is  that,  as  discussed  earlier,  classroom  events  are  composed  by 
different  phases,  each  possessing  a  unique  organization  and  purpose. 

Anotiier  explanation  is  tiie  role  played  by  the  teacher  throughout  tiie  activity.   In 
this  case,  the  teacher  allowed  various  forms  of  participation  and  encouraged  a  wide  range 
of  ways  of  talking.  By  doing  so,  she  was  supporting  students'  discussion  of  their 
immediate  interests,  she  was  facilitating  students'  exploration  of  their  communicative 
abilities  in  die  second  language;  and,  mostiy,  she  was  facilitating  students'  active 
involvement  in  the  teaching  and  learning  process.  When  students  discover  that  their 
incipient  linguistic  development  allows  them  to  talk  about  their  small  "swim  sweater"  or 
"getting  black  after  sun,"  and,  in  addition,  when  they  are  able  to  receive  "wow!s,"  or 
"really!  s"  from  an  attentive  audience,  then  tiieir  sense  of  competence  (botii  communicative 
and  linguistic)  increases.  This  sense  of  confidence,  in  turn,  increases  students'  willingness 
to  communicate  in  the  second  language  and  to  take  risks  in  testing  out  new  hypotheses 
about  how  this  new  language  works. 
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Clearly,  language  use  and  student  participation  can  be  facilitated  or  restricted  not 
only  by  the  content  of  the  talk,  but  also  by  the  accompanying  patterns  of  address.  Where 
the  teacher  occupies  the  role  of  initiator  and  the  students,  the  role  of  respondents,  there  are 
comparatively  fewer  opportunities  for  the  learners  to  "test"  the  limits  of  their 
communicative  and  linguistic  competence.  However,  if  instructional  events  offer  students 
a  chance  to  actively  participate  and  to  express  their  meanings  and  intentions,  authentic 
opportunities  for  extending  receptive  and  productive  competence  can  arise. 

Summary 

The  analysis  presented  in  this  chapter  illustrates  what  can  be  learned  by  in-depth 
exploration  of  everyday  interactions  within  an  ESOL  elementary  classroom.  The  analysis 
was  guided  by  a  sociolinguistic/ethnographic  perspective  that  views  language  teaching  and 
learning  as  dynamic  and  interactive  processes  embedded  in  complex  social  contexts. 

The  exploration  focused  on  one  recurrent  event—talking  circle— used  by  the  teacher 
to  assist  students  in  the  development  of  second  language  conversational  forms.  What 
appeared  to  be  a  simple  classroom  event,  was  indeed,  a  complex  process  composed  of 
different  parts— each  one  with  different  demands  for  participation.  Not  all  phases  provided 
similar  opportunities  for  students  to  participate,  nor  did  they  all  encourage  students  to 
experiment  in  the  second  language  and  thus  discover  how  the  new  language  works. 

To  explore  the  opportunities  for  language  use  and  language  learning  available  for 
LEP  students  during  this  talking  circle  activity,  three  different  although  interrelated  and 
overlapping  dimensions  of  classroom  talk  and  interaction  were  analyzed— topic 
development,  social  demands,  and  communicative  features.  For  students  to  participate 
successfully  in  classroom  events,  they  must  know  the  content  of  the  talk  (topical),  the 
appropriate  ways  of  participating  (social),  and  the  different  Unguistic  elements  available  to 
them  (communicative).  These  different  requirements  for  participation  were  made  visible  in 
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the  talk  and  actions  of  teachers  and  students  throughout  the  different  phases  of  this  event 
and  across  other  talking  circles. 

The  content  of  the  talk  during  this  talking  circle  has  principally  been  related  to 
procedural  matters  and  to  students'  personal  experiences.  It  is  in  the  discussion  of 
students'  inmediate  interests  that  this  classroom  is  intriguing.  Distinctive  features  of 
student  talk  are  visible  at  least  in  three  levels:  topics  discussed  have  largely  been  personal 
experiences,  accounts  of  events  that  featured  summer  activities,  or  discussion  of  individual 
traits;  contributions  to  the  talk  very  frequently  took  the  form  of  narratives-experiences 
were  reconstructed  in  order  to  share  them;  and  speakers  seemed  more  concemed  with 
conveying  meaning  than  with  presenting  linguistically  "correct"  information.  Although 
4.  these  three  characteristics  might  not  be  considered  as  top  priority  in  traditional  discussions 

of  second  language  acquisition,  they,  nevertheless,  are  as  relevant  to  and  as  true  of 
language  learning  as  they  are  of  students'  needs  to  communicate.  What  is  important  here  is 
that  these  common  characteristics  create  opportunities  for  verbal  interaction,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  for  practicing  different  communicative  strategies,  on  the  other.  Both  are 
appropriate  material  for  the  second  language  classroom.  This  comes  as  no  surprise  because 
children  learn  their  first  language  not  by  practicing  structured  drills,  trying  to  get  a  sentence 
right,  or  communing  with  a  book,  but  by  using  language  as  a  means  to  learn  about  and  act 
in  and  on  the  world  around  them.  Children  then  learn  their  first  language  not  as  an  end  in 
itself  but  as  a  means  to  communicate  with  real  people  and  in  real  situations.  The  same  can 
be  said  for  learning  a  second  language. 

Talking  circle,  as  well  as  any  other  activity  in  this  ESOL  classroom  (e.g.,  letter 
writing,  story  time),  is  a  communicative  event  with  specific  demands  and  participation 
rules.  As  the  analysis  of  this  activity  has  highHghted,  the  different  communicative 
strategies  required  to  gain  access  to  the  discussion  were  somewhat  determined  by  the 
particular  phase  of  the  activity.  In  the  core  phase,  for  example,  students  had  to  first  get  the 
teacher's  attention  in  order  to  be  assigned  to  speak;  during  the  teacher's  agenda,  in  order  to 
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speak,  students  needed  to  call  out  their  answers.  Thus,  succesful  participation  in  talking 
circle  entailed  more  than  just  having  something  to  say,  wanting  to  say  it,  or  knowing  the 
linguistic  elements  to  say  it.  Succesful  participation  in  talking  cu-cle  required  that  students 
learn  how  to  gain  the  right  to  speak  (e.g.,  calling  the  teacher's  name),  how  to  get  and 
maintain  the  teacher's  and  students'  attention  (e.g.,  using  place  holders),  how  and  when  to 
change  the  topic,  and  so  on.  In  sum,  participation  in  the  classroom  involved  awareness  of 
the  differing  rules  and  demands  for  social  interaction  required  across  different  activity 
phases. 

As  the  analysis  has  indicated,  the  different  communicative  features  that 
characterized  teacher  talk  across  different  phases  of  the  activity  rendered  very  different 
results  in  students  talk.  When  the  teacher  assumed  the  role  of  initiator,  students  assumed 
the  role  of  respondents;  when  the  teacher  asked  display  questions,  students'  responses 
were  brief,  mere  repetitions  and  with  littie  elaboration.  Clearly,  student  participation  and 
language  use  were  restricted  or  facilitated  depending  on  the  type  of  questions  asked  by  the 
teacher,  the  type  of  feedback  offered,  the  extension  and  organization  of  turns,  and  who  had 
control  of  the  topics.  Because  of  this  unequal  status  of  teachers  and  students  in  terms  of 
the  language  medium  (academic)  and  in  terms  of  control  of  topic,  turns,  and  direction  of 
interactions  (social),  the  role  of  teachers  in  second  language  classrooms  can  be  decisive  in 
enhancing  or  constraining  language  use  and  language  learning.  It  is  not  enough  to  simply 
allow  conversation  in  the  classroom;  talking  has  to  be  encouraged.  Classrooms  need  to 
become  supportive  social  environments  where  students  who  lack  language  proficiency  can 
interact  with  others. 

If  students  are  to  learn  how  to  use  tiieir  new  language  and  how  to  succeed  in  the 
new  school  and  culture,  they  need  abundant  practice  in  taking  turns,  interrupting,  and 
Hstening  actively.  They  need  to  know  how  to  hold  back  the  more  talkative  members  and 
draw  out  the  shy  or  self-conscious  ones.  They  need  to  know  how  to  request  clarifications, 
how  to  ask  for  repetitions,  how  to  slow  down,  and  how  to  explain.  In  addition,  students 
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need  to  know  how  to  gain  time  to  think,  change  the  topic,  and  how  to  look  attentive  to  keep 
the  conversation  going.  In  sum,  students  need  to  hear  and  practice  the  new  language  in 
order  to  learn  it. 

The  teacher's  stated  goal  for  this  activity  was  to  encourage  students  to  talk  in  the 
second  language.  It  seems  that  this  goal  was  being  met.  In  this  talking  circle  event,  where 
implicit  and  explicit  notions  about  correctness  of  language  usage  were  absent  and  where  the 
audience  was  eager  to  listen  and  participate,  children  were  able  to  practice  their  recently 
acquired  language  skills  and  to  learn  from  one  another.  They  were  free  to  try  out  new 
ways  with  new  words  and  they  were  allowed  to  talk  about  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
future  without  having  to  focus  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  tense.  What  is  clear  from  the 
classroom  event  analyzed  here--and  of  others  similar  to  this  one-is  that  students  are  fully 
demonstrating  their  developing  oral  language  stalls  and,  by  doing  so,  they  are  using 
language,  to  learn  about  tiiemselves,  about  each  other,  and  about  their  new  culture.  Most 
importantly,  they  are  using  language  to  learn  language. 
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CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Introduction 
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The  primar}'  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the  nature  of  second  language 
teaching  and  learning  as  social  processes  in  an  Enghsh  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 
(ESOL)  program  for  elementary  students.  Of  special  concern  was  how  a  group  of  students 
with  diverse  linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds  learned  a  second  language  and  culture 
through  everyday  interactions  with  teachers  and  peers.  A  second  purpose  was  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  description  of  the  instructional,  organizational,  and  physical 
characteristics  of  an  elementary  ESOL  program  and  of  the  actions  and  interactions  of 
participants  within  the  program. 

Specific  objectives  of  the  study  included  (a)  to  identify  selected  regularities  and 
routines  within  and  across  a  selected  classroom  event,  (b)  to  identify  different  demands  for 
participation  placed  on  students  (when,  where,  with  whom  to  talk,  and  for  what  purposes) 
throughout  selected  events,  (c)  to  identify  different  kinds  of  communicative  patterns  shown 
by  students  and  teachers  in  the  ESOL  classroom,  and  (d)  to  document  how  different  ways 
of  organizing  clasroom  interactions  can  enhance  or  constrain  students'  opportunities  for 
language  use  and  language  learning. 

The  present  study  falls  into  Ogbu's  (1981)  conceptualization  of  a  multilevel 
ethnography.  It  is  not  confined  to  an  analysis  of  student-teacher  interactions  only  nor  to 
one  classroom  or  teacher,  but  it  attempts  to  cut  through  and  link  different  levels  of  a  social 
context  that  influence  the  experiences  of  children  in  school.  The  investigation  was 
conducted  on  two  levels.  First,  a  general  ethnographic  study  of  ESOL  classrooms, 
program,  and  school  was  conducted.  Second,  based  on  the  analysis  of  macrofeatures, 
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everyday  events  in  the  conversational  ESOL  classroom  (e.g.,  writing,  storyreading,    ,. 
di.scussion,  talking  circle)  were  identified  and  videotaped.  Microanalysis  of  videotapes  was 
based  on  recent  work  in  the  analysis  of  face-to-face  interaction  (Bloome,  1987;  Gumperz; 
1982;  Green,  1983;  Green  &  Wallat,  1981;  Philips,  1983;  Weade  &  Green,  1985).  The 
system  provided  a  principled  approach  for  freezing,  reconstructing,  and  analyzing  students' 
and  teachers'  interactions  within  the  ESOL  classroom.  Data  were  gathered  during 
approximately  six  hundred  hours  of  participant  observation  in  one  elementary  ESOL 
program  during  the  1989-90  school  year.  Other  data- gathering  techniques  included  formal 
and  informal  interviews,  detailed  fieldnotes,  video  and  audiotaping,  examination  of 
documents  and  records,  and  analysis  of  students'  work.  In  this  chapter,  the  major  findings 
of  this  study  will  be  summarize,  and  implications  for  educational  practices  and  further 
research  in  second  language  classrooms  will  be  suggested. 

Conclusions 
Results  of  this  study  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1 .  Multiple  factors,  including  factors  that  go  beyond  the  linguistic  realm,  influence 
assessment,  placement,  and  exiting  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students. 

2.  The  ESOL  staff  at  Arthur  Elementary  School  played  an  important  role  in  providing 
a  supportive  system,  a  scaffold,  in  which  LEP  students'  whole  array  of  linguistic, 
academic,  social,  and  emotional  needs  could  be  bolstered  and  integrated. 

3 .  Successful  participation  in  the  second  language  classroom  entailed  more  than  the 
willingness  to  use  the  second  language;  it  involved  increasing  awareness  of  the  specific 
thematic,  social,  and  communicative  demands  required  across  different  classroom  events 
and  across  different  phases  within  each  event. 
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4.         Talk  and  interaction  between  teachers  and  students  provided  opportunities  for   ■ 
students  to  hear  and  practice  ways  of  using  the  new  language,  to  test  out  their  hypotheses 
about  how  the  second  language  works,  and  to  get  useful  interactive  feedback. 

Kev  Factors  Associated  with  Assessment  and  Placement  Procedures 

Like  most  programs  within  formal  education  systems,  ESOL  programs  also  rely 
heavily  on  tests  and  standardized  measures  for  assessing,  placing,  and  exiting  students.  As 
a  result  of  using  standardized  measures  in  the  assessment  of  culturally  and  linguistically 
different  students,  tests  scores  are  often  interpreted  without  considering  student 
performance  within  the  context  of  culture,  language,  home,  and  communit}'  environments 
(Cummins,  1986).  Such  assessment  procedures  unquestionably  thwart  the  academic 
progress  of  language  minority  students.  The  ESOL  staff  at  Arthur  is  very  much  aware  of 
the  problems  that  may  arise  when  using  culturally-biased  assessment  procedures-such  as 
the  incorrect  identification  of  LEP  students  as  learning  disabled  or  language  impaired.  And 
even  though  standardized  measures  are  required  by  the  district's  guidehnes,  ESOL  teachers 
at  Arthur  use  different  methods  of  informal  assessment  before  senduig  their  students  for 
psychological  assessment. 

Organizing  the  learning  experiences  of  LEP  students  at  Arthur's  ESOL  pull-out 
program  is  a  complex  process.  Because  this  program  is  composed  of  students  from  over 
thirty  different  countries,  speaking  nineteen  different  languages,  and  of  mixed  cognitive 
levels,  several  factors  are  considered.  In  order  to  support  students'  social  and  academic 
experiences  in  the  school,  grouping  for  language  instruction  considers  the  following 
factors:  Enghsh  language  proficiency  level  (beginners,  intermediates,  or  advanced);  grade 
level;  language  skill  areas  (listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing);  special  needs  (e.g., 
exceptionahties,  difficulties  experienced  by  tire  student  during  the  initial  adjusting  period); 
and  schedule  requirements. 
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Throughout  the  school  year  group  composition  and  time  distribution  for  instruction 
changed  on  countless  occasions.  These  changes  were  due  to  several  reasons:  arrival  or 
exit  of  new  students,  need  to  provide  special  assistance  to  a  particular  student  or  group  of 
students,  or  to  improve  schedule  arrangements  for  students.  For  the  most  part,  the  ESOL 
staff  made  exceptional  efforts  in  tailoring  each  student's  schedule  so  ESOL  classes  would 
not  interfere  with  students'  participation  in  the  full  academic  life  of  the  school. 

The  ESOL  Program  Provides  a  Support  Svstem  for  LEP  Students 

The  consequences  of  not  being  able  to  communicate  appropriately  in  English  extend 
beyond  a  linguistic  realm.  The  inabihty  to  communicate  in  the  new  language--to  learn  the 
location  of  classrooms,  school  buses,  or  office  bringing  with  it  problems  of  survival-is  a 
very  obvious  cause  of  stress  in  students.  At  the  same  time  students  are  detached  from 
emotional  support  and  friendship.  In  order  to  help  LEP  students  cope  with  these  feelings 
of  isolation  and  to  encourage  them  to  participate,  inasmuch  as  possible,  in  the  whole  array 
of  school  experiences  the  ESOL  staff  carefully  designs  a  schedule  for  each  student.  The 
result  of  this  attempt  to  accommodate  both  the  ESOL  and  the  content-area  courses  is  a  very 
complex  timetable  that,  paradoxically,  can  increase  those  feelings  of  isolation. 

The  ESOL  staff  at  Arthur  plays  an  important  role  in  providing  a  supportive  system, 
a  scaffold  in  which  LEP  students'  whole  array  of  linguistic,  academic,  social,  and 
emotional  needs  can  be  bolstered  and  integrated.  The  program  is  fundamental  because  it 
(a)  provides  instructional  support  for  language  minority  students  in  conversational  EngUsh, 
reading,  and  math;  (b)  functions  as  a  hub  around  which  students'  schooUng  experiences  are 
organized;  (c)  extends  and  enhances  students'  learning  experiences  in  a  second  language 
and  culture  by  providing  a  context  wherein  their  previous  native  language  and  culmre 
experiences  are  valued;  (d)  allows  students  to  appropriately  participate  in  everyday  events 
by  helping  tiiem  learn  the  social  and  communicative  demands  of  everyday  life  in  a  North 
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American  school;  and  (e)  supports  students'  academic,  social,  and  emotional  needs 
whenever  needed. 


Successful  Participation  in  the  Second  Langgtage  Classroom  Involved  Awareness  of  the 
Specific  Social  and  Academic  Demands 

Everyday  activities  in  the  ESOL  classroom  were  organized  around  different  kind  of 
situations  and  events.  Throughout  the  school  day,  students  moved  from  one  activity  to 
another  and  also  from  one  setting  to  another.  These  different  situations  (e.g.,  opening 
morning  activities,  letter  writing,  reading  circles,  show  and  tell,  tests,  etc.)  represented 
different  types  of  communicative  events  undertaken  for  communicative  purposes. 

Talking  circle  as  well  as  other  activities  in  this  ESOL  program,  was  shown  to  be  a 
communicative  event  with  specific  demands  and  rules  for  participation.  As  the  analysis 
highlighted,  the  different  communicative  strategies  required  to  gain  access  to  the  talk  or 
discussion  were  somewhat  determined  by  the  particular  phase  of  the  activity.  For  example 
during  phase  3,  students  had  to  first  get  the  teacher's  attention  in  order  to  be  assigned  to 
speak,  in  phase  4  in  order  to  speak  students  needed  to  call  out  their  answers.  Thus 
successful  participation  in  talking  circle  required  more  than  just  having  something  to  say, 
wanting  to  say  it,  or  knowing  the  linguistic  elements  to  say  it.  Successful  participation  in 
talking  circle  required  that  students  learn  how  to  gain  the  right  to  speak,  how  to  get  and 
maintain  the  teacher's  and  students'  attention,  and  how  and  when  to  change  the  topic. 
Thus,  what  on  the  surface  appeared  to  be  a  "single"  classroom  event  was  in  fact  composed 
of  "multiple"  parts-each  one  with  specific  social  and  academic  demands.  Furthermore,  not 
all  phases  encouraged  students'  participation,  nor  did  they  all  allow  for  students  to  use  a 
range  of  language  functions. 


1.  ■ 
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Importance  of  Talk  and  Interaction  in  Second  Language  Learning 

Contrary  to  the  usual  assumption  that  children  learn  language  mainly  from  peers 
otuside  the  classroom  and  not  from  teachers  (Wong-Fillmore,  1985),  for  many  of  these 
LEP  students  the  only  place  in  which  they  come  into  regular  contact  with  English  speakers 
is  at  the  school.  Furthermore,  the  ESOL  program  appears  to  be  a  primary  place  within  the 
school  where  they  can  practice  their  newly  acquired  linguistic  skills.  In  their  homeroom 
classrooms  they  are  generally  quiet  and  do  not  interact  with  their  English-speaking  peers. 
In  contexts  such  as  the  playground,  lunchroom,  or  the  music  room,  if  they  interact  with 
other  students,  is  typically  with  other  LEP  students.  Language  learning,  for  these  students, 
if  it  is  going  to  take  place  at  all,  is  going  to  happen  mainly  at  school  (Wong-Fillmore, 
1985).  The  ESOL  classroom  can  be  an  ideal  place  to  learn  English  if  it  allows  students  to 
be  in  close  and  continuous  contact  with  teachers  and  students,  and  if  language  is  used  for 
communicative  purposes. 

For  students  at  Arthur's  ESOL  program,  instructional  talk  served  several  purposes: 
it  indicated  to  them  what  was  important  to  do  and  know,  and  it  provided  an  important 
source  of  how  this  new  language  functions.  Furthermore,  the  content  of  classroom  talk 
was  of  particular  importance  because  topics  were  principally  related  to  students'  interests. 
If  topics  are  not  related  to  the  students'  experiences  or  immediate  speech  situation,  they 
tend  to  be  avoided  or  misunderstood  by  learners  (Ellis,  1986).  When  the  topics  discussed 
are  of  interest  to  the  students,  when  students  can  use  their  recently  acquired  language  skills 
to  express  thoughts  and  feelings,  when  students  can  have  a  say  in  what  is  being  discussed, 
when  the  conversation  offers  students  a  tight  relationship  between  what  is  being  said  and 
the  situation  in  which  is  being  said;  then,  classroom  talk  can  be  conducive  to  language 
learning. 


2-Q.2 


Irnplications 
There  are  several  implications  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  findings  of  this  study. 
There  are  implications  for  planning  and  implementation  of  programs  for  language  minority 
Students,  for  curriculum  theory  and  development,  and  for  research  in  second  language 
classrooms. 

In  the  past  decade,  classrooms  across  the  United  States  have  radically  changed. 
The  influx  of  refugees  from  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Arabic  nations  have  painted  our 
classrooms  with  multicultural  tones.  Schools  have  suddenly  been  challenged  with  having 
to  provide  more  and  improved  services  for  this  increasing  sector  of  the  population. 
Although  in  recent  years  an  increasing  amount  of  studies  that  focus  on  LEP  students  and 
school  and  home  socialization  appears  to  be  encouraging,  ESOL  programs  have  received 
iittle  attention.  Most  of  the  research  efforts  have  targeted  bilingual  settings-where  two 
languages  are  used  for  instruction,  teaching  methodologies,  or  program  development. 
^i/Vhat  is  lacking  however  is  information  regarding  how  schooling  experiences  axe  organized 
for  students  from  diverse  linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds  immersed  in  one  same 
program  or  classroom.  What  is  needed  then  are  careful  studies  characterizing  ESOL 
programs  and  the  teaching  and  learning  interactions  taking  place  within  them  (Watson- 
Gegeo,  1988).  This  study  is  a  response  to  that  need.  It  attempts  to  provide  a  detailed 
description  of  teachers  and  students  interactions  within  an  elementary  ESOL  program  and  a 
moment-by-moraent  account  of  classroom  talk  and  actions. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  studies  addressing  the  needs  of  LEP  students  in  similar 
programs  other  factors,  such  as  the  absence  of  guideHnes  as  to  how  to  organize  this  kind  of 
program  and  the  inadequacy  of  assessment  procedures,  have  posed  serious  problems  to  the 
already  difficult  quest  of  improving  the  educational  services  for  LEP  students.  The 
educational  needs  of  these  students  go  far  beyond  just  learning  a  second  language;  their 
needs  also  include  coping  with  a  new  environment  and  culture,  with  stress  and  daily 
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challenges,  and  with  the  need  to  bridge  what  they  already  have  and  know  with  what  is 
required  in  school.  Simply  teaching  English  to  these  students  is  not  enough.  As  was 
evident  in  this  study,  organizing  everyday  schooling  experiences  for  LEP  students  is  far 
from  being  a  simple  process.  A  multiphcity  of  Unguistic,  cultural,  instructional,  and 
emotional  factors  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Clearly,  a  relatively  small  ESOL 
program  like  Arthur's  with  as  many  as  nineteen  languages  represented— including 
Chichewa,  Luvenda,  Sinhala,  and  Serbo-Croatian,  as  well  as  the  more  predictable  Spanish, 
Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  Korean— and  more  than  thirty  nationalities  included,  had  indeed 
major  challenges  to  confront. 

One  other  aspect  that  has  contributed  to  the  lack  of  studies  in  ESOL  settings  and 
thus  deserves  special  consideration,  is  related  to  recent  findings  that  favor  bilingual 
programs  over  any  other  type  of  language  program.  Work  of  Crawford  (1989),  Cummins 
(1982,  1984),  Trueba  (1987,  1988a,  1988b),  and  most  recentiy  Ramirez,  Yuen,  and 
Ramey  (1991),  have  documented  the  success  of  maintenance  bilingual  programs.  The  goal 
of  these  programs  is  additive  bilingualism,  that  is,  continued  development  of  the  child's 
first  and  second  languages.  Additive  bilinguaUsm  contrasts  sharply  with  substractive 
bilmgualism,  which  attempts  to  replace  the  child's  native  language  with  the  second 
language  as  soon  as  possible.  The  latter  is  the  case  of  ESOL  programs. 

Findings  in  these  studies  indicated  that  students  in  bilingual  maintenance  programs 
do  not  fall  back  in  subject  matter,  but  rather,  develop  self  esteem,  avoid  culture  conflict, 
and  when  allowed  to  reach  higher  levels  of  proficiency  in  both  their  two  languages,  they 
are  able  to  gain  certain  advantages  in  cognitive  development  (Crawford,  1989;  Cummins, 
1984;  Hakuta,  1986).  The  point  here  is  not  whether  maintenance  bilingual  programs  are 
better  programs  than  ESOL.  By  now,  fev/  should  have  doubts  about  that.  The  argument 
here  is  that  ESOL  programs  are  indeed  necessary  in  places  where  there  are  not  enough 
qualified  bilingual  teachers  or  where  too  many  students  speak  different  primary  languages. 
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And  this  is  precisely  the  case  of  Arthur's  ESOL  program,  and  of  other  second  language 
programs  located  in  small  districts,  with  a  smaU  population  of  LEP  students  but  with  a 
proportionally  large  number  of  primary  languages.  Clearly,  in  such  cases,  bilingual 
education  is  not  always  feasible,  and  ESOL  is  a  reasonably  alternative.  Findings  of  this 
study,  then,  can  contribute  to  the  ongoing  discussion,  not  by  arguing  in  favor  of  ESOL 
approaches  over  otiaers,  but  by  providing  a  detailed  descriptive  and  interpretative  account  of 
an  ESOL  program  in  a  district  where  the  implementation  of  a  bilingual  program  is  not  a 
viable  alternative. 

\  A  second  implication  involves  taking  into  consideration  what  these  students  bring 
with  them,  that  is,  focusing  on  what  tiiey  have  rather  than  on  what  they  lack.  1  Whether  the 
■  program  is  ESOL  or  bilingual,  schooling  experiences  for  LEP  children  need  to  consider 
and,  if  possible,  incorporate  the  wealth  of  experiences  these  students  bring  with  them. 
Teaching  and  learning  can  be  extended  and  enhanced  when  participants'  own  experiences 
are  mixed  with  those  generalizations  and  conceptualizations  offered  by  schooling.  The 
culture  and  language  of  children's  homes  have  major  effects  on  tiieir  world  views,  and  they 
will  make  different  connections  with  new  school  experiences  according  to  their  different 
pre-exisiting  experiences.  If  LEP  students  are  to  come  to  terms  witii  what  school  offers, 
they  need  to  perceive  the  significance  of  what  they  have  and  know  with  what  their  new 
school,  language,  and  culture  offers  them. 

A  se&sibl£.\^^ay_to  begin_My,pxogram,,t 
^f  a  second  language  and  culture  must  include  some  discussion  with  the  students  about  the 
very  existence  of  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity;  about  what  students'  language  actually  is 
and  what  it  represents  for  them;  and  an  acceptance  of  it  as  resource  rather  than  a  handicap. 
Implied  in  this  recommendation  is  a  positive  view  of  diversity.  In  other  words,  any  attempt 
to  improve  the  education  of  LEP  students  has  to  begin  by  conceptuaUzing  multicultural  and 
multihngual  classrooms  not  as  "remedial"  but  as  "enrichment"  settings. 
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Providing  equal  opportunities  for  all  students  depends  essentially  on  the  degree  to 
which  classroom  teachers  are  able  to  institute  classroom  practices  and  cumculum 
development  which  systematically  respond  to  the  diversity  represented  in  their  classrooms. 
But  implementation  of  these  practices  is  m  fact  dependent  upon  supportive  school  staff  and 
programs,  distnct  guidelines,  and  state  language  pohcies  which  recognize  diversity  as  an 
asset  and  not  a  handicap. 

A  third  imphcation,  related  to  the  latter,  is  the  importance  of  talk  and  interaction  in 
second  language  classrooms-and  for  that  matter  in  all  classrooms  as  well.  It  is  clear  that 
LEP  students  in  the  process  of  developing  English  as  a  second  language  gain  from  working 
in  classrooms  where  talk  and  interaction  are  regarded  as  integral  to  the  process  of 
negotiating  knowledge,  exchanging  personal  experiences  and  thoughts,  and  the 
development  of  language  and  literacy  abihties.  Such  language-rich  contexts  have  high 
potential  as  realistic  starting  points  for  learning  Engtish  as  a  second  language  and  for 
learning  in,  and  about,  schools. 

For  all  students  talk  and  interaction  are  of  prime  importance  for  working  towards 
understandings  of  new  concepts  and  as  a  basis  for  learning  through  tiie  other  lanc^ua^e 
modes  of  reading  and  wnting.  Through  talking  and  hstening  to  each  other  (not  only  to  the 
teacher)  and  working  on  activities  involving  reading  and  writing  (not  only  their  own),  they 
are  able  both  to  develop  mcreasing  facility  m  ail  modes  and  increasing  control  over  their  use 
for  social  interaction,  learning,  and  thinking.  An  interactive  environment  is  important  by 
virtue  of  providing  opportunities  to  interact  by  whatever  means  support  communication  and 
I  ;  lorniing.  In  addition,  it  is  also  important  to  ensure  the  interaction  of  all  four  language 

abUities  (listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing)  and  to  conceive  of  them  as 
interdependent.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  weight  given  to  each  of  these  areas  wiU  not  differ 
according  to  learning  stages  and  needs.  For  LEP  students,  an  interactive  environment 
should  acknowledge  the  value  of  interaction  between  speakers  in  their  own  languages,  and 
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also  acknowledge  the  values  of  students'  literacy  in  their  own  languages.  It  is  often  only  ■ 
such  acknowledgement  and  interaction  that  stimulates  learning  and  helps  students  construct 
meanings  by  making  connections  between  what  they  already  know  and  what  the  new 
environment  offers  them. 

A  fourth  implication  deals  with  the  constructed  nature  of  classroom  events. 
Variations  in  terms  of  the  content  of  discussion,  social  demands  for  participation,  and 
quantity  and  quality  of  verbal  functions  across  phases— within  the  same  activity,  with  the 
same  participants,  and  in  the  same  setting— are  indicative  of  the  complex  nature  of  second 
language  teaching  and  learning.  Classrooms  events  are  not  only  the  result  of  what  is 
planned  by  the  teacher,  suggested  by  the  materials,  or  outlined  by  the  district  curriculum 
guidelines.  Rather,  classroom  events  are  constructed  by  the  joint  contribution  of  teacher 
and  students. 

A  view  of  teaching  and  learning  as  constructed  demands  something  much  more 
flexible  than  a  traditional  output  model  of  curriculum— a  prescribed  set  of  topics  and 
objectives  to  be  accomplished  during  instruction.  What  can  be  planned  in  advance  is  an 
outline  of  resources  and  possibilities  which  may  or  may  not  be  put  into  effect.  Pre- 
planning is  always  limited  because  students  have  a  say  in  what  gets  accomplished  and  how 
it  gets  accomplished.  By  the  same  token,  second  language  teaching  techniques  and 
approaches  can  be  useful  insofar  as  they  are  considered  as  possible  practices  and  do  not 
limit  the  range  of  instructional  activities.  When  classroom  events  combine  pre-planned 
activities  and  approaches  with  topics  and  practices  suggested  by  students  then  teaching  and 
learning  are  enhanced.  Curriculum,  viewed  in  this  v,'ay,  is  not  simply  a  given,  but  is 
constructed  by  the  joint  contribution  of  teachers  and  students  as  they  work  together  to 
accomplish  the  everyday  activities  that  make  up  life  in  classrooms  (Weade  &  Green,  1989). 

A  final  implication  involves  specific  recommendations  for  further  research  in 
second  language  classrooms.  Careful  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  what  actually  happens  in 
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second  language  classrooms.  Patterns  of  talk  and  interaction  during  classroom  activities 
and  the  roles  that  the  teacher  ascribes  to  the  students  are  dominant  factors  not  only  in 
determining  how  much  language  is  used  by  students,  but  also  how  much  learning  is 
occurring.  The  manner  in  which  the  teacher  speaks,  asks  questions,  and  especially,  listens 
to  students;  the  kinds  of  activities,  attitudes,  and  support  that  teachers  provide  in  their 
classrooms;  the  kind  of  interactions  between  teacher  and  students  and  between  students 
themselves;  the  way  in  which  the  classroom  is  decorated  and  organized;  and  the  way  in 
which  LEP  students  learning  experiences  are  distributed  throughout  the  day  may  either 
support  or  impede  language  use  and  language  learning. 

Although  findings  in  this  study  do  not  provide  causal  explanations  or  ways  of 
generaUzing  about  ESOL  events  and  classrooms,  they  do  explain  what  happens  within  and 
across  particular  events.  By  using  a  systematic  and  theoretically  driven  approach  to  the 
study  of  social  interactions  between  teachers  and  students,  it  is  possible  to  go  beyond 
surface  level  descriptions.  Ethnographic  findings  of  this  type  can  also  provide  tiieoretical 
insights  that  can  be  relevant  to  different  classrooms  and  programs.  This  is  only  one  way  of 
analyzing  events  in  second  language  classrooms.  However,  this  type  of  research  allows 
educators  (researchers  and  practitioners  as  well)  to  view  classrooms  and  students  in  new 
ways  and  thus  to  explore  new  or  alternative  actions  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  students  in  second 
language  instructional  settings. 
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